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U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  ASIA 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  10,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:09  a.m.,  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  meets 
this  morning  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  assistance  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Today 
we  will  focus  on  the  South  Asian  region.  A  week  from  today  we  will 
turn  our  attention  to  East  Asia. 

During  last  year's  foreign  aid  hearing,  I  remarked  that  South 
Asia  had  for  far  too  long  been  the  stepchild  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  wish  that  I  could  report  that  things  had  dramatically  im- 
proved in  this  regard  during  the  past  12  months,  but  unfortunately 
I  cannot. 

True,  we  now  have  in  place  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Asian  Affairs,  the  first  time  the  U.S.  Government  has  had 
an  official  at  this  level  whose  day  to  day  responsibilities  involve 
only  South  Asian  matters.  In  the  months  since  her  confirmation, 
this  subcommittee  has  learned  to  rely  on  Secretary  Raphel  for  her 
knowledge  of  the  region,  and  to  admire  her  tenacity  in  insisting 
that  those  above  her  in  the  policymaking  community  not  ignore 
this  important  part  of  the  world. 

But  an  Assistant  Secretary,  no  matter  how  talented,  cannot  do 
it  all  by  herself  And  unhappily,  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
South  Asia  continues  to  have  to  fight  for  even  the  slightest  atten- 
tion of  more  senior  policymakers. 

It  has  now  been  10  years  since  an  American  Secretary  of  State 
has  visited  India,  the  largest  country  in  the  region.  No  American 
President  has  been  anywhere  in  the  region  since  the  1970's.  In  an 
age  of  constant  transcontinental  travel  and  perpetual  shuttle  diplo- 
macy, this  habit  of  ignoring  the  region  of  the  globe  containing  near- 
ly one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  cannot  be  condoned  any 
longer.  I  very  much  hope  that  the  present  year  will  see  a  concerted 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation. 

1993  was  something  of  a  mixed  bag  as  far  as  U.S.  relations  with 
and  interests  in  the  countries  of  South  Asia  were  concerned.  On  the 
positive  side,  Pakistan  conducted  what  are  universally  regarded  as 
the  fairest  elections  in  its  history,  and  a  new  civilian  government 
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peacefully  assumed  power.  In  India,  the  forces  of  division  and  dis- 
cord received  a  significant  setback  at  the  polls  last  fall. 

Sri  Lanka  suffered  the  trauma  of  a  tragic  assassination  by 
reaffirming  its  commitment  to  democratic  norms  and  values.  In  a 
number  of  the  region's  countries,  including  India,  Bangladesh, 
Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka,  economic  reform  and  liberalization  con- 
tinued, with  the  result  that  the  economies  of  the  region  are  more 
open  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  Largely  as  a  result,  Amer- 
ican trade  and  investment  in  the  region  is  booming. 

Less  happily,  bloody  conflicts  in  the  region  have  continued,  and 
in  some  cases  even  escalated  during  the  past  12  months.  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  Sri  Lanka,  civil  war  threatens  to  rip  those  countries 
asunder.  The  insurgency  in  the  Indian  state  of  Kashmir  and 
Jammu  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  with  no  resolution  in  sight.  Tensions 
between  India  and  Pakistan  persist,  and  the  threat  of  conventional 
and  even  nuclear  war  an  ever  present  reality.  Human  rights  re- 
main besieged  throughout  much  of  the  region.  In  short,  we  have 
many  issues  to  attract  our  attention  this  morning. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  today  two  distinguished  panels 
of  witnesses.  Testifying  for  the  administration  will  be  the  Honor- 
able Robin  Raphel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South  Asia;  and 
the  Honorable  Margaret  Carpenter,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
USAID. 

Our  second  panel  will  include  Professor  Thomas  Thornton,  ad- 
junct professor  at  Georgetown  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities;  Dr. 
Paula  Newberg,  now  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  and  Ms.  Holly  Burkhalter,  Washington  director  of  the 
Human  Rights  Watch. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  five  such  experienced  South  Asia 
watchers  with  us,  and  we  look  forward  to  receiving  their  testimony. 
Ms.  Raphel. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBIN  RAPHEL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  SOUTH  ASIA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  policy  context  for  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  assistance  to  South  Asia.  I  am  happy  to 
be  joined  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  Margaret  Carpenter, 
who  has  a  far  broader  area  of  responsibility  than  I  do,  and  will  be 
before  you  another  couple  of  times  before  this  session  of  hearings 
is  completed. 

I  have  a  more  complete  statement  for  the  record,  but  I  just  want- 
ed to  make  some  of  the  basic  points. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
submitted  for  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  would. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the  administration  is  proposing  to  bring 
our  international  assistance  programs  more  in  line  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  post-cold  war  world.  That  world  has  changed  rapidly  and 
profoundly.  The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  fo- 
cuses our  efforts  and  resources  to  meet  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges of  the  post-cold  war  world.  These  include  the  threat  of  re- 


gional  conflicts,  proliferation,  overpopulation,  environmental  deg- 
radation, narcotics  trafficking,  and  terrorism. 

These  challenges  are  of  direct  relevance  in  South  Asia,  and  shape 
our  relationship  with  that  region.  Our  proposals  for  assistance  for 
South  Asia  reflect  this  fact,  and  are  designed  to  support  our  goals 
there. 

These  goals  include  promoting  peace  and  stability  by  pursuing 
nonproliferation,  regional  security,  and  arms  control,  building  de- 
mocracy, promoting  prosperity  for  South  Asia  and  for  the  United 
States,  and  finally  supporting  sustainable  development. 

The  potential  for  nuclear  conflict  makes  the  prevention  of  war 
and  reducing  tensions  essential  for  the  achievement  of  our  other 
goals  in  the  region.  The  United  States  is  the  outside  power  best 
able  to  help  South  Asian  states  manage  tensions  and  resolve  their 
differences.  However,  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  balanced 
approach,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  India-Pakistan  rivalry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  positions  in  that  regard  have  some- 
times been  misunderstood  by  those  in  the  region.  Our  strategy  to 
promote  peace  recognizes  the  deep  reservoir  of  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  dispute  over  Kashmir  is  at 
the  heart  of  their  differences,  but  other  issues  also  divide  them. 
These  tensions  can  be  magnified  by  each  country's  domestic  poHti- 
cal  process. 

A  key  component  of  our  approach  is  to  help  reduce  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  through  practical  incremental  measures. 
We  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  leadership  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan as  we  undertake  further  initiatives  this  year.  This  may  in- 
clude, and  we  hope  it  will,  a  multilateral  process  to  help  promote 
regional  security  and  arms  control.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  a  multilateral  process,  but  the  details  remain 
to  be  worked  out. 

More  broadly,  we  believe  that  our  assistance  programs  in  South 
Asia,  which  are  devoted  to  promoting  prosperity,  building  democ- 
racy, and  supporting  sustainable  development  will  lead  to  greater 
economic  and  political  stability.  This  in  turn  will  increase  the  con- 
fidence and  the  willingness  of  countries  in  the  region  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  resolve  their  differences.  While  this  formulation  has 
been  used  many  times  before,  I  believe  it  remains  very  valid  today. 

There  is  broad  recognition  in  South  Asia  of  the  need  to  continue 
economic  reform  programs.  They  have  accelerated  growth,  and 
brought  increased  foreign  investment  to  the  region.  In  India,  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Rao  remains  dedicated  to  reform,  as 
the  current  budget  presented  just  last  week  reveals. 

Since  the  reforms  began  3  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
acceleration  of  foreign  investment  in  India,  much  of  it  American  in- 
vestment. Reforms  in  Sri  Lanka  have  had  similar  results.  Ban- 
gladesh and  Nepal  have  also  adopted  reform  programs,  although 
not  yet  as  far  reaching  as  the  other  countries. 

In  Pakistan,  the  newly  formed  Bhutto  government  has  taken  ad- 
ditional steps  to  stabilize  the  economy,  and  to  launch  much  needed 
social  action  programs.  These  developments  will  bring  a  better  life 
to  millions  of  people  in  South  Asia,  and  more  opportunities  for  U.S. 
trade  and  investment. 


Building  democracy  is  another  primary  global  objective  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  described  by  the  President  as  the  best 
strategy  to  ensure  our  security  and  build  a  durable  peace.  Democ- 
ratization in  South  Asia  is  affecting  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
as  the  citizens  of  the  region  take  the  initiative  to  reestablish  or  re- 
inforce democratic  institutions. 

Within  the  past  4  years,  popular  agitation  in  Bangladesh  and 
Nepal  restored  parliamentary  government.  In  Sri  Lanka,  as  the 
chairman  mentioned,  the  government  has  preserved  democracy  in 
the  case  of  continuing  insurrection  and  major  political  assassina- 
tions. 

In  1993,  Pakistan  weathered  a  serious  political  crisis.  And  as  a 
result,  it  strengthened  its  democratic  institutions.  U.S.  assistance 
has  supported  these  developments  in  every  case. 

Sustainable  development,  another  of  our  goals,  depends  on  rapid 
and  steady  economic  growth.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  are 
working  to  encourage  economic  reform  to  unleash  the  forces  of  the 
market.  At  the  same  time,  South  Asians  need  to  prevent  their 
gains  from  being  undercut  by  rapid  population  growth,  continuing 
poverty,  environmental  degradation,  and  threats  to  health. 

Population  growth  is  a  Key  issue  for  this  administration.  Under 
Secretar>'  of  State  Wirth  has  been  explaining  our  approach  with 
great  passion,  according  to  local  papers,  in  lectures  and  town  meet- 
ings across  the  country  this  past  week. 

Population  density  is  already  very  high  in  the  region.  Even  more 
disturbing,  growth  rates  in  many  countries  are  also  very  high.  In- 
dia's population  will  reach  1  billion  in  6  years  or  less,  by  the  end 
of  this  century. 

Our  assistance  programs  seek  to  address  this  issue.  In  Ban- 
gladesh, Nepal,  and  India,  we  are  supporting  programs  to  stabilize 
population  growth  through  enhanced  attention  to  family  planning 
and  related  services.  Bangladesh  has  already  had  notable  success. 

Damage  to  the  environment  in  South  Asia  is  already  significant. 
Our  assistance  programs  seek  to  improve  air  quality,  enhance  en- 
ergy efficiency,  and  preserve  bio-diversity.  South  Asian  states  face 
a  new  and  serious  health  crisis  with  the  rapid  spread  of  HIV  and 
AIDS.  This  is  already  apparent  in  India.  The  United  States  intends 
to  provide  increasing  support  for  programs  in  South  Asia  to  combat 
HIV  infection  and  AIDS. 

Multilateral  development  banks  have  a  key  role  in  supporting 
U.S.  goals  in  South  Asia.  They  are  able  to  apply  the  largest  amount 
of  resources  to  promote  economic  policy  reform  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Their  increased  emphasis  on  poverty  reduction  and  environ- 
mental protection  is  particularly  important  in  South  Asia.  The 
World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  support  for  South 
Asia  is  running  at  about  $4.25  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  countries  in  the  region  present  special  cases 
in  the  assistance  context.  The  first  is  Pakistan.  The  President  de- 
clared in  October  1990  that  he  could  not  certify  that  Pakistan  did 
not  possess  a  nuclear  device.  As  a  result,  Pressler  amendment 
sanctions  were  invoked.  All  military  assistance  and  all  new  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Pakistan  was  ended  at  that  point. 

Because  there  was  funding  in  the  pipeline,  economic  assistance 
has  continued  for  projects  in  education,  in  health,  and  in  the  en- 
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ergy  sector.  Remaining  funds  will  be  fully  spent  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  As  you  know,  USAID  has  decided  to  close  its  mis- 
sion in  Pakistan  as  part  of  a  global  restructuring,  but  also  because 
the  pipeline  funding  has  been  running  out. 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  deteriorated  markedly  after  the 
first  of  January.  The  renewal  of  large  scale  fighting  has  devastated 
the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  generated  tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees,  or  killed  or  wounded  over  11,000  people 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

The  United  States  has  been  part  of  the  international  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  immediate  cease-fire.  But,  we  all  have  had  little  success 
thus  far.  We  have  asked  outside  states  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
money,  weapons,  and  military  supplies  to  the  Afghan  factions. 
However,  we  are  aware  that  outside  powers,  ourselves  included, 
have  little  influence  on  events  in  Afghanistan. 

With  the  complete  breakdown  of  order  and  authority  in  Afghani- 
stan, our  bilateral  assistance  program  has  virtually  ended.  The 
USAJD  mission  for  Afghanistan  located  in  Islamabad  is  also  going 
to  be  closing. 

We  will  continue  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  continue  multilateral 
assistance  and  support  U.S.  humanitarian  efforts  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Afghan  people, 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  important  international  challenges  face 
South  Asia.  However,  as  I  have  said  in  several  other  fora  recently, 
there  is  great  potential  for  progress  in  this  region.  The  United 
States  will  have  an  important  role  in  continuing  to  promote  that 
progress.  Among  the  most  important  tools  that  we  have  to  do  this 
are  the  various  assistance  programs  we  can  offer.  In  helping  South 
Asia,  we  can  advance  our  own  global  and  regional  goals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  any  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Raphel  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Why  do  we  not  hear  from  Ms.  Carpenter  first.  And  then  we  will 
defer  to  members  of  the  committee  who  might  have  opening  state- 
ments as  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARGARET  CARPENTER,  ASSISTANT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST,  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  South  Asia,  and  the  President's  foreign  aid  re- 
quest for  this  region  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
longer  statement  for  the  record,  and  summarize  my  remarks. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Raphel  has  very  effectively  set  out  the  administration's 
overall  goals  in  this  region,  and  has  talked  about  some  of  our  more 
specific  USAID  objectives  here.  ^  would  like  to  concentrate  on  our 
country  programs  in  this  region.  But  before  I  do,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  I  share  Secretary  Raphel's  view  of  this  region  as  one 
of  staggering  problems,  but  great  promise  for  the  future. 


I  just  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  2-week  trip  to  India  and 
Bangladesh,  where  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  visiting  USAID 
projects  botn  in  the  capitals  and  in  the  countryside,  ana  meeting 
with  local  officials  and  other  donor  representatives.  And  I  really 
came  away  with  a  pretty  positive  view  of  the  potential  in  those  two 
countries,  and  I  think  that  sense  of  potential  is  shared  in  most  of 
the  region. 

As  you  know,  South  Asia  is  a  vast  and  diverse  region.  As  in  other 
regions,  social,  economic,  and  political  development  are  threatened 
by  global  problems  of  staggering  proportions.  By  this,  I  mean  such 
things  as  rapid  population  growth,  AIDS,  and  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

In  addition,  the  countries  of  South  Asia  must  contend  with  a 
multiplicity  of  ethnic  groups,  religions,  castes,  languages,  income 
disparities,  and  other  cnaracteristics  that  end  to  divide  its  peoples 
and  create  tensions.  These  differences  fuel  internal  conflicts  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  Afghanistan,  and  disputes  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Broad  poverty  also  continues  to  pose  a  serious  problem  in  South 
Asia  with  Bangladesh  and  Nepal  among  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world.  India  alone  has  more  people  than  all  of  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica. This  poverty  seriously  strains  social  infrastructures  in  the  re- 
gion, and  exacerbates  population  growth,  health  threats,  food  inse- 
curity, and  political  instability. 

This  region  comprises  1.3  billion  people  with  a  population  growth 
rate  that  aggravates  all  of  the  region's  other  problems.  Population 
growth  will  make  India  the  largest  country  in  the  world  by  the 
year  2025.  And  Pakistan,  the  fourth  largest,  by  2050. 

Since  last  year,  India  alone  has  added  15  million  people  to  its 
population.  Bangladesh  already  the  world's  most  densely  populated 
country,  and  Nepal  facing  increasing  pressures  on  its  spectacular 
but  fragile  environment,  also  must  contend  with  high  population 
growth. 

Even  as  family  planning  and  other  measures  begin  to  show  de- 
monstrable impact,  population  pressures  continue  to  contribute  to 
poverty,  child  mortality,  illiteracy,  and  under-employment. 

In  India,  we  have  a  compelling  example  of  the  all  pervasive  pres- 
sure placed  on  these  societies  by  rapid  population  growth.  At  the 
end  of  independence  in  1947,  India's  population  was  18  percent  lit- 
erate. Today  that  rate  has  risen  to  52  percent.  Yet  because  of  popu- 
lation growth,  there  are  actually  50  million  more  illiterate  people 
today  in  India  than  there  were  in  1947.  And  the  majority  of  those 
people  are  women.  And  as  we  are  finding  throughout  the  region, 
women  can  be  the  engine  to  economic  growth.  So  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant issue  to  address. 

The  development  trends  in  South  Asia  are  positive,  but  by  no 
means  assured  in  either  the  short  or  the  long  term.  In  the  last  few 
years,  India  has  introduced  significant  economic  reforms  that  are 
opening  the  doors  for  foreign  investment  and  trade. 

India  has  been  identified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
as  1  of  10  big  emerging  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  And  there  was 
more  investment  by  American  companies  in  India  last  year  alone 
than  took  place  in  the  nearly  half  century  since  independence. 

Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  a  lesser  effect  Bangladesh  and 
Nepal,  are  also  moving  along  the  reform  path.  Bangladesh  has  be- 


come  self-sufficient  in  rice  through  USAID  supports  privatization  of 
fertihzer  distribution  and  other  reforms.  Such  sweeping  policy 
changes  as  this  are  the  essential  foundation  for  broad  based  eco- 
nomic growth  and  poverty  alleviation. 

In  other  areas,  democracy  is  gaining  throughout  the  region,  al- 
though it  is  still  fragile  in  several  countries.  Overall  there  is  a 
problem  of  uneven  governments.  And  in  addition,  human  rights 
abuses  remain  a  source  of  serious  concern. 

What  is  the  U.S.  response  to  this  challenging  situation  in  South 
Asia?  As  Secretary  Raphel  has  mentioned,  the  administration  has 
proposed  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  as  a 
way  of  focusing  our  development  assistance.  And  indeed,  in  South 
Asia,  this  new  legislation  would  help  promote  our  efforts  to  address 
particularly  the  global  problems  that  threaten  this  area. 

At  USAID,  we  are  also  taking  steps  to  improve  the  management 
of  our  programs.  As  has  been  mentioned,  we  have  determined  that 
we  will  be  closing  21  missions  around  the  world  this  fiscal  year. 
And  the  Afghan  program  is  one  of  those.  We  are  doing  this  because 
of  the  disorder  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  inability  to  deliver  assist- 
ance. 

New  aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  cutoff,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in 
fiscal  1991,  although  we  are  still  completing  some  projects.  The  Af- 
ghan program  will  end  this  year,  and  the  Pakistan  program  next 
year. 

ProgTammatically,  in  addition  to  emphasizing  ways  to  address 
global  problems,  this  administration  is  taking  a  more  integrated 
and  participatory  approach  to  development  assistance  in  South 
Asia.  In  India,  for  example,  USAID  is  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  environment,  and  on  empowering  women,  while 
maintaining  our  efforts  to  promote  economic  growth. 

We  believe  that  small  shareholders,  entrepreneurs,  farmers,  and 
small  business  people  can  be  the  true  engines  of  economic  growth, 
if  governments  establish  policy  frameworks  that  offer  then  incen- 
tives to  do  so. 

Similarly,  freer  markets  and  lasting  democratic  institutions  re- 
quire participation  at  all  levels  of  society,  particularly  among  tradi- 
tionally disenfranchised  groups  such  as  women,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  and  rural  agn^cultural  producers. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  country  programs  for  which  USAID  is  re- 
questing sustainable  development  funding  in  fiscal  1995.  First, 
Bangladesh.  Bangladesh,  as  you  know,  remains  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world.  Half  of  its  peo- 
ple live  in  poverty.  Only  5  percent  of  rural  Bangladeshis  have  ac- 
cess to  electricity.  The  average  income  is  about  $210  per  person  for 
the  118  million  people  living  in  an  area  the  size  of  Wisconsin.  If 
the  United  States  were  as  densely  populated  as  Bangladesh,  our 
territory  would  contain  the  world's  entire  population. 

Illiteracy,  malnutrition,  and  poor  health  affect  the  majority  of 
Bangladesh's  population,  as  do  disastrous  floods  and  cyclones. 
While  there  are  many  remaining  problems,  Bangladesh  can  no 
longer  be  called  a  basket  case.  There  has  been  significant  suc- 
cesses, and  USAID  has  played  a  major  role  in  achieving  them. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Bangladesh  goes  to  both  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  help  poor  people  escape  poverty,  to  slow  population 
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growth,  and  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions.  About  half  of 
USAID's  program  is  for  voluntary  family  planning,  and  maternal 
and  child  health.  Population  growth  in  Bangladesh  has  declined  to 
2.3  percent,  which  is  still  high,  but  it  is  down  from  3  percent  in 
1970.  The  average  number  of  births  dropped  in  that  same  period 
from  7  to  4.2.  Infant  deaths  declined  from  200  per  1000  in  1970  to 
below  100  last  year,  significantly  due  to  USAID  help  with  oral 
rehydration  therapy  and  mother/cnild  immunization  programs. 

Bangladesh  became  self-sufficient  in  rice  production  1993,  some- 
thing that  many  people  thought  would  never  be  possible.  U.S.  as- 
sistance through  the  U.S.  National  Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tion has  helped  install  48,000  kilometers  of  transmission  lines  serv- 
icing 750,000  families  and  businesses.  Through  a  series  of  small 
grants  to  nongovernmental  organizations,  such  as  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion, we  are  strengthening  the  democratic  bonds  between  citizens 
and  the  government  in  Bangladesh  as  well. 

USAID  funded  programs  are  helping  the  marginally  poor,  par- 
ticularly women,  and  other  small  entrepreneurs  enter  tne  economy. 
In  so  doing,  they  improve  the  status  of  their  families,  and  they  cre- 
ate jobs  for  others. 

USAID  is  also  helping  to  reform  the  banking  sector  to  improve 
access  to  commercial  credit  for  small  businesses,  and  to  increase 
private  sector  investment. 

In  sum,  for  fiscal  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $55.6  million  in  sus- 
tainable development  funds,  and  $16.9  million  in  Public  Law  480 
Title  II,  and  $40  million  in  Title  III  for  Bangladesh. 

For  India.  India  has  a  population  of  over  880  million.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  diverse  democracy  in  the  world.  Nearly  3  years 
ago,  India  turned  away  fi"om  socialist  economic  policies,  and  initi- 
ated economic  reforms  stressing  reliance  on  free  markets  and  inte- 
gration of  the  country  into  the  world  economy  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  reduce  its  massive  and  chronic  poverty. 

India's  population  growth  rate  of  2.1  percent  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  gains  fi-om  economic  growth.  India's  population  will  total 
1  billion  by  the  year  2000,  and  could  exceed  2  billion  by  the  year 
2050. 

Environmental  degradation  fueled  by  the  population  explosion, 
and  increasingly  intensified  agricultural  production  and  outmoded 
industrial  production  is  also  alarming.  India  is  the  fifth  largest  con- 
tributor to  worldwide  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  and  its  largest 
cities  rank  among  the  world's  most  polluted.  In  addition,  40  percent 
of  the  world's  poor,  reside  in  India  alone. 

To  assist  India  in  achieving  sustainable  development,  USAID's 
program  objectives  are  to  accelerate  broad  based  economic  growth, 
to  stabilize  population  growth,  and  improve  child  survivor,  and  to 
protect  the  environment.  Eighty  percent  of  this  assistance  is  imple- 
mented through  nongovernmental  organizations. 

A  good  example  is  the  cooperative  relationship  in  our  new  popu- 
lation initiative  in  India.  We  have  embarked  on  a  joint  effort  with 
independent  and  indigenous  NGO's  and  the  local  and  national  gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  the  largest  state,  Uttar  Pradesh,  in  stemming 
the  powerful  tide  of  population  growth. 

This  program  is  built  around  a  clear  goal  of  reducing  fertility  by 
effectively  doubling  the  use  of  modem  contraception  over  a  10-year 


period.  The  new  program  focuses  on  social  marketing,  and  builds 
on  USAID  field  experience  in  delivering  family  planning  informa- 
tion and  services  to  couples  living  in  small  towns  and  villages.  This 
is  the  largest  USAID  family  planning  project  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  also  the  first  in  India  to  work  in  such  a  collaborative  fashion 
with  NGO's. 

These  efforts  are  further  supported  by  Public  Law  480  Title  II 
food,  nutrition,  and  health  programs  targeted  at  high  risk  children 
as  a  means  to  lower  infant  mortality  rates,  and  effect  decisions  on 
family  size.  Time  and  time  again,  we  have  seen  clear  evidence  that 
families  with  access  to  basic  education,  health  services,  and  family 
planning  information  desire  smaller  families,  and  are  better  able  to 
care  for  those  children  that  they  do  have. 

For  India  in  fiscal  year  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $66.5  million 
in  sustainable  development  assistance,  and  $88.7  million  for  Public 
Law  480  Title  II. 

Next  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Nepal,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world.  It  has  a  per  capita  income  of  $180  per  year. 
Social  indicators  for  the  country's  19  million  people  remain  very 
low.  Literacy  is  38  percent  and  18  percent  for  women.  The  popu- 
lation growtn  is  2.4  percent  per  annum,  and  life  expectancies  are 
51  years  for  women  and  54  years  for  men.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
places  on  the  world  where  women's  life  expectancy  is  actually 
lower. 

Nepal's  greatest  resource,  hydropower,  is  estimated  at  83,000 
megawatts,  of  which  only  200  megawatts  have  been  harnessed. 

Democracy  in  Nepal  is  fragile  with  a  new  and  experienced  par- 
liament and  new  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  long  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned. 

USAID's  assistance  in  Nepal  focuses  on  three  goals.  Increased 
private  sector  contribution  to  income  growth;  improved  family  plan- 
ning; child  survival  and  malaria  services;  and  promoting  pluralism, 
and  the  establishment  of  democratic  values. 

USAID  programs  are  helping  to  privatize  public  enterprises,  pro- 
moting microenterprise  development,  and  diversifying  agriculture. 
Support  will  continue  for  forest  and  irrigation  user  groups  to  take 
back  participatory  management  responsibilities  from  the  govern- 
ment in  Nepal. 

Other  programs  are  addressing  constraints  to  increased  contra- 
ceptive use  and  decreased  infant  mortality.  USAID  continues  criti- 
cal support  for  Nepal's  transition  to  democracy,  through  assistance 
in  strengthening  the  parliamentary  decisionmaking  process  such  as 
the  committee  system,  development  local  democratic  institutions, 
supporting  the  pluralistic  role  of  NGO's,  assisting  the  legal  system, 
and  a  number  of  programs  to  enhance  the  role  of  women  in  Nepal's 
development  process. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $27.7  million  in  sus- 
tainable development  assistance  for  Nepal. 

Sri  Lanka  has  been  a  democracy  since  independence  in  1947.  It 
has  relatively  good  social  indicators  as  a  result  of  the  government's 
long  emphasis  on  the  well-being  of  its  citizenry.  Population  growth 
is  1.2  percent  a  year.  Infant  mortality  is  down  to  21  per  1,000, 
which  I  understand  is  equal  to  the  rates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Literacy  rates  are  83  percent  for  females,  and  91  percent  for 
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males.  And  the  annual  per  capita  income  is  $510.  However,  poverty 
remains  a  serious  problem  in  Sri  Lanka.  Malnutrition  among  chil- 
dren remains  prevalent,  and  unemployment  is  as  high  as  20  per- 
cent. GNP  grew  at  5.6  percent  in  1993. 

The  USAID  strategy  in  Sri  Lanka  has  three  objectives.  Increased 
competitiveness  and  growth  of  markets  and  enterprises;  improved 
practices  for  sustained  productivity  of  natural  resources;  and  great- 
er citizen  participation  in  democratic  processes. 

The  USAID  programs  are  helping  over  980,000  farm  families  to 
diversity  their  production,  by  encouraging  privatization  and  liberal- 
izing rice  imports  and  other  policies;  assisting  capital  market  devel- 
opment; supporting  small  and  medium  enterprises  including 
women  owned;  and  working  with  NGO's  to  promote  human  rights 
and  public  participation  in  environmental  decisionmaking  and 
democratic  processes.  The  USAID  portfolio  complements  some  eight 
multilateral  programs,  directly  leveraging  nearly  $114  million  in 
multilateral  financing. 

Agricultural  sector  policy  reforms  supported  by  Public  Law  480 
Title  III  food  for  development  programs  have  produced  some  im- 
pressive achievements  in  Sri  Lanka,  including  the  privatization  of 
a  state  fisheries  operation;  decontrol  of  flour  and  bread  prices;  pro- 
duction of  export  taxes  on  key  products;  and  development  of  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  an  extensive  land  titling  and  survey  program. 

These  efforts  have  also  brought  a  freer  market  to  rice  production, 
an  important  sector  in  both  improving  food  and  economic  security 
for  the  nation.  It  is  these  kinds  of  broader  macroeconomic  changes 
that  are  so  vital  in  empowering  smaller  producers  and  consumers 
in  the  development  world,  and  in  particular  in  Sri  Lanka. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $14.7  million  in  sus- 
tainable development  assistance  funds  for  Sri  Lanka,  and  $20  mil- 
lion on  Public  Law  480  Title  III  food  aid. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  funding  for  USAID  programs  in 
South  Asia  have  seen  substantial  reductions.  Much  of  this  decline 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  elimination  of  USAID  programs  in 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  USAID  is  request- 
ing a  total  of  $330,227,000  in  sustainable  development  funds  for 
South  Asia. 

The  allocation  of  these  funds  clearly  demonstrates  the  priorities 
for  sustainable  development,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  they 
are  particularly  prominent  in  South  Asia.  Despite  a  difficult  budget 
environment,  we  have  taken  great  care  to  protect  and  promote  the 
core  concerns  of  population  and  health,  protecting  the  environment, 
fostering  democracy,  and  supporting  broad  based  economic  growth. 

The  security  and  stability  of  this  region  remains  of  vital  concern 
to  America.  TTie  U.S.  development  programs  are  making  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  ability  of  Bangladesh,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and 
Nepal  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the  global  problems  that  threat- 
en their  recent  economic  and  political  gains. 

With  continued  targeted  U.S.  assistance,  coordinated  with  that  of 
other  donors,  these  countries  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  their  vast  populations,  consolidate  their  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  enter  the  global  market.  South  Asia  is  emerging  as  an 
impressive  laboratory  for  sustainable  development. 
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tions,  and  enter  the  global  market.  South  Asia  is  emerging  as  an 
impressive  laboratory  for  sustainable  development. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carpenter  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  thank  both  of  you  very  much  for  your  opening 
statements. 

Without  objection,  the  opening  statements  of  all  of  the  members 
present  and  those  submitted  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  do  you  have  an  opening  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Faleomavaega? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  begin,  if  I  may,  by  just  asking  a  few 
questions  about  the  levels  of  funding.  I  notice  for  example  that 
with  regard  to  Afghanistan  that  for  the  first  time  in  I  do  not  know 
how  many  years  there  is  no  request  for  1995. 

Are  there  no  needs  there,  has  the  situation  changed? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  are  very  clear- 
ly needs.  But  it  has  become  virtually  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
meaningful  development  assistance  program  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
absence  of  an  effective  government  and  with  major  security  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  the  test  the  absence  of  a  government? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  No,  but  that  is  certainly  one  of  the  things  that 
we  must  deal  with.  I  should  add  that  even  though  we  are  closing 
down  our  program,  our  bilateral  program,  that  we  are  continuing 
to  support  multilateral  donors  in  Afghanistan  including  U.N.  agen- 
cies. It  is  very  difficult,  however,  for  us  to  carry  out  a  bilateral  de- 
velopment program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  are  supporting  to  what  degree  other  efforts? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  We  are  proposing  to  contribute  $2  million  in  as- 
sistance in  U.N.  agencies  primarily  for  immunization  programs. 
And  we  are  also  continuing  to  fund 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  exclusively  in  Afghanistan? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

And  we  are  also  continuing  to  fund  an  ongoing  demining  activity 
in  Afghanistan,  which  has  been  transferred  to  a  U.N.  agency. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  What  might  we  be  doing  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little 
that  we  can  do  directly.  As  I  think  you  all  know,  our  embassy  there 
has  been  closed  since  1989.  Not  because  we  broke  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  but  because  of  the  security  situation. 

I  actually  went  into  Kabul  in  November  of  last  year.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  did  was  to  look  at  our  facility  there,  and  to  see  what 
it  would  take  to  fix  it  up,  should  we  be  able  to  reopen. 

But  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  things  have  dete- 
riorated considerably  since  the  first  of  January  of  this  year.  Now 
that  being  said,  we  have  worked  very  hard  through  the  U.N.  to  do 
what  we  can.  When  the  fighting  erupted  in  early  January,  we  first 
on   our   own   bilaterally   urged   very   strongly  that   an   immediate 
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Friends  of  Afghanistan  group  in  the  U.N.,  and  then  by  the  Security 
Council  itself. 

In  part  because  of  our  urging  and  the  urging  of  others,  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  now  appointed  a  fact  finder  for  Afghanistan,  the 
former  foreign  minister  of  Tunisia,  Mr.  Masteri.  He  is  now  making 
plans  to  go  not  only  into  Afghanistan,  Kabul,  and  outlying  areas 
to  hear  what  people  have  to  say  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  that 
the  U.N.  might  he  helpful,  he  is  also  going  to  other  interested  coun- 
tries, Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  so  forth. 

He  was  here  to  see  us  this  week.  I  met  with  him,  and  colleagues 
of  mine  met  with  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  and  motivated 
fellow.  And  the  idea  is  to  see  if  we  can  put  some  international 
focus,  and  maybe  get  the  attention  of  the  warring  factions,  and  get 
them  to  focus  on  a  solution,  a  negotiation,  or  some  sort  of  step  to- 
ward a  more  stable  and  broad  based  government  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  We  have  no  interest  in  doing  this  in  some  way 
on  our  own,  we  have  just  abandoned  this  effort  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  U.N.? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  we  have  been  as  I  say  supporting  the  U.N.  to 
the  degree  that  we  can.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  much  influence 
with  the  Afghan  Government  inside  Afghanistan,  since  we  are  not 
represented  there.  And  there  is  no  strong  central  government.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  and  tragic  situation. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Have  we  some  kind  of  plan  with  regard  to  Af- 
ghanistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Our  goal  has  been  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  support 
the  emergence  of  a  broad  based  and  stable  government  that  can 
gradually  assert  its  control  over  Kabul  and  other  regions. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  we  do  that  through  prayer. 

Ms.  Raphel.  And  we  have  worked,  again  as  I  mentioned,  through 
the  U.N.  We  have  also  urged  other  countries  who  have  been  sup- 
porting or  have  thought  to  have  been  supporting  through  material 
assistance  and  money  the  factional  groups.  And  we  would  very 
much  like  to  reopen  our  mission  there.  And  if  and  when  we  do,  we 
would  like  to  reestablish  our  bilateral  aid  program.  The  needs  are 
very  great. 

We  look  very  much  forward  to  the  day  when  reconstruction  as- 
sistance is  possible.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  think  that  you  seem  to  be  saying  that  if  things 
get  better  we  might  come  back,  without  having  kind  of  a  focused 
plan  or  vision  in  mind  as  to  how  we  could  proceed. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  These  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
folks  who  have  been  advocating  some  kind  of  role  for  the  former 
king  of  Afghanistan  to  come  back  as  a  central  figure,  and  try  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  reason  or  order,  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Is  that  something  that  we  would  like  to  see,  is  that  something 
that  we  should  advocate,  is  that  something  that  we  should  try  to 
promote,  should  we  be  proactive,  or  should  we  just  hang  around? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  various  people  have  met  with  the 
former  king  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Americans,  American  officials? 
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Ms.  Raj'HEL.  Americans  have  met  with  him.  Mr,  Masteri  also  is 
going  to  meet  with  him  in  his  ongoing 

Mr.  Ackp:rman.  When  you  say  that  people  have  met  with  him, 
members  of  our  administration? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  think  any  members  of  this  administration 
have  met  with  him. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  former  administration? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  members  of  former  administrations  have  met 
with  him. 

Mr,  AcKERMAN.  The  Bush  administration? 

Ms.  Raphel,  Yes,  I  believe  so.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  the  role  of  the  catalyst 
that  many  would  like  him  to  do.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  is  willing 
or  able.  And  I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize  the  limits 
of  what  we  can  do.  The  Afghans  have  got  to  find  some  sort  of  way 
to  organize  themselves,  so  they  can  reestablish  a  central  govern- 
ment. There  have  been 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  absent  our  intervention? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes.  I  think  ultimately  they  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  This  is  different  than  our  policy  in  Bosnia  or  So- 
malia? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  speak  to  the  South 
Asian  context  here.  I  think  in  the  Afghan  context,  we  cannot  come 
up  with  a  solution  for  the  Afghan  people.  We  stand  ready  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help.  There  are  various  groups  that  for  example  are 
trying  to  put  together  a  Shura  or  Loga  Jiraga. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  My  real  question  is  basically  premised  on  an 
agreement  with  what  you  are  saying.  And  that  is  that  we  really 
cannot  find  solutions  for  anybody  other  than  ourselves.  And  people 
have  to  take  most  of  the  responsibilities  for  their  own  government 
and  governance  of  their  own  affairs. 

But  it  seems  that  we  have  many  plans  for  many  countries  all 
over  the  world  as  to  for  what  we  should  be  doing,  and  have  not 
walked  away  from  too  many  without  some  kind  of  a  plan  or  some 
kind  of  a  theme  even  if  you  would  in  mind  as  to  what  we  think 
they  should  be  doing,  or  to  look  for  some  kind  of  a  figure,  or  to  sup- 
port an  individual. 

If  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the 
former  king  or  his  ability 

Ms,  Raphel,  Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  that,  I  have 
just  corrected  my  own  colleagues  here  that  members  of  this  admin- 
istration through  our  embassy  in  Rome,  our  embassy  people  during 
this  administration,  have  been  in  contact  with  the  king.  And  we 
are  not  convinced  that  he  is  either  prepared  to  play  that  role  or 
that  he  is  confident  that  he  can  play  that  role  at  this  time. 

Again  I  think  the  concept  that  we  have  used  with  other  disputes 
of  Tightness  for  U.S,  intervention  and  U,S.  assistance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  in  Afghanistan  at  this  point.  We  cannot  make 
the  Afghan  people  and  the  Afghan  factions  ready  to  accept  the 
former  king  as  a  catalyst  and  leader.  We  would  be  delighted  if  that 
were  to  be  so.  We  have  no  hesitation  on  account  of  our  own  judg- 
ment. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  switch  to  India  for  a  moment  before 
going  to  my  colleagues.  The  request  for  India  is  $155.5  million  in 
total,  which  is  approximately  $27  million  less  than  it  was  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Is  there  a  reason  for  that,  is  there  a  specific  program  or  pro- 
grams being  eliminated? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  figures  do  not 
match  those.  I  have  the  1994  estimate  for  India  at  $148  million. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  was  USAID  alone? 

Ms.  CARPE^^^ER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  am  talking  about  the  total  foreign  aid. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  The  $155.2  is  strictly  USAID  money  that  you 
cited  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Perhaps,  Madam  Secretary,  you  could  address 
the  sum  in  its  totality. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
other  direct  assistance.  In  India,  there  may  be  some  small  amounts 
of  IMET,  but  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  we  be  able  to  get  the  figures  in  the  region 
for  each  of  the  programs? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Certainly,  We  will  give  you  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  When  will  we  see  an  ambassador  to  India? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  that  issue  has  been  the 
subject  of  concern  for  many  of  your  colleagues  in  both  houses  here. 
It  has  been  of  concern  to  me,  and  to  this  administration.  We  hope, 
as  the  Secretary  has  said,  to  have  a  very  well  qualified  nominee 
announced  soon. 

I  want  to  emphasize  very  much  for  the  record  that  the  slowness 
in  all  of  this  was  never  intended  at  all  as  any  slight  to  the  impor- 
tance of  India  in  our  eyes.  In  fact,  it  is  because  we  have  been  trying 
to  find  a  very  well  qualified  competent  individual,  that  we  have  got 
caught  up  in  the  procedures  which  you  all  know  are  sometimes 
cumbersome  and  drawn  out.  We  hope,  and  I  again  underline,  to 
have  a  very  well  qualified  nominee  announced  very  soon. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  sure  that  was  our  hope  fi-om  the  beginning 
of  the  administration.  But  it  is  rather  unconscionable  in  the  minds 
of  not  just  myself  and  many  of  my  colleagues  that  a  nation  of  this 
importance  not  have  an  ambassador  yet,  and  we  still  wait. 

The  speculation  in  the  press  about  Mr.  Solarz  and  his  nomina- 
tion seems  to  fairly  speculative.  And  I  would  like  to  urge  in  the 
strongest  of  possible  terms  that  this  matter  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion one  way  or  another.  And  that  either  a  nomination,  whether  it 
be  Mr.  Solarz  or  some  other  well  qualified  person,  take  place.  Be- 
cause this  lack  of  form,  I  guess  I  would  call  it,  is  really  not  appro- 
priate, and  is  disruptive  to  some  extent  in  our  relationship. 

I  would  urge  the  administration  to  bring  this  matter  to  some 
happy  conclusion,  rather  than  the  foot  dragging  that  we  seem  to  be 
seeing. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  again  that  we  share 
your  concerns,  and  we  are  moving  as  quickly  as  possible  to  resolve 
the  situation,  and  to  get  a  very  well  qualified  person  nominated. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I,  too,  am  concerned  that  we  have  neglected  to  the  point  of  au- 
dacity to  such  an  important  country  as  India  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time.  And  I  would  be  a  little  bit  more  forceful  than  the  chairman 
on  this,  because  the  chairman  after  all  is  the  chairman,  and  has 
to  watch  his  words.  And  let  me  just  say  that  this  really  reflects  a 
lack  of  concern  or  a  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  the  job. 

It  is  their  job  to  appoint  someone  to  this  position  as  Ambassador 
to  India.  And  if  there  are  political  consequences  to  the  personnel 
decisions,  those  are  the  types  of  things  that  you  face  when  you  take 
over  an  executive  position  in  the  U.S.  Government,  to  face  those 
types  of  complicated  decisions.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  faced  that  decision  with  the  competency  that  we 
would  expect  from  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  chairman's  line  of  questioning  on 
Afghanistan.  You  stated  that  it  was  not  at  all  clear  whether  the 
king  was  willing  or  able  to  try  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  bringing 
peace  to  this  country. 

What  gave  you  that  impression? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  I  have  not  met  with  him  personally, 
as  I  inferred  or  implied.  Others  have  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
And  we  get  the  impression  that  he,  and  we  could  be  wrong,  and 
again  I  have  not  met  with  him  personally,  but  we  get  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  not  certain  that  the  conditions  in  Afghanistan  are 
such  that  he  could  successfully  play  a  catalytic  role.  Again  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  would  in  no  way 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  would  under  the  word  able.  Willing  was 
the  word  that  I  was  looking  for. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  the  two  are  not  unrelated.  If  you  do  not  think 
that  you  can  succeed,  you  may  well  not  be  willing  to  try. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  may  be  the  case.  But  when  I  met  with 
the  king  recently,  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
play  a  role.  I  just  want  to  inform  you  that  whoever  is  giving  you 
that  information  is  wrong.  And  if  you  are  going  to  testify  at  hear- 
ings here,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  be  more  accurate  in  your 
assessment  of  individuals  who  are  playing  roles  or  could  play  roles 
whether  it  is  in  Afghanistan  or  other  places  where  conflicts  exist 
than  the  accuracy  you  have  given  us  on  the  willingness  of  him  to 
participate  in  the  peace  process  in  Afghanistan. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  we  will  look  into  it  further.  I  appre- 
ciate your  input. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  believe  as  to  India  whether  there  is  a  lack 
of  concern  or  lack  of  competency  in  terms  of  not  appointing  an  am- 
bassador for  such  a  long  period  of  time,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  to 
members  of  this  committee  and  to  perhaps  everyone  in  the  world 
who  are  looking  at  this  that  we  have  written  basically  Afghanistan 
off  the  chart.  That  is  basically  what  you  are  telling  us  today. 

And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  today  that  if  we  do  that,  it  is  going 
to  cause  the  Western  world  and  cause  that  region  great  pain  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  has  a  leadership  role  that  it  can  play 
without  necessarily  having  to  introduce  troops  into  different  areas 
of  the  world.  And  in  Afghanistan  in  particular,  we  have  tremen- 
dous diplomatic  leverage,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
respect  that  the  people  of  Afghanistan  have  for  us,  because  we  sup- 
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ported  them  in  their  struggle  for  independence  against  Soviet 
domination. 

Yet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  using  that.  And  from  what  I  gather, 
we  are  not  using  it,  because  we  do  not  have  a  plan,  which  was 
what  the  chairman  was  trying  to  get  at.  It  seems  that  you  set  forth 
the  goal,  we  would  sure  like  to  see  the  goal  of  you  people  working 
together,  but  you  have  absolutely  no  plan  whatsoever  in  order  to 
achieve  that. 

And  I  can  say  that  if  we  do  not  help  them  achieve  that,  we  have 
already  seen  the  bombing  in  New  York  where  some  of  these  bomb- 
ers in  New  York  were  tied  to  Hekmatyar  Gulbuddin,  who  is  one  of 
the  fanatic  Islamic  leaders  in  Afghanistan  who  people  have  been 
concerned  about  for  a  number  of  years. 

You  can  go  ahead  and  answer  that  any  way  that  you  want.  But 
the  bottom  line  is  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  a  plan.  And  on  top 
of  that,  I  think  that  it  is  off  the  radar  scope.  And  if  it  is,  it  is  going 
to  come  back  and  hurt  this  country,  and  hurt  the  people  in  that 
region. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  respond  in  a  couple  of  ways.  First  of  all, 
with  regard  to  how  you  began.  I  want  to  say  again  for  the  record 
that  it  is  not  out  of  lack  of  concern  that  we  do  not  have  an  ambas- 
sador in  New  Delhi.  It  is  an  issue  that  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
over,  and  it  is  not  a  lack  of  concern. 

Moving  on  to  Afghanistan.  I  absolutely  agree  and  the  administra- 
tion agrees  and  shares  your  frustration  over  Afghanistan  in  the 
sense  that  obviously  what  happens  in  Afghanistan  matters  to  use. 
Afghanistan  is  key  to  stability  in  the  region.  We  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  that.  Afghanistan  is  the  second  largest  opium  poppy 
growing  country.  Drugs  are  being  made,  and  drugs  are  being  sold. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Just  one  moment.  The  chairman  and  I  met 
with  the  prime  minister  of  Tajikistan.  We  met  with  him  yesterday. 
And  one  of  the  concerns  that  he  was  raising  dealt  with  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  instability  of  coming  across  the  border,  the  terrorists 
and  the  drug  production,  affecting  his  country  and  the  other  emerg- 
ing countries  in  Asia  that  used  to  be  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Again,  Congressman,  we  share  your  concerns.  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing.  I  traveled  to  Dushanbe,  and  met  with 
many  officials  of  the  Government  of  Tajikistan.  And  it  is  not  only 
drugs,  but  it  is  also  a  training  camp  for  various  militant  groups. 
All  of  these  things  can  and  do  happen  there,  because  there  it  no 
central  authority  which  reaches  anywhere,  even  in  the  capital  city. 

So  we  very  much  share  your  concerns,  and  we  share  your  analy- 
sis. It  is  a  big  problem.  But  we  cannot  figure  out  how  to  exert  our 
influence  in  a  way  that  would  be  supported  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  would  work  and  that  would  make  sense.  Believe  me 
though,  I  emphasize  again,  we  know  it  is  a  problem,  and  we  share 
your  frustration. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  find  it  incredulous  that  if,  as  you  say,  and  I  do 
not  dispute  it,  Afghanistan  is  key  to  the  stability  of  the  region, 
which  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  we  have  no  plan  what- 
soever as  to  how  to  get  a  handle  on  the  situation. 
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With  the  reports  that  we  are  reading  in  the  press,  and  it  is  true 
that  we  do  not  have  anybody  here  from  the  intelligence  agency, 
that  the  missile  market  and  the  arms  market,  much  of  it  ours,  is 
booming  in  that  country  with  people  very,  very  concerned  that  as- 
sets that  we  provided  are  going  to  turn  around  and  bite  us  on  the 
back  side  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  be  very,  very  painful  to  America 
from  every  perspective,  possibly  with  the  loss  of  innocent  civilian 
lives,  and  certainly  very  embarrassing  as  far  as  American  policy  is 
concerned. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  not  considering  or  advocating 
any  kind  of  specific  plan.  There  is  not  a  plan  here  that  I  can  criti- 
cize, which  is  the  sad  part  of  this.  There  should  be  some  kind  of 
plan  that  we  can  either  agree  with  or  not  agree  with.  You  know, 
in  the  Washington  press  just  the  other  day,  they  talked  about  all 
of  these  missiles  that  are  going  all  over  the  world.  And  training 
camps  for  terrorists,  and  things  winding  up  in  Pakistan,  and  things 
winding  up  all  over  the  region  with  all  sorts  of  groups  names  on 
it.  And  just  to  walk  away  and  hope  that  it  is  going  to  get  better 
is  something  that  I  cannot  fathom. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of  things  in  response  to  that. 
First  of  all,  we  agreed  in  our  negative  symmetry  arrangement  with 
the  Russians  when  we  both  stopped  supplying  arms  to  Afghanistan 
to  undertake  a  very  serious  effort  to  get  major  weapon  systems  out 
of  Afghanistan.  We  have  been  doing  that  consistently. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  have  been  getting  major  weapon  systems  out 
of  Afghanistan? 

Ms.  PIaphel.  We  have  been  keeping  our  commitments  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  are  our  commitments,  and  what  have  we 
gotten  out? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  about  that  in  closed  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  here.  But  we  have  been  active  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  the  Russians  have  been  symmetrically  suc- 
cessful? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  they  have  been  symmetrically  committed  let's 
say. 

In  terms  again  of  U.S.  engagement,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  this  situ- 
ation. The  United  States  has  been  the  most  active  in  trying  to  do 
something.  We  are  the  ones  who  always  take  the  lead  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  we  are  always  the  first  off  the  mark  in  our  state- 
ments. 

I  went  into  Afghanistan  last  November.  I  talked  to  Hekmatyar 
Gulbuddin.  I  talked  to  President  Rabbani,  and  I  talked  to  Masood, 
and  I  talked  to  Dostam.  I  made  our  concerns  about  how  Afghani- 
stan was  disintegrating  and  what  it  meant  to  them  as  a  country 
very  clear. 

But  we  cannot  get  inside  these  people's  minds,  and  motivate 
them  to  put  aside  their  factional  rivalries,  and  concentrate  on  de- 
veloping a  plan,  an  Afghan  plan,  to  create  a  stable  broad  based 
government,  and  finally  give  their  people  the  break  that  they  de- 
serve. We  cannot  do  that  for  them.  We  stand  by  to  help  in  every 
way  we  can.  When  they  do,  we  will  go  back  in,  and  we  will  help 
with  the  reconstruction.  We  understand  our  responsibilities  there. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  We  could  not  do  it  in  Lebanon  either.  But  we  did 
not  stand  by.  We  even  encouraged  the  Syrians  to  go  in  and  bring 
some  semblance  of  order. 

Was  it  better  when  the  Soviets  were  in  Afghanistan,  should  we 
encourage  some  kind  of  outside  stabilizing  force  if  we  do  not  have 
the  will  to  do  it? 

Ms.  Raphel.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the 
answer. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  you  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  note  that  I 
learned  early  in  my  life  that  an  expert  can  usually  tell  you  every 
reason  in  the  world  why  something  will  not  work  and  why  not  to 
try  something,  foreign  policy  experts.  The  only  alternative  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  terms  of  the  last  few  years  in  Afghanistan  is  to 
at  least  try  to  use  the  king  as  a  temporary  vehicle  to  bring  at  least 
an  established  government,  because  the  factions  know  that  this 
guy  is  not  going  to  live  very  long,  because  he  is  an  older  man  and 
he  will  die,  and  they  know  that  and  they  do  not  fear  him  as  much 
as  they  fear  each  other. 

That  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  have  been  just  dismissed  out- 
right without  actually  any  alternatives  saying  that  this  is  a  better 
strategy.  In  the  last  6  months  from  talking  to  people  behind  the 
scenes,  that  is  what  I  am  getting.  And  as  you  have  so  ably  pointed 
out  today,  we  do  not  have  a  plan.  And  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Afghanistan,  if  we  do  not  have  at  least 
a  game  plan  in  mind,  it  is  going  to  come  back  and  hurt  us.  We  do 
not  have  to  wait  until  some  time  when  an  airliner  is  down  or  hi- 
jacked, or  some  American  citizens  are  put  at  risk,  or  some  other 
bomber  in  New  York,  who  had  has  associated  with  Hekmatyar 
Gulbuddin,  kill  some  Americans. 

I  am  leaving  that  with  you,  and  with  the  hope  that  we  can  work- 
ing together  on  this.  And  if  this  stimulates  a  stronger  commitment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  does  not  even  have  enough 
commitment  even  to  try  to  make  the  political  decisions  it  has  to 
make  to  get  an  ambassador  to  India  in  this  region. 

Have  you  met  with  the  President  and  discussed  the  Ambassador- 
ship to  India  or  any  of  these  things  we  are  talking  about? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Secretary  has  done  that.  And  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  resolve  that  situation.  The 
President  knows  that  it  is  an  awkward  situation,  and  that  it  has 
been  misinterpreted  as  a  slight  to  India,  and  we  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  just  hope  that  we  pay  some  attention 
to  this  area.  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to  pay  dearly 
if  we  do  not. 

Just  one  note,  and  I  will  yield  back  my  time.  I  thank  you  for  in- 
dulging me.  I  do  believe  that  human  rights  has  to  play  some  role 
in  American  policy.  And  I  have  been  a  little  bit  dismayed  today.  I 
have  not  heard  a  major  affirmation  of  human  rights.  I  know  we 
will  hear  about  it  later  in  this  hearing,  where  we  will  hear  about 
opportunities  for  human  rights. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  major  human  rights  problem 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  Kashmir.  Whether  it  is  that  situation 
or  whether  it  is  the  threat  of  instability  in  Afghanistan,  or  whether 
it  is  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  Pakistan  and  India  rivalry  does 
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not  get  out  of  hand,  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  world.  And  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration  will  pay  attention  to  it  in  the 
future.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  RaI'HEL.  Congressman,  may  I  just  say  that  we  would  wel- 
come working  with  you  and  any  other  members  of  the  committee 
or  staff,  not  only  on  South  Asia  as  a  whole,  but  on  Afghanistan  par- 
ticularly. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Just  one  note  before  I  close.  I  think  I  am  the 
only  member,  I  know  that  I  am  the  only  member  of  this  committee, 
but  I  think  that  I  am  the  only  member  of  Congress  who  actually 
went  into  Afghanistan  during  the  Afghan  war,  and  know  some  of 
the  people  that  you  are  talking  about.  And  they  are  desperate  for 
American  leadership.  They  are  desperate  to  have  someone  come 
along.  They  cannot  put  together  the  coalition  that  the  Saudis  did 
in  order  to  create  an  alternative. 

And  I  really  thank  the  chairman  for  focusing  on  this  today,  be- 
cause no  one  else  in  the  government  has  been  focusing  on  it.  And 
it  is  a  threat  to  our  well-being  if  we  let  the  situation  get  out  of 
hand.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  I  could  just  have  an  amendment,  if  it  is  appropriate.  I  think 
that  Charlie  Wilson  might  have  been  the  other  member  of  Congress 
who  was  in  the  country  during  that  period  of  time,  but  a  coura- 
geous small  few. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want 
to  echo  my  sentiments — and  it  is  certainly  not  a  personal  reflection 
against  you,  Madam  Secretary — of  my  utter  disappointment  with 
the  administration  for  having  dragged  on  this  problem  of  getting 
an  ambassadorship  for  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world. 

This  has  now  been  well  over  a  year  and  a  half,  and  things  keep 
bouncing  here  and  there.  And  it  never  seems  to  get  settled  once 
and  for  all.  I  realize  the  sensitivity  of  the  problems  affecting  Mr. 
Solarz'  appointment.  But  I  think  he  is  just  as  frustrated.  If  some- 
body in  the  administration,  or  the  White  House,  or  someone  would 
just  give  him  some  sense  of  direction,  and  say  either  yes  or  no  or 
maybe  or  what. 

I  really  think  that  it  is  a  tremendous  disservice  to  our  friends  in 
India.  It  is  a  disappointment,  because  it  is  a  reflection  and  some- 
how it  seems  to  imply  that  we  do  not  seem  to  hold  much  of  a  prior- 
ity in  our  relations  with  such  an  important  country  as  India. 

There  is  a  perception,  Madam  Secretary,  among  some  of  the  lead- 
ers that  I  have  talked  to  in  South  Asia  that  our  policy  basically  to- 
ward this  region  has  basically  just  been  lip  service  with  hardly 
really  any  real  substance. 

And  reflecting  on  this  fact  too,  what  is  the  total  population  in 
South  Asia  as  a  region? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  believe  that  it  is  about  1.3  billion. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Million? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Billion. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes. 

And  what  is  the  total  U.S.  investment  in  South  Asia  at  this  point 
in  time? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  You  mean  development  assistance? 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega.  How  much  is  the  business  community  there 
for,  do  we  not  have  in  excess  of  $6  bilhon  in  U.S.  investments,  as 
far  as  American  business  is  concerned? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  have  a  good  estimate.  But  it  varies  from 
country  to  country. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  know  that,  but  do  we  have  anything  in 
total  numbers?  What  we  have  is  a  new  equation  that  was  somehow 
developed  I  believe  as  part  of  our  foreign  policy  basically,  that  for- 
eign policy  equals  trade  policy.  And  if  I  am  correct  that  we  hardly 
do  any  investments  in  this  region,  do  you  think  perhaps  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  also  give  that  much  attention  to  our  eco- 
nomic interests  in  this  region  of  the  world? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  just  identified  India  as  1  of  the  10  big  emerging  markets 
for  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes,  I  understand  that  from  your  statement. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  believe  Secretary  Brown  will  be  going  to  the 
area. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes,  but  I  am  looking  at  it  collectively.  Paki- 
stan only  has  170  million  people,  as  I  recall.  And  Afghanistan,  just 
as  many,  perhaps  100  million.  So  if  we  talk  about  the  numbers. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  much  investment  do  we  have 
in  this  region,  can  you  provide  that  for  the  record? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Yes,  we  would  be  happy  to  provide  it. 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  can  provide  it  for  the  record. 

In  terms  of  the  stock  of  investment,  we  have  been  focusing  a  lot 
recently  on  India.  And  I  actually  had  a  sheet  that  had  all  of  those 
numbers  on  it,  and  I  cannot  seem  to  locate  it.  We  can  easily  get 
it  quickly  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Could  you  provide  it? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Certainly. 

U.S.  investment  in  South  Asia,  preponderantly  in  India,  is  approximately  $L8  bil- 
lion. 

Ms.  Raphel.  But  I  would  say,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement, 
that  with  economic  reform  in  almost  all  countries  in  the  region, 
U.S.  investment  interest  is  picking  up.  It  is  picking  up  most  rapidly 
and  most  intensely  at  this  point  in  India,  but  there  are  opportuni- 
ties in  other  states  as  well. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  will  provide  for  the  record  the  specifics 
of  exactly  how  much  investment  we  have  in  this  area? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  our  invest- 
ment basically  reflects  our  economic  and  security  interests  as  well 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  world.  I  am  just  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  not  even  put  any  amount  of  money  for 
Afghanistan.  If  seems  like  we  have  all  of  a  sudden  forgotten  this 
country's  stand  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  all  of  these  years.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  it  is  washed  out  of  existence,  despite  the  problems 
that  they  have  there. 

Should  we  not  at  least  put  some  kind  of  contingency  funding  in 
the  event  that  Afghanistan  in  the  course  of  this  coming  fiscal  year 
should  settle  its  problems?  Putting  a  zero  there  might  mean  that 
these  guys  do  not  even  exist.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
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sacrifice  that  this  country  made  to  go  up  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  buy  our  armaments,  and  our  weapons,  and  our  military  stuff, 
that  we  just  gave  them  the  weapons  and  they  fought  for  democracy 
in  that  respect. 

Should  not  the  administration  at  least  put  some  kind  of  a  contin- 
gency fund  to  give  some  kind  of  humanitarian  assistance? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  think  that  if  the  conditions  changed,  that  we 
would  certainly  be  very  interested  in  looking  at  the  situation  again. 
Our  feeling  right  now  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  meaningful 
U.S.  bilateral  program.  And  our  request  reflects  the  decision  to 
close  the  Afghan  program,  which  is  now  based  in  Islamabad.  This 
is  part  of  our  overall  review  of  our  programs  around  the  world.  The 
Afghan  program  is  1  of  21  missions  that  are  being  closed  this  year, 
in  part  because  of  the  budget  concerns  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  My  time  is  running,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
sure. 

So  you  are  saying  that  if  conditions  to  change,  that  you  will  come 
back  to  the  Hill  to  request  more  funding? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  We  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  For  more  assistance. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Absolutely.  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  other  questions  is  are  all  other  missions 
in  Afghanistan  also  out  of  the  country,  or  are  we  the  only  embassy 
that  is  out  of  Afghanistan,  are  there  other  diplomatic  missions 
there? 

Ms.  Raphel.  There  are  a  few.  At  this  point,  there  are  no  Western 
governments  with  missions  there. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  How  about  eastern  governments? 

Ms.  Rai'HEL.  The  Iranians  are  there,  the  Pakistanis  are  there, 
the  Indians,  I  think  the  Turks.  And  they  come  and  go  in  the  sense 
that  when  the  situation  deteriorates,  they  tend  to  pull  their  person- 
nel out,  and  send  them  back  in. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  But  they  do  have  a  presence  there? 

Ms.  Raphel.  There  is  a  presence  there  of  various  embassies,  but 
I  would  say  only  a  handful. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  But  at  least  there  is  presence  there.  Other 
countries  do  have  a  presence  there. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  we  have  just  completely  just  walked  off. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes.  I  have  been  reminded  here  by  my  colleagues 
that  the  Pakistan  Embassy,  of  course  and  understandably,  closed 
last  week  when  it  was  ransacked  by  Afghans  in  Kabul  in  response 
to  the  killing  of  three  Afghans  who  had  hijacked  the  bus  load  of 
schoolboys. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Kashmir  and  Punjab,  where  are  we  with 
that? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Where  are  we  in  what  sense,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Well,  this  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
thorniest  issues  that  we  have  had  deal  with  with  Kashmir  and 
Punjab  with  Pakistan  and  India. 

Has  there  been  some  settlement  of  this  issue,  or  are  they  still 
fighting? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  let  me  separate  the  two.  Punjab,  which  I 
know  you  visited  last  year,  the  situation  has  improved  there  mark- 
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markedly  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  There  were  state  elections 
back  in  December  of  1992,  and  there  have  been  local  elections  since 
then.  There  is  no  longer  Presidential  rule  in  the  State  of  Punjab. 
So  there  is  a  government  there  that  is  responsible,  and  there  is  an 
authority  in  charge. 

The  level  of  violence  has  declined  significantly  in  Punjab  in  the 
last  18  months.  But  there  are  still  problems  with  human  rights 
abuses  there,  but  to  a  much  lesser  degree  than  there  was  at  the 
height  of  the  insurgency. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  There  has  been  some  real  concern  about 
China's  nuclear  arsenal  development  expressed  by  some  of  our 
South  Asian  country  leaders. 

What  is  our  policy  toward  China's  nuclear  situation  developing 
and  as  it  reflects  also  on  India  and  Pakistan?  There  has  been  some 
concern  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  India  about  China's  nuclear  de- 
velopment. 

Should  India  also  take  the  form  likewise,  that  they  should  also 
develop  its  nuclear  capability,  if  China  continues  to  grow  as  far  as 
its  nuclear  capability? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  just  answer  that  with  respect  to  China's  ef- 
fect on  South  Asia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  India  has  been  con- 
cerned about  China's  nuclear  and  conventional  capabilities.  Be- 
cause after  all,  they  fought  a  war  with  the  Chinese  in  1962.  They 
have  also  been  concerned,  as  has  we,  with  the  Chinese  providing 
certain  weapon  systems,  or  designs,  or  whatever  to  Pakistan. 

As  I  think  you  know,  last  fall  we  sanctioned  the  Chinese,  because 
we  suspected  that  they  were  shipping  M-11  missile  related  parts 
to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Are  we  not  sending  a  signal  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  if  there  is  no  check  on  China's 
nuclear  capabilities,  that  India  will  then  be  forced  to  do  the  same? 

I  know  that  India  has  exploded  only  nuclear  just  to  prove  that 
it  has  the  capability  now,  with  that  one  nuclear  detonation  that 
they  made  several  years  ago.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  concern 
about  this. 

And  I  was  wondering  do  we  have  a  policy  toward  China  in  seeing 
that  their  nuclear  proliferation  be  limited  or  lessened  in  some  way? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  we  obviously  have  a  global  policv  on 
nonproliferation.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  specifically  to  the  China 
aspects  of  it,  because  that  is  not  my  region.  I  would  be  happy  to 
speak  to  the  South  Asian  aspects  of  our  nonproliferation  policy. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Madam  Secretary,  we  have  got  a  vote.  OK 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  We  will  be  right  back. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  have  a  vote  on  the  rule  on  the  budget.  And 
we  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  moments  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Recess] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  will 
continue  with  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just  end 
my  questioning  with  this  question  to  the  Secretary,  and  maybe  we 
will  have  a  better  definition. 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  your  responsibility  to  deal  with  China, 
Madam  Secretary.  But  the  fact  of  India  and  Pakistan,  the  very  se- 
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rious  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation  comes  to  my  mind.  And  I  want 
to  ask  you  for  your  response.  I  understand  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  movement  to  establish  a  South  Asian  nuclear  free  zone,  and 
that  the  administration  does  fully  support  the  concept  and  the  idea, 
just  as  we  have  been  signatories  to  several  other  nuclear  free  zone 
treaties. 

You  cannot  help  but  bring  China  into  the  picture,  Madam  Sec- 
retary, for  the  simple  fact  that  I  think  that  there  are  recent  move- 
ments now  between  India  and  Pakistan  to  kind  of  settle  the  situa- 
tion as  far  as  nuclear  issues  are  concerned.  But  their  real  fear,  my 
understanding  is  that  India's  real  fear,  now  is  with  China. 

And  I  want  to  know  if  your  office  has  been  very  assertive  with 
the  President  as  well  as  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  pushing  this 
idea  toward  China,  and  see  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  stability 
when  it  comes  to  this  very  serious  problem? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  best  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions and  concerns  by  just  reviewing  the  nonproliferation  issue 
quickly  as  regards  South  Asia.  First  of  all,  I  will  repeat  the  obvi- 
ous, which  is  nonproliferation  is  a  very  big  and  very  high  priority 
issue  for  this  administration,  both  globally  and  in  various  regions, 
among  which  is  South  Asia. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  That  is  not  just  nuclear? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  That  is  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  as  ballistic  missiles.  But  in  the  South  Asian  area,  we  are 
most  concerned  about  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles. 

Now  as  we  said  in  our  reports  to  Congress,  our  two  reports  to 
Congress,  our  approach  in  South  Asia  is  to  try  to  cap,  and  then  roll 
back,  and  then  finally  eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
ballistic  missiles.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  And  we  have  been  hard 
at  work  looking  for  practical  step  by  step  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  several  different  tracks  going  with  regard  to  pro- 
liferation. 

We  have  had  intense  bilateral  dialogues  with  India  and  Paki- 
stan. In  the  last  few  months,  we  have  started  dialogues  with  the 
Chinese  for  exactly  the  reasons  that  you  have  described,  discussing 
with  them  our  concerns  about  proliferation  in  South  Asia,  and 
what  we  would  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  to  help  us  con- 
trol the  situation  there. 

We  have  recently  had  a  proposal  for  a  multilateral  track  with 
India  and  Pakistan.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  they  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  this  idea.  We  just  need  to  agree,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult, on  who  would  be  at  the  table,  what  the  format  would  be  and 
so  on,  the  terms  of  reference.  But  the  idea  of  going  beyond  the  bi- 
lateral dialogues  we  think  is  important.  And  we  have  put  this  pro- 
posal forward  first  to  the  two  countries  most  concerned. 

We  also  have  been  very  supportive  of  what  we  would  call  track 
two  private  efforts  to  fully  blend  all  of  the  complex  issues,  tech- 
nical, philosophical,  and  whatever  on  nonproliferation.  There  re- 
cently was  a  very  constructive  meeting  in  Shanghai  between  Chi- 
nese, Indian,  American,  and  Pakistani  officials,  which  was  from  all 
reports  very  constructive. 

So  we  have  concentrated  very  hard  on  trying  to  follow  a  multi- 
track  approach,  getting  at  the  problem  from  various  angles,  but 
recognizing  that  we  need  a  step  by  step  approach. 
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Now  I  think  that  it  probably  would  be  appropriate  to  talk  about 
the  Pressler  amendment.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  review  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Lee  Hamilton 
recently  wrote  a  piece  on  it,  which  was  just  in  fact  passed  out  to 
me,  but  I  had  seen  it  before. 

As  you  know,  in  the  early  stages,  the  first  discussion  draft  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  administration  decided  to  take  out  all 
country  specific  amendments.  This  reflected  the  administration's 
preference  for  having  the  flexibility  of  not  being  tied  down  to  coun- 
try specific  amendments  and  restrictions,  and  a  general  preference 
for  generic  legislation.  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  only  administra- 
tion that  has  had  that  preference. 

But  when  we  saw  the  reaction  to  this  and  how  this  move  was 
being  misinterpreted  as  a  lack  of  resolve  on  the  issue  of  prolifera- 
tion, we  put  it  back  in.  It  was  about  that  simple,  because  we  want- 
ed there  to  be  no  mistake  about  our  resolve  on  the  proliferation 
issue. 

We  believe  that  the  Pressler  amendment  has  been  helpful  in 
slowing  down  the  Pakistan  nuclear  program.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  And  I  think  that  there  is  leverage  still  in  the 
legislation  and  in  that  amendment  that  if  we  could  think  of  a  way 
to  use  it,  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  in  persuading  the  Paki- 
stanis to  cap  their  nuclear  program  as  it  is  today. 

We  have  talked  to  various  members  of  Congress  about  our  ideas 
in  that  regard.  But  I  would  say  here  that  there  is  no  talk  of  repeal- 
ing the  Pressler  amendment,  and  there  is  certainly  no  thought  of 
domg  anything  without  full  consultations  with  the  Congress.  So  I 
think  that  since  we  have  ongoing  discussions,  that  I  do  not  want 
to  comment  any  further  on  that.  But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
do  have  an  approach  on  nonproliferation  in  the  region,  and  we  have 
been  working  it  very  hard. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Does  that  mean  that  the  administration  is  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  waiver  this  year  on  Pressler? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  have  no  plans  to  ask  for  a  waiver  on  Pressler, 
no. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  ask  what  might  appear  to  be  a  semanti- 
cally  different  question. 

Are  we  going  to  ask  for  an  exception  to  Pressler,  are  we  going 
to  attempt  to  sell  F-16s  to  Pakistan;  and  if  indeed  that  is  pre- 
cluded presently  and  you  are  not  going  to  ask  for  a  waiver,  how  do 
you  intend  to  do  that  if  your  answer  is  that  we  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  do  that? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  de- 
tail in  a  public  forum  about  the  sorts  of  proposals  that  we  have 
been  considering.  We  briefed  various  members  and  staff  on  our 
most  recent  thoughts  with  regard  to  Pakistan.  If  we  were  to  con- 
sider and  get  to  the  point  where  we  wished  to  go  forward  with  the 
idea  of  using  the  leverage  in  the  Pressler  amendment,  which  does 
include  F-16s  and  some  other  things,  we  would  only  do  so  in  fiill 
consultation  with  the  Congress. 

And  let  me  say  also  that  the  F-16s  that  were  not  released  be- 
cause of  the  Pressler  amendment 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  They  have  been  paid  for  already. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  they  have  been  paid  for  already. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  They  have  been  sold  already,  just  not  delivered. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Right,  exactly. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  will  anxiously  await  your  briefing. 

In  furtherance  of  discussion  that  we  had  before  about  the  levels 
of  funding,  the  documents  that  were  supplied  to  us  I  believe  by 
your  shop,  Ms.  Carpenter,  does  indeed  have  funding  at 
$155,479,000.  And  it  shows  last  year's  appropriation  at 
$182,088,000,  for  India. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  think  that  matches  with  what  we  have. 
Maybe  we  can  compare  charts. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  This  is  total  aid. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  All  I  have  is  development  assistance,  ESF,  and 
food  aid.  I  do  not  have  any  other  figures  on  other  kinds  of  assist- 
ance. The  figures  for  development  assistance  for  India  for  1995  are 
estimated  to  be — we  still  do  not  have  a  final  figure,  but  it  is  $45.2 
of  development  assistance.  In  1994,  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  1994? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Yes.  And  Public  Law  480  is  $103.4  approxi- 
mately, for  a  total  of  $148.6.  That  is  estimated  1994.  1995  is 
$155.3.  That  is  a  total  again  of  development  assistance  and  food 
aid. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  dispute  that  that  is  what  you  have.  But 
the  CPD,  which  I  understand  means  the  congressional  presentation 
document,  has  the  figure  that  I  have  cited. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  OK  I  would  be  happy  to  go  over  the  figures 
with  you  later, 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  if  we  could  get  that  straightened  out,  so  that 
we  are  not  discussing  aid  levels,  and  you  are  talking  about  one  set 
of  numbers. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  The  problem  may  be  that  we  have  introduced  a 
new  accounting  procedure  for  the  1995  request. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  care  what  the  accounting  procedure  is, 
as  long  as  the  numbers  you  give  us  are  the  same  numbers  you  are 
testifying  about.  Because  otherwise,  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  OK.  I  am  sorry  for  the  confusion.  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  over  the  charts,  and  see  where  the  difference  is  later. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  can  be  just  as  confused  with  your  set  of  charts 
as  the  set  of  charts  that  the  agency  has  given  me,  as  long  as  it  is 
the  same  song  sheet. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  think  we  can  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  sure  that  we  can.  I  would  have  hoped  to 
have  it  resolved  before  the  hearing  on  the  aid  levels,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  the  aid  levels  are  that  we  are  talking  about  right 
now. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  The  aid  levels  that  we  are  talking  about,  we  are 
still  speaking  of  India  for  1995,  correct? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Right.  We  can  talk  about  India. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  My  information  is  that  it  is  a  total  of 

Mr.  Ackerman.  India,  1995. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Is  a  total  of  $155,278,  and  that  is 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  have  $155,479.  But  that  is  close  enough  for 
the  government  at  work.  All  right.  $155,500. 
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Ms.  Carpenter.  That  is  a  combination  of  government  assistance 
and  food  aid. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  correct.  And  I  believe  IMET  as  well. 

Ms.  CARPE^^^ER.  No,  it  does  not  include  IMET.  Maybe  that  is  the 
source  of  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  is  something  called  promoting  peace  direct 
training,  it  looks  like  .2. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  have  just  been  told  that  there  is  $200,000  in 
IMET,  so  that  is  probably  the  source  of  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  we  are  back  to  $155.47  or  $155,500.  OK.  And 
that  same  number  compares  to  $182  for  fiscal  year  1994,  which  is 
still  that  $27  million  difference. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  cannot  comment  on  non-AID  managed  funds. 
I  suspect  that  there  is  something  else  in  there,  in  the  funds  that 
you  are  looking  at.  I  think  you  are  looking  at  funds  for  the  total 
150  account.  Aiid  the  figures  that  I  have  are  for  AID  managed 
funds,  which  are  development  assistance  and  ESF,  Not  ESF  in  this 
case,  but  Public  Law  480. 

Mr,  Ackerman.  Why  do  we  not  resolve  this  at  the  staff  level 
rather  than  taking  all  of  this  public  time. 

Madam  Secretary,  let  me  just  ask  you,  briefly  if  you  will 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  I  get  a  chance  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions today? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  hope  you  will  get  all  the  time  you  need,  Mr. 
Burton.  And  I  hope  that  Mr.  Fingerhut  will  get  all  of  the  time  that 
he  needs.  He  was  here  very  early  in  the  morning  when  the  gavel 
was  rapped,  and  has  been  waiting  patiently  as  long  as  you  have. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Chair  will  also  be  able  to  ask  some  questions 
also.  We  just  urge  some  patience  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  you  do  not  operate  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
But  this  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on.  I  just  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  let  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  also. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  All  of  the  members  will  certainly  be  able  to  ask 
all  of  the  questions.  If  we  want  to  go  by  the  rules  as  well,  I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  the  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions before  members  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  allow  you,  Mr.  Burton,  full  courtesies  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  you  may  ask  any  questions  that  you  would 
like. 

Madam  Secretary,  there  was  some  confusion  not  too  many 
months  ago,  maybe  it  was  semantical  as  well,  about  U.S.  policy 
with  regard  to  Kashmir,  And  perhaps  you  could  just  explain  to  us 
what  our  policy  is,  just  briefly,  so  that  we  understand  the  adminis- 
tration policy  carefully. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  briefly.  We  have  viewed 
the  entire  territory  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  entire  former 
princely  state,  as  disputed  territory.  This  is  a  longstanding  posi- 
tion, not  just  the  position  of  this  administration. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  for  that  dispute  to  be  resolved  is 
by  discussions  and  negotiations  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  the 
spirit  of  the  1972  Simla  Accord.  We  believe  as  a  practical 
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Mr.^  ACKERMAN.  When  you  say  that  we  regard  that  as  disputed 
territory,  you  are  saying  that  it  is  the  administration's  poHcy  that 
we  do  not  regard  that  as  part  of  India? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  is  the  administration's  pohcy  that  the  territory, 
who  it  belongs  to  is  an  issue  that  is  in  dispute,  yes.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  policy  of  this  administration.  It  has  been  our  policy  since 
1947. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  For  the  record,  you  are  not  just  talking  about  the 
part  of  the  princely  state  that  some  consider  India's  part,  but  you 
are  speaking  of 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  entire- 


Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Both  parts. 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  former  princely  state,  yes,  which  includes  both 
the  parts  that  India  now  holds  and  the  parts  that  Pakistan  now 
holds. 

Mr.  AciCERMAN.  And  the  parts  that  Pakistan  now  holds  are  in 
dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  part  of  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  our  view,  yes.  It  has  been,  again  I  empha- 
size, the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  the  part  that  someone  described  as  pres- 
ently held  by  India,  it  is  the  administration's  view  whether  or  not 
that  is  part  of  India  is  not  a  resolved  issue,  and  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  India? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  is  not  a  resolved  issue.  It  is  disputed  territory  in 
our  view,  yes.  Now  again,  if  I  could  just  continue.  In  our  view, 
India  and  Pakistan  need  to  negotiate  a  resolution  of  this  long  dis- 
pute and  conflict.  In  the  spirit  of  the  1972  Simla  Accord,  we  believe 
that  as  a  practical  matter  that  it  is  important  that  any  settlement 
and  resolution  takes  into  account  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Kash- 
mir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  In  what  form? 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  for  the  parties  to  decide.  And  I  would  add 
in  that  regard  that  we  were  encouraged  by  the  resumption  of  the 
high  level  dialogue  between  India  and  Pakistan  early  this  year 
when  the  foreign  secretaries  met  in  early  January.  And  we  have 
encouraged  both  sides  to  carry  on  with  that  dialogue,  and  to  deep- 
en the  dialogue,  and  to  have  another  round  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  or  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  human  rights  condition  in  the  region,  or  is  it  stable? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Government 
of  India  has  taken  some  steps  in  recent  months  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove their  human  rights  record  in  Kashmir.  These  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  we  understand 
is  becoming  active  and  gaining  credibility.  It  includes  a  more  active 
dialogue  with  various  international  human  rights  groups  including 
Amnesty  International. 

Amnesty  International  issued  a  statement  when  they  finished  a 
trip  to  Maharastra  State.  And  they  were  very  pleased  with  the  ac- 
cess to  government  officials  and  so  on  that  they  received  there,  as 
they  were  doing  a  report  on  what  happened  at  the  Bombay  bomb- 
ings last  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  ICRC  is  going  to  do  a  humanitarian 
survey  in  Kashmir  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  more  transparent  in  terms  of  letting  people — and 
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I  am  speaking  for  example  of  the  European  Union,  an  ambassa- 
dorial group,  the  European  Union.  They  recently  went,  and  were 
allowed  to  freely  go  around  and  speak  to  whom  they  wished  to 
speak  to,  not  just  government  officials. 

So  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  effort  afoot  in  terms  of  trans- 
parency, and  an  effort  to  strengthen  accountability  for  abuses  that 
do  occur.  That  being  said,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  human  rights 
abuses  occurring  in  Kashmir,  both  on  the  part  of  the  militants  and 
on  the  part  of  the  security  forces.  And  it  continues  to  be  a  problem, 
and  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Did  you  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Pakistanis 
or  not? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  have,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  put  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Pakistanis  not  to  support  militancy.  Early  on,  there 
was  evidence  that  they  were  giving  more  than  the  diplomatic  and 
moral  support  that  they  claimed.  We  leaned  on  them  very  heavily. 
And  our  evidence  suggests  that  they  have  substantially  curtailed 
that  support. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  determine  whether  some  support  is 
still  getting  through.  We  suspect  that  support  from  private  groups 
is  definitely  still  getting  through.  But  this  is  a  very  active  part  of 
our  dialogue  with  Pakistan. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Did  they  allow  the  International  Red  Cross  into  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  My  understanding  is  that  the  International  Red 
Cross  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  survey  of  humanitarian  needs. 

Mr.  Burton.  Do  they  currently  allow  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  have  they  in  the  past  allowed  the  International  Red  Cross 
free  access  to  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Not  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Burton.  Did  they  currently  or  in  the  past  have  they  allowed 
the  international  human  rights  organizations  free  access  to  Kash- 
mir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  depends  on  which  organization  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Burton.  Amnesty  International. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Amnesty  International,  not  in  recent  years,  no.  Asia 
Watch  has  written  reports. 

Mr.  Burton.  Free  access  to  Kashmir,  free  access  anywhere  they 
want  to  go  in  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  And  any  time  they  want  to  go.  As  a  general  rule, 
no. 

Mr.  Burton.  Do  they  have  550,000  Indian  troops  in  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Our  understanding  that  the  number  is  a  bit  lower 
than  that. 

Mr.  Burton.  What  figure? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Perhaps  around  350,000  to  400,000.  It  is  difficult  to 
pin  down  precisely. 

Mr.  Burton.  They  have  approximately  400,000,  but  that  does 
not  include  the  local  police  force? 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  the  total  number  of  security  forces. 

Mr.  Burton.  400,000,  is  that  right? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Burton.  The  figures  that  I  get  are  more  Hke  550,000,  but 
I  will  not  quibble  over  150,000. 

How  about  in  Punjab,  how  many  military  and  paramilitary  forces 
as  well  as  police  do  they  have  in  there  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  have  an  exact  number  for  that,  but  I  can 
get  it  for  you  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Burton.  According  to  my  figures,  it  is  close  to  500,000  or 
550,000. 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  sounds  very  high,  but  I  will  get  a  figure  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  BmtTON.  The  figures  we  have,  we  estimate  that  there  is 
somewhere  around  1.2  million  total  police  and  military  forces  up 
there. 

The  Government  of  India  maintains  in  Punjab  a  force  of  approximately  140,000 
army  troops,  40,000  paramilitary,  and  60,000  state  police. 

Regarding  the  human  rights  violations  up  there,  are  the  gang 
rapes  still  going  on  in  Kashmir,  are  women  who  are  pregnant  still 
be  attacked  by  14  or  15  Indian  troops? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  as  I  said,  there  are  still  serious 
human  rights  abuses  occurring  in  Kashmir.  They  are  committed 
both  by  the  security  forces  and  by  the  militants.  The  1993  human 
rights  report  goes  into  as  much  detail  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect. 

Mr.  Burton.  Are  the  TADA  laws  still  in  effect? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Burton.  And  the  TADA  laws,  Madam  Secretary,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  allow  them  to  take  people  without  judicial  proceeding  out 
of  their  homes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  put  them  into  jail  for  an 
undetermined  amount  of  time  without  giving  any  kind  of  response 
to  the  family  or  anybody  else,  they  just  take  them  and  throw  them 
into  jail. 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  basically  correct.  Congressman.  Let  me  say 
a  couple  of  things.  One,  there  are  many  states  in  the  region  that 
have  similar  kinds  of  laws  allowing  governments  to  detain  people 
for  various  periods  of  time  without  charging  them. 

Mr.  Burton.  Does  that  make  it  correct? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  am  not  judging  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  I  am 
just  saying  that  is  the  way  that  the  laws  are. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  get,  over  the  past  several  years  in- 
cluding documented  evidence,  and  pictures,  and  everything  else,  is 
that  the  extra-judicial  killings,  the  torture,  the  rapes,  and  the  other 
things  that  have  been  going  on,  they  continue  to  go  on.  And  we  do 
not  have  access  to  the  regions,  so  that  we  can  stop  it  number  one, 
or  to  be  able  to  report  on  it. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of  things  there.  First  of  all,  we 
agree  that  a  lot  of  human  rights  abuses  are  being  committed.  That 
is  why  we  have  our  human  rights  reports.  And  I  think  that  we 
have  put  a  lot  of  detail  into  our  reports  about  instances  that  have 
occurred  there. 

If  I  could  clarify.  It  is  a  little  bit  misleading  to  say  that  there  is 
not  free  access  to  Kashmir,  In  the  sense  that  diplomats  who  are 
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posted  in  India  are  free  to  travel  up  there.  You  need  no  special  per- 
mission. I  have  traveled  around  the  valley  myself.  I  did  not  have 
to  ask  for  a  permit  or  any  such  thing.  Where  control  does  come  into 
play  is  in  issuing  visas. 

Mr.  Burton.  When  we  talk  to  people  who  have  relatives  and 
loved  ones  in  Srinagar  and  elsewhere,  and  they  talk  about  the 
atrocities  that  are  taking  placed  up  there  that  are  legion,  they  tell 
us  that  the  human  rights  groups  and  other  organizations  simply  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  in  there  and  report. 

And  they  have  had  to  smuggle  out  video  tapes.  They  have  cases 
where  people  have  been  picked  up  on  the  street,  and  they  har- 
vested their  kidneys  to  use  for  transplants  in  other  parts  of  India. 
And  we  have  documentation  of  that  on  film  where  people  wake  up 
and  a  kidney  is  missing. 

Are  you  aware  of  that? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  I  know  that  there  are  many  stories 
and  many  well  documented  stories  of  atrocities  in  Kashmir.  As  I 
say,  we  document  many  of  them  ourselves.  The  Indian  press  and 
the  Indian  human  rights  groups  document  many  of  them  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  issues,  main  issues,  major  issues  in  our  dialogue  with 
the  Indians  on  human  rights,  which  goes  on  constantly,  I  would 
add,  is  the  need  to  allow  human  rights  organizations,  international 
human  rights  organizations,  into  Kashmir,  and  free  access  to  Kash- 
mir. 

I  think  that  we  have  made  some  progress.  Although  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  it  is  a  very  large  problem,  and  much  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  I  might  just  follow  up  and  say  that  we  have  been 
fighting  this  battle  now  for  7  or  8  years.  And  I  have  seen  no  mani- 
fest change  under  Republican  or  Democratic  administrations  to- 
ward the  Grovernment  of  India.  We  go  right  ahead  with  business 
as  usual.  We  talk  like  there  is  going  to  be  change.  We  talk  like 
there  is  going  to  be  a  new  policy.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  human  rights  violations  continue,  and  the  atrocities  continue. 

The  troops  stay  up  there,  and  martial  law  is  imposed.  Laws  that 
allow  them  to  take  people  out  of  their  homes,  and  torture  them  and 
do  whatever  they  want  to  them  continues.  And  we  continue  to  do 
business  with  them. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  follow  up  and  say  that  when  we  had  the 
cold  war  going  on,  at  the  United  Nations,  India  very  rarely,  maybe 
4  or  5  percent  of  the  time,  they  supported  the  United  States.  They 
had  military  weapons  plants  and  facilities  in  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  all  over  India  that  produced  tanks,  T-55  tanks,  military 
planes,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  And  they  were  not  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  the  Pressler  amendment,  which  you  alluded  to  a 
few  moments  ago.  And  the  Pressler  amendment  penaMzes  a  coun- 
tr>'  that  has  been  a  very  strong  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  Af- 
ghan War,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Every  single  place  that 
we  wanted  them  to  be  there,  they  were  there.  They  have  been  a 
supporter  since  the  beginning  of  time.  They  provided  outposts  dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  because  of  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Lee  Hamilton,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
said  and  I  quote,  "As  U.S.  influence  in  Pakistan  has  declined,  Chi- 
nese and  Iranian  influences  increased.  Our  impact  on  democracy 
and  human  rights  has  diminished  at  a  time  when  Pakistan  is  try- 
ing to  break  with  its  authoritarian  past.  Our  ability  to  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs  from  the  region,  the  second  largest  supplier  of  heroin 
to  the  U.S.,  has  been  undercut." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "Our  policy  risks  pushing  Pakistan  into  the 
arms  of  renegade  states  like  Iran,  Libya,  and  North  Korean,  which 
would  pay  handsomely  for  Pakistani  nuclear  secrets.  And  the  policy 
encourages  Indian  to  avoid  meaningful  negotiations  with  Pakistan 
since  it  is  content  with  a  policy  that  punishes  only  Pakistan." 

I  was  very  pleased  when  I  heard  through  the  rumor  mill  that 
this  administration  was  going  to  try  to  start  a  more  normal  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan,  and  remove  the  Pressler  amendment.  I 
think  that  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  thought  that  Lee 
Hamilton's  article  was  a  precursor  of  things  to  come. 

And  we  find  that  India,  which  is  a  nuclear  power,  builds  nuclear 
weapons,  has  nuclear  capability,  and  who  is  a  threat  to  Pakistan, 
continues  to  go  right  on  its  way  with  our  support  while  human 
rights  violations  continue  in  India,  in  Onagaland  with  Christians, 
in  Kashmir  with  the  Kashmiris,  and  in  Punjab  with  the  Sikhs. 

All  of  those  things  continue.  And  yet  our  policy  toward  India  is 
just  as  strong  as  it  has  ever  been  and  support.  And  they  have  not 
been  a  good  friend  of  ours  throughout  the  years.  While  at  the  same 
time  our  friend  in  Pakistan  gets  kicked  in  the  teeth. 

You  know,  when  it  comes  to  foreign  aid  and  support  and  every- 
thing, sometimes  it  appears  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  than  a  friend,  because  you  get  more  support,  and  you 
are  more  of  a  recipient  of  our  largesse  than  the  friends  are. 

And  so  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
revisiting  of  our  policy  regarding  the  Pressler  amendment.  They 
have  paid  $650  million.  Tney  did  not  get  this  for  nothing.  They 
paid  $650  million  for  military  equipment  to  defend  themselves,  and 
we  agreed  to  sell  it  to  them.  The  Pressler  amendment  prohibited 
Pakistan  from  getting  that,  and  I  think  that  is  a  tragedy.  Because 
they  have  been  our  friend. 

During  the  Afghan  War,  they  provided  refugee  havens.  They  pro- 
vided us  a  way  to  get  weapons  in  to  the  Mujahidin.  They  helped 
us  during  the  cold  war.  They  helped  us  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  And  we  continue  to  penalize  a  good  friend,  and  pushed  them, 
literally  pushed  them,  as  Lee  Hamilton  said,  into  the  arms  of  Iran, 
Libya,  North  Korea,  and  other  outlawed  states,  and  it  just  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

And  the  issue  that  is  really  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  not  only 
in  India  but  around  the  world  is  when  people  are  tortured  and 
their  human  rights  are  violated.  And  we  as  the  greatest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  sit  back,  and  continue  to  go  on  with  business 
as  usual  with  tyrants  who  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Madam  Secretary.  There  are  a  huge 
number  of  troops  over  there  perpetrating  these  atrocities  on  the 
people  in  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  and  we  continue  to  show  deference 
to  India  instead  of  our  friends  just  across  the  border  in  Pakistan. 
And  we  ignore,  at  least  I  believe,  to  a  large  degree,  we  are  ignoring 
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the  plight  of  those  people  who  are  suffering  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  India.  And  if  you  want  to  make  any  more  comments,  I 
would  be  happy  to  hear  them. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  couple  of  things  in  re- 
sponse. First  of  all,  with  the  cold  war  being  over,  we  are  pursuing 
our  policies  with  respect  to  Pakistan  and  India  without  the  lens 
through  which  we  viewed  the  region  during  the  cold  war.  I  think 
that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  interests  with  Paki- 
stan, and  we  have  interests  with  India.  We  are  pursuing  them  both 
in  many  different  ways. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  human  rights  that  it  is  an  issue,  and 
it  is  documented  in  our  report.  It  is  an  issue  that  we  talk  to  the 
Indians  a  lot  about.  As  I  have  outlined,  I  think  that  there  has  been 
some  progress.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Indians 
themselves  do  not  enjoy  the  recognition  that  there  are  human 
rights  problems  in  their  country.  And  that  is  why  they  have  taken 
some  moves  to  try  to  change  the  situation. 

The  situation  in  Kashmir  has  a  long  history,  a  tortured  history. 
It  is  a  complicated  situation.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  we  are  urging 
India  and  Pakistan  to  seriously  get  down  to  talking  about  how  to 
resolve  it. 

I  think  the  atmosphere  of  the  post-cold  war  era  can  help  that. 
We  do  not  want  to  pjet  in  the  middle  of  it.  But  we  stand  ready  to 
help,  if  all  parties  wish  us  to. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more  comment,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor.  You  are  a  student  of  history  I  presume  about  India 
and  that  part  of  the  world.  And  I  know  you  had  a  tragic  experience 
in  Pakistan,  which  was  very,  very  bad.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  over  the  past  several  years  has 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  human  rights  violation  in 
Punjab  and  Kashmir. 

Five  or  6  years  ago  when  we  tried  to  get  a  vote  to  cut  aid  to 
India  to  send  a  signal  to  them,  we  could  not  get  over  50  votes. 
Then  it  went  to  75  votes,  and  then  to  125  votes.  And  2  years  ago 
for  the  first  time,  we  carried  in  the  House  an  amendment  to  send 
a  very  strong  signal  to  India.  Last  year,  we  carried  it  even  strong- 
er. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  going  to  change  until  your  ad- 
ministration, and  the  President's  administration,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  rise  up  and  say  that  we  want  a  change  there.  And  you 
are  going  to  see  I  think  a  stronger  manifestation  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  hopefully  in  the  Senate  toward 
India,  if  this  does  not  change. 

And  I  know  that  we  have  Indian  reporters  here,  and  I  hope  that 
message  gets  back  to  India.  That  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
this  Congress,  and  you  can  see  it  through  the  last  5  or  6  years  as 
far  as  the  votes  are  concerned,  about  India's  human  rights  atroc- 
ities. And  I  think  it  does  endanger  our  relationship  with  India  long 
term.  And  it  endangers  I  believe  the  aid  that  they  get,  that  they 
feel  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  their  job  over  there. 

So  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments.  And  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak, 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  I  could  just  add  one  thing.  And  that  is  that  it  is 
my  view  that  your  message  which  is  the  message  also  of  human 
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rights  groups  in  India,  and  the  message  of  other  governments  as 
well  as  ours  is  getting  through. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  to  the  Ambassadors  for  not  hearing  all  of  the  testi- 
mony and  the  questions  and  answers.  I  really  just  came  here  to  lis- 
ten. I  did  want  to  make  a  few  opening  comments  at  about  10:00, 
v.'hich  may  seem  relatively  out  of  place.  But  I  also  think  that  my 
position  in  line  coming  after  Mr.  Burton's  comments  and  questions 
do  require  that  there  be  some  statement  on  the  record  at  this  point. 
That  perhaps  we  do  not  all  see  it  through  the  same  exact  prism 
that  Mr.  Burton  has  described. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  the  ability  well  documented  to 
produce  demonstrations  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  this  and  many 
other  issues  on  which  we  feels  so  strongly  and  on  which  is  so  elo- 
quent. But  I  think  that  a  couple  of  the  points  that  I  wanted  to 
make  this  morning  may  be  relevant  now. 

One  is  that  our  policy  I  hope  with  respect  to  human  rights 
abuses  in  Kashmir  and  indeed  anywhere  in  the  world  ought  to  be 
that  we  are  disapproving  and  taking  any  actions  that  we  can 
against  any  parties  that  engage  in  human  rights  abuses.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  underscore  the  point  that  you  made, 
and  that  is  that  there  are  documented  abuses  by  both  sides  in 
Kashmir  particularly.  And  to  focus  on  one  is  appropriate,  and  to 
focus  on  both  is  better. 

And  I  think  that,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  the  policy  that  you  have 
articulated.  My  sense  is  that  that  is  the  policy  that  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  supports.  And  I  hope  and  expect  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  all  human  rights  abuses  by  all  parties,  and  to 
take  action  in  that  regard. 

Particularly  governments  responding  to  terrorism  are  put  in  very 
difficult  situations.  Last  week,  we  were  reminded  again,  because  of 
the  verdicts  with  respect  to  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  that 
we  are  not  immune  from  these  kinds  of  actions  ourselves.  And  it 
occasionally  requires  us  to  think  about  what  we  would  do  being  put 
in  the  position  of  being  subjected  to  terrorist  attacks. 

I  understand  that  there  was  a  recent  piece  on  CNN.  The  chair- 
man's look  alike,  Peter  Amett,  did  a  piece  talking  about  the  extent 
of  the  terrorist  activities  that  have  come  out  of  Pakistan  into  the 
disputed  territories.  I  reallv  think  that  is  a  note  that  ought  to  be 
injected  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  other  thing  that  Mr.  Burton  said  that  I  think  relates  to  what 
I  was  originally  planning  on  saying,  that  he  said  that  he  has  seen 
no  manifest  change  by  the  Government  of  India.  And  indeed,  he 
lumped  them  together  into  the  category  of  enemies  of  this  country 
when  talking  about  their  record  at  the  United  Nations. 

Really  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  And  you  both  mentioned  that  in  your  testimony.  If  there  is 
any  country  in  the  world  where  we  have  seen  manifest  change  by 
a  government,  it  is  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Most  striking,  of  course,  is  the  economic  policies  and  the  eco- 
nomic liberalization,  that  I  might  add  not  only  has  increased  the 
opportunities  for  an  increase  in  living  standards  by  their  own  peo- 
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pie,  but  has  produced  enormous  economic  opportunities  for  this 
country.  The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Hsts  it  as  1  of  the  10  major  emerging  markets 
in  the  world,  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  most  populated 
country  in  the  world  in  the  future,  that  it  is  the  largest  emerging 
capitalist  economy  in  the  world,  that  the  government  has  dem- 
onstrated literally  with  open  arms  to  our  companies  and  our  busi- 
nesses who  seek  to  do  trade  to  trade  in  that  area  at  a  time  when 
we  are  fighting  to  open  markets  in  other  countries  of  the  world, 
strikes  me  as  the  definition  of  manifest  change  and  the  opposite  of 
an  enemy  of  this  country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  notes  might  be  appropriate  in  the 
record  at  this  point  in  time.  All  I  was  going  to  say  at  10:00,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  that  I  commend  you  for  your  opening  statement  on 
this  general  subject.  That  while  we  have  before  us  two  very  distin- 
guished members  of  this  administration  who  understand  this  part 
of  the  world  very  well,  that  it  strikes  me  that  it  has  not  yet  risen 
to  the  top  levels  of  foreign  policymaking  with  respect  to  our  diplo- 
macy. 

And  I  hope  that  this  committee  through  your  leadership  can  urge 
on  these  distinguished  diplomats  to  continue  their  fight  within  the 
administration  to  bring  a  higher  priority  for  all  of  the  reasons  that 
I  just  said  in  response  to  Mr.  Burton.  If  you  take  this  administra- 
tion's priorities  in  terms  of  trade  as  a  focus  of  foreign  policy,  and 
in  terms  of  emerging  democracies,  and  in  supporting  reform  move- 
ments in  governments  around  the  world,  the  definition  is  places 
like  India.  You  write  the  words,  and  then  you  puts  the  words  next 
to  it,  and  it  says  the  same  thing.  Or  some  of  our  other  friends  in 
the  region,  Sri  Lanka  and  other  places. 

It  just  seems  to  me  so  self-evident  that  we  ought  to  be  focusing 
more  of  the  total  administration's  attention.  And  I  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  success  in  your  efforts.  And  again,  it  is  really  worth  com- 
mending the  chairman  for  making  that  point,  and  for  conducting 
these  hearings  in  such  a  prompt  manner. 

And  also,  I  would  note  that  I  find  every  little  in  each  of  your  tes- 
timonies to  take  exception  to.  It  is  important  for  this  country,  and 
I  hope  that  this  committee  can  help,  to  know  what  is  in  fact  hap- 
pening over  there,  and  who  our  friends  are.  Your  recitation  of  the 
problems  but  also  the  successes  in  Sri  Lanka,  and  your  recitation 
of  the  problems  but  also  the  successes  in  other  countries  is  really 
something  that  I  hope  will  start  bringing  to  more  attention  of  all 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  certainly  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  to  vote  on  tnis. 

So  again,  I  thank  you  for  the  hearings.  I  am  sorry  if  I  went  on 
a  little  bit  longer  than  I  expected.  But  my  turn  came  at  a  rather 
opportune  moment  to  just  try  and  strike  some  balance. 

I  guess  just  to  return  and  close  on  the  note  of  human  rights.  It 
is  a  concern,  of  course.  Our  experience  in  history,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  democratic  governments,  and  indeed  democratic  capital- 
ist governments,  tend  to  be  much  more  respectful  of  human  rights 
than  any  other  type  of  governmental  structure. 

So  I  nope  that  as  we  build  these  strong  economic  relations  with 
others  that  we  can  in  fact  be  a  positive  force  to  resolve  these  very 
disturbing  issues  of  human  rights,  which  linger  with  all  of  us.  We 
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will  be  debating  MFN  for  China  and  all  sorts  of  other  subjects, 
which  have  this  same  dovetailing. 

And  the  contrast  between  one  country  that  says  that  they  want 
economic  liberalization  but  does  not  want  to  have  political  liberal- 
ization, and  another  country  that  is  pursuing  economic  liberaliza- 
tion and  is  at  least  trying  to  make  some  efforts  in  political  liberal- 
ization, I  think  ought  to  be  noted. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  time.  If  there  is  any  re- 
sponse, I  would  be  happy  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  not 
just  for  his  statement,  but  his  patience.  The  Chair  always  appre- 
ciates the  patience  of  members.  Some  seem  to  have  more  patience 
than  others.  But  let  me  also  hasten  to  add  that  at  whatever  point 
you  do  speak  during  the  course  of  our  deliberations  that  you  al- 
ways make  a  major  contribution.  We  are  continuously  impressed 
and  delighted.  I  think  you. 

Mr.  Engle. 

Mr.  Engle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr, 
Fingerhut.  Because  I  think  that  he  touched  all  of  the  right  buttons. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  He  is  touching  the  right  buttons  right  now. 

Mr.  Engle.  We  need  to  be  sure  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  end  of  the  cold  war  that  strides  toward  human 
rights  and  support  for  human  rights,  and  strides  toward  democracy 
are  being  made.  And  I  think  that  it  was  made  very  clear  in  the  tes- 
timony that  the  Government  of  India  is  making  strides.  And  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  have  an  even  handed  policy  in  the 
region,  much  like  our  policy  in  Europe  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Both  of  them  are  allies  of  the  United  States.  And  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why  we  could  not  have  the 
same  situation  with  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

I  want  to  add  my  comments  also  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  that  have  been  said  many  times  this  morning,  that  we  ought 
to  have  an  ambassador  to  India  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  have  served  on  this  very  committee  with  Stephan  So- 
larz,  which  is  the  name  that  we  hear.  I  think  it  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  I  would  like  to  see.  I  would  like  to  see  him  as  the  Am- 
bassador to  India. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  your  statement  here  that  you 
mentioned  that  it  has  been  10  years  since  an  American  secretary 
of  state  has  visited  India,  and  that  no  American  President  has  been 
anywhere  in  the  entire  region  since  the  1970's.  And  I  hope  that 
that  would  be  changed  as  well. 

I  think  we  have  golden  opportunities  now  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  And  I  thinlc  that  we  ought  to  pursue  those  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Raphel.  While  Mr.  Burton  men- 
tioned his  point  of  view  on  some  of  the  problems  in  Kashmir,  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  state  that  the  problems  are  not  all  one 
sided.  The  documentary  that  Mr,  Fingerhut  referred  to  by  Peter 
Amett  on  CNN,  I  saw  that  documentary.  It  was  entitled  Terror  Na- 
tion, It  spoke  a  lot  about  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  since  the 
change  and  since  the  Soviet  puppet  state  was  defeated. 

And  it  spoke  about  fundamentalist  terrorism,  which  of  course 
manifests  itself  in  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  and 
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showed  a  connection  between  Afghanistan  and  what  happened  at 
the  World  Trade  Center. 

But  there  were  also  disturbing  signals  in  that  report  about  the 
Pakistani  connection.  And  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  comment 
on  that  as  well  as  the  status  of  the  State  Department's  inquiries 
into  alleged  Pakistani  support  of  terrorist  groups  currently  engag- 
ing in  aggression  in  Kuwait? 

Ms.  I^PHEL.  Excuse  me,  did  you  say  Kuwait? 

Mr.  Engle.  Kashmir,  I  am  sorry.  I  knew  that  look  on  your  face 
meant  something. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  speak  to  the  issue  of  the  so-called  terrorism 
list.  As  I  said  earlier  in  response  to  one  of  these  questions,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  current  insurgency  in  Kashmir,  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  the  Pakistanis  were  supporting  the  insurgency.  We  put 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  them,  and  I  think  persuaded  them  that  it  is 
not  in  their  interests  to  support  that  insurgency  in  any  material 

wav. 

And  to  the  degree  that  we  are  able  to  evaluate  that  directly,  it 
has  looked  to  us  based  on  the  evidence  that  we  have  that  the  Paki- 
stani's have  really  nearly  closed  off  the  tap. 

There  is  a  problem  of  support  by  private  organizations  within 
Pakistan  of  various  Kashmiri  insurgence  groups.  We  have  pressed 
the  Pakistanis,  and  they  have  undertaken  also  to  close  off  that  sup- 
port. 

As  I  think  you  know,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  actually  seal 
that  border  between  Pakistan  and  India.  If  it  were  easy  to  do,  the 
Indians  would  have  long  since  done  it,  as  they  have  with  the 
Punjabs  border.  So  you  cannot  completely,  completely  close  the  tap. 

My  point  is  that  the  Secretary  again  early  this  year  reviewed  the 
evidence,  and  determined  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
put  Pakistan  in  the  terrorism  list. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  also  that  to  a  degree  that  the 
insurgency  in  Kashmir  is  self-sustaining,  in  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  other  people  to  maintain  it.  There  are  caches  of  arms.  There  is 
money  coming  in  that  is  impossible  to  trace.  And  there  is  a  lot  of 
will  to  fight  still  there.  And  I  think  that  is  important  to  recognize. 

But  I  assure  you  that  we  continue  to  watch  the  situation  very 
closely.  And  we  continue  to  press  the  Pakistanis  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments  not  to  supply  the  insurgents. 

Mr.  Engle.  Can  you  comment  on  the  reports  that  we  have  been 
getting  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hindus,  Sikhs,  and  Chris- 
tians have  been  forced  from  Kashmir,  because  of  the  actions  of  ter- 
rorists there,  and  has  that  been  aided  and  abetted  by  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Early  on  in  the  insurgency,  the  Hindus  in  the  Kash- 
mir Valley,  the  exact  numbers  I  do  not  know — just  a  moment, 
maybe  one  of  my  colleagues  does.  About  100,000  Kashmiri  Hindus 
called  Pandits  left  the  valley.  They  felt  intimidated,  and  they  felt 
threatened.  The  government  set  up  camps  for  them  in  Jammu  fur- 
ther to  the  south.  They  all  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn in  relatively  short  order.  That  has  not  happened.  It  is  clearly 
one  of  the  many  tragedies  of  that  conflict. 

Mr.  Engle,  Are  there  now,  I  am  told,  huge  refugee  camps  in  not 
only  the  neighboring  provinces,  but  in  Delhi  and  Bombay,  and  are 
we  doing  anything  to  help  these  victims? 
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Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  what  you  would  call 
refugee  camps  in  Delhi  and  Bombay.  Many  Kashmiri  Hindus  left 
Kashmir,  and  moved  in  with  relatives,  and  started  new  lives  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  camps  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
State  of  Jammu. 

And  again,  I  emphasize  that  it  is  a  sad  tale.  But  there  are  many 
a  sad  tale  from  that  insurgency  and  that  situation  on  all  groups. 

Mr.  Engle.  What  about  the  report  that  about  50,000  moderate 
Muslims  that  do  not  support  fundamentalism  were  unwilling  to 
participate  in  the  terrorist  activities  of  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
that  they  have  been  driven  out  and  that  they  have  also  left? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  think  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that — I  do  not 
know  how  many,  but  certainly  Muslims  as  well  as  Hindus  have  left 
the  valley,  because  it  is  not  a  very  nice  place  to  live.  It  is  not  a 
nice  place,  and  it  is  not  a  safe  place  to  raise  your  children.  People 
who  have  options  under  those  circumstances  leave,  and  I  think 
many  have.  You  run  into  them  and  you  speak  to  them,  and  they 
are  painfully  nostalgic. 

When  I  say  that  Kashmir  is  not  a  very  nice  place,  I  mean  that 
purely  in  terms  of  the  political  insurgent  conditions  there.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  a  spectacularly  almost  painfully  beautiful  part  of  the  In- 
dian sub-continent.  And  I  can  only  emphasize  with  those  Kashmiris 
who  desperately  want  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Engle.  I  think  what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  point  fingers,  there  is  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  to  go  all  the 
way  around.  And  it  is  impossible  to  just  point  fingers  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  correct.  And  I  think  that  we  have  made  that 
quite  clear  both  in  our  human  rights  reports  and  other  statements 
that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Engle.  The  interim  report  of  the  National  Human  Rights 
Commission  on  Pakistan  have  allegations  of  discrimination  in  Paki- 
stan against  Hindus  and  Christians. 

Do  we  have  any  reports  of  the  status  of  these  minorities,  particu- 
larly Hindus,  in  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  religious  minorities  in  Pakistan  certainly  have 
a  right  to  be  there,  despite  the  fact  that  Pakistan  is  a  Moslem 
state,  and  they  are  not  intended  to  be  discriminated  against.  But 
in  this  region  where  there  are  ethnic  and  religious  conflicts  and 
tensions  going  back  literally  centuries,  the  practice  and  the  law  are 
not  always  necessarily  the  same. 

I  would  say  that  tnere  has  been  a  particular  problem  with  the 
Muslim  sect,  the  Ahmadis,  in  Pakistan,  who  have  got  caught  up  in 
the  blasphemy  laws.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  in  our  human  rights 
dialogue  with  the  Pakistanis. 

Again  I  would  emphasize  that  we  have  a  human  rights  dialogue 
with  all  countries  in  this  region.  And  our  human  rights  policies  are 
global  and  not  individual. 

Mr.  Engle.  As  well  we  should.  I  have  one  final  question  of  you, 
and  then  I  have  a  couple  of  Ms.  Carpenter.  The  Government  of 
India  recently  established  a  National  Human  Rights  Commission. 
And  I  would  assume  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  have 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  of  India  is 
making  progress  on  human  rights. 
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Ms.  Raphel.  Yes.  The  Commission,  as  it  was  talked  about  and 
thought  about,  was  something  that  we  very  strongly  encouraged 
the  Government  of  India  to  establish.  And  it  is  our  view  at  this 
point,  and  let  me  say  that  it  is  early  in  the  day,  that  although  the 
government  wished  to  limit  its  mandate.  And  the  commission  real- 
ly has  limited  authority  over  the  security  forces  which  is  one  of  the 
major  problems,  given  the  support  that  it  is  getting  from  human 
rights  groups  and  so  on  in  India  that  it  is  bound  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect,  at  least  on  accountability.  And  accountability  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  resolving  this  situation. 

Mr.  Engle.  You  just  said  something  about  the  security  forces  of 
the  Government  of  India,  something  about  the  security  forces. 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Human  Rights  Commission  mandate  does  not 
extend  to  the  security  forces.  Now  they  can  recommend.  I  would 
have  to  get  you  a  full  answer  for  the  record  on  the  precise  nature 
of  what  the  Human  Rights  Commission  can  do  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  But  the  security  forces  do  not  fall  within  this  mandate. 

The  Mandate  of  the  India  Human  Rights  Commission  (IHRC),  as  set  out  in  the 
law  which  established  it,  is  to  reinforce  India's  commitment  to  human  rights,  nota- 
bly those  laid  down  in  the  Internationa]  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  liights 
(ICCPR).  The  law  gives  the  IHRC  the  power  of  a  civil  court  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses;  authorizes  the  IHRC  togive  public  account  of  its  findings  and  the 
government  to  inform  parliament  of  the  subsequent  action  taken;  permits  the  IHRC 
to  recommend  measures  for  the  effective  implementation  of  legal  safeguards  and 
international  human  rights  instruments,  and  to  promote  research  into  human  rights 
as  well  as  awareness  of  safeguards  to  protect  those  rights. 

There  are  a  number  of  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  IHRC.  The  law  excludes 
the  army  and  paramilitary  forces  from  its  consideration.  The  Commission  lacks  the 
power  to  proceed  with  a  complaint  or  recommend  to  the  government  that  an  inquiry 
be  carried  out  or  officials  involved  be  brought  to  justice.  It  also  lacks  power  to  visit 
jails  and  other  places  of  detention  at  a  time  chosen  by  it  in  order  to  investigate  spe- 
cific allegations  of  human  rights  violations.  The  IHRC's  mandate  is  limited  to  only 
those  internationally  guaranteed  human  rights  which  are  "enforceable  in  India", 
and  it  operates  under  a  1  year  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Engi^.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  of  India 
had  made  arrests  of  security  forces. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Oh,  absolutely,  the  Government  of  India  has  made 
arrests  of  security  forces  who  have  been  accused  of  committing 
human  rights  abuses. 

One  of  our  constant  messages  to  the  Indians,  which  we  hope  at 
some  point  they  will  pick  up  on,  they  have  not  much  up  to  this 
point,  is  that  they  are  reluctant  to  disclose  the  results  of  prosecu- 
tions of  members  of  the  security  forces.  Their  argument  is  that  this 
is  bad  for  morale. 

I  think  the  problem  is  that  unless  they  say  what  has  been  done 
with  these  people  that  their  credibility  is  damaged.  People  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  done  anything. 

Mr.  Engle.  So  we  do  not  know  if  there  have  been  any  convic- 
tions? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  believe  there  have.  The  problem  is  that  they 
will  not  publicize.  They  will  tell  us  that  X  number  of  security  force 
personnel  were  arrested  in  this  case,  and  they  were  tried,  and  thus 
and  such  happened  to  them.  But  they  will  not  put  this  on  the  pub- 
lic record. 
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And  our  view  is  that  the  more  you  get  on  the  pubHc  record,  the 
more  your  credibility  is  enhanced,  and  the  more  deterrent  effect 
that  it  has. 

Mr.  Engij-:.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Carpenter,  I  happen  to  beHeve  that  India  affords  the  United 
States  a  great  opportunity  to  continue  trade  with  the  largest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  And  I  think  you  said  it  quite  well,  that  we 
are  looking  at  things  differently  with  a  different  kind  of  glasses 
now,  and  the  cold  war  has  ended.  And  I  think  there  is  probably  no 
country  that  is  more  important  to  look  at  with  different  colored 
glasses  now  that  the  cold  war  has  ended  as  India. 

Just  the  fact  that  we  are  now  its  largest  trading  partner.  That 
it  is  making  strides,  and  that  it  will  potentially  be  the  most  popu- 
lated country  in  the  world.  I  think  that  we  would  be  making  a  tre- 
mendous mistake  if  we  did  not  give  India  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. 

Ms.  Carpenter,  the  Government  of  India's  recently  presented 
budget  calls  for  a  lowering  of  the  customs  duties  and  corporate 
taxes,  and  it  makes  the  rupee  fully  convertible. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  economic  and  fiscal  chances 
to  U.S.  countries  looking  to  do  business  in  India? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  suspect  that  they  would  be  positive.  The  gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  recent  years  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  overall  climate  for  foreign  investment,  and  we  have  en- 
couraged them  in  that  regard.  We  have  been  supporting  several  as- 
sociations of  industrialists  and  various  other  people  who  are  look- 
ing at  sources  for  new  capital.  And  clearly,  foreign  capital  is  very 
important  for  the  kinds  of  development  that  India  needs. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  many  investors  to  enter  that  market 
until  recently.  So  all  of  these  reforms  are  part  of  a  package  that 
I  think  sends  some  very  good  signals. 

Mr.  Engle.  What  is  our  balance  of  trade  with  India?  We  just  sat 
through  a  hearing  last  week  with  Secretary  Christopher  in  the  full 
committee.  And  we  spoke  a  lot  about  Japan,  and  the  problems  of 
course  with  trade  with  Japan. 

Do  we  have  any  statistics  on  our  trade  balance  with  India? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not,  but  I  can  certainly  get  you 
that  information. 

Mr.  Engle.  Thank  you. 

Do  you  have  the  figures  for  the  total  amount  of  U.S.  investment 
in  India  during  the  past  year? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  on  investment.  Investment  approv- 
als, which  are  an  important  number  but  does  not  actually  mean 
the  stock  of  investment,  but  investment  approvals,  in  1993  by  our 
reckoning  were  over  $1  billion. 

And  as  I  have  said  in  a  couple  of  other  places,  approvals  for  1993 
more  than  exceed  the  stock  of  investment  or  total  investment  since 
1947.  So  even  if  a  portion  of  that  does  not  actually  finally  flow,  we 
believe  that  is  a  very  significant  number. 

Mr.  Engle.  So  the  rate  of  ^owth  of  U.S.  investment  since  the 
Government  of  India  adopted  its  economic  market  opening  policies 
in  1991  has  been  very  significant? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  it  gets  tricky  with  the  numbers.  In  1993,  as 
these  various  reforms  finally  began  to  be  felt,  was  the  big  year  in 
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terms  of  investment  approvals.  The  stock  also  went  up  in  that  year 
by  $200  million  by  our  reckoning.  I  think  that  you  have  to  be  care- 
ful how  you  analyze  the  numbers,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
trend. 

Mr.  Engle.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  very  enlightening. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Engle. 

Could  we  expect  a  high  level  visit  to  India  sometime  soon? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  would  hope  so,  yes.  We  have  been  encouraging 
Commerce  Secretary  Brown  to  go.  He  in  fact  has  agreed  to  go.  We 
just  need  to  pin  him  down.  I  am  afraid  that  he  may  end  up  with 
dates  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  as  you  know  is  very 
warm  there.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  date  every  bit  as  signifi- 
cantly to  bring  the  Prime  Minister  over  here.  We  are  hoping  to  get 
that  pinned  down  very  soon.  We  are  looking  for  various  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  the  exchange  both  ways  of  high  level  visitors. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Has  there  been  a  problem  with  setting  a  date  for 
the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister? 

Ms,  Raphel.  There  has  been  no  specific  problem.  Just  the  usual 
scheduling  problem  for  the  White  House. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  have  a  few  questions  that  came  up  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  Mr.  Burton  was  holding.  He  brought 
to  our  attention  the  TADA  laws.  That  is  the  Terrorist  and  Disrup- 
tive Activities  Act. 

Am  I  mistaken  by  assuming  that  being  called  by  that  name  that 
it  has  to  do  with  deterring  terrorism? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  think  that  the  Congressman's  complaint  about 
that  law  is  that  it  gives  quite  wide  discretion  to  detain  people  for 
various  periods  of  time  without  telling  them  what  they  are  being 
held  for.  But  clearly  and  obviously,  yes.  It  is  meant  to  deter  sus- 
pected terrorists.  But  the  problem  with  that  kind  of  law 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  it  was 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  I  just  could  finish.  It  is  that  the  discretion  is  ex- 
tremely broad. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Was  it  passed  in  a  lawful  fashion? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  This  was  not  something  that  was  just  imposed 
as  a  matter  of  whim? 

Ms.  Raphel.  No. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  And  passed  by  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment with  democratic  due  processes,  and  placed  into  law  in  a  legal 
fashion? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  it  was.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  there  are  other 
countries  in  the  region  which  have  similar  laws.  The  common 
theme  is  that  people  can  be  picked  up  and  detained  without  charge 
for  varying  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  it  similar  to  the  laws  that  Israel  has  concern- 
ing terrorism? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Probably.  And  similarly.  South  Africa. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Taiwan  previously  during  a  different  era. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  want  to  exude  more  competence  that  I  have 
in  these  comparisons  on  specific  laws,  but  it  is  the  same  idea. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  They  are  not  under  any  compunction  to  have  the 
same  laws  that  we  have,  as  long  as  they  do  it  democratically,  right? 
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Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  heard  it  said  from  this  platform  that  Kashmir 
was  closed,  and  that  nobody  could  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

To  your  knowledge,  has  any  member  of  Congress  ever  been  re- 
fused a  visit  to  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Congressman's  remarks,  in  fact  it  is  not  a  territory 
which  requires  any  kind  of  permit  to  visit,  if  you  are  living  in 
India.  And  members  of  our  staff  frequently  go  there.  I  know  Con- 
gressman McDermott  was  recently  there. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Burton  would  not  be  prevented  from  going 
there? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  certainly,  members  of  the  staff  of  Congress 
are  permitted  to  go  their  quite  frequently  if  not  regularly? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  two  sitting  right  be- 
hind you  I  believe  who  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
give  me  any  made  up  reports. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Now  let  me  be  clear  though.  The  Government  of 
India  has  ways  of  discouraging  people  from  going  there.  And  I 
think  that  they  have  been  much  more  open  in  recent  months.  For 
example,  this  group  of  European  Union  Ambassadors  who  went 
would  not  have  been  encouraged  to  go  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  that  is  yet  another  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion? 

Ms.  Raphel.  In  terms  of  transparency,  yes,  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  There  seems  to  be  a  numerical  discrepancy  of  a 
much  higher  magnitude  than  the  one  that  we  were  discussing  be- 
fore as  far  as  the  number  of  troops  that  Mr.  Burton  contended  were 
in  the  region  by  at  least  by  50  percent  in  two  instances,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  I  regret  that  he  is  not  here,  so  I  could  ask  the  source  of 
his  information. 

But  to  your  best  guess,  the  numbers  that  you  have  cited  are 
probably  close  to  reasonably  accurate? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  say  two  things.  First  of  all,  both  Punjab  and 
Kashmir  are  states  that  are  on  the  border  with  Pakistan.  So  there 
is  a  higher  concentration  of  troops  there  naturally  than  there 
would  be  in  Hyderabad  for  example.  That  being  said,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  how  many  troops  are  in  either  state  at  any  one  time. 
They  rotate  in,  and  they  rotate  out.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  real- 
ly pin  down.  But  our  best  guess  is  that  the  levels  are  quite  a  bit 
lower  than  Congressman  Burton  suggested. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  can  understand  the  confusion.  We  could  not  get 
a  good  census  count  in  the  South  Bronx. 

If  we  take  some  of  the  numbers  that  have  been  suggested, 
whether  it  be  100,000  or  300,000  Kashmiri  Hindu  that  have  left 
the  region,  basically  why  have  they  left  the  region,  were  they 
forced  out  by  the  Government  of  India,  or  were  they  forced  out  by 
terrorists,  troublemakers,  and  outside  influences? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  think  that  many  forces  came  into  play.  Some  felt 
clearly  that  they  were  being  threatened  by  the  coming  militancy 
and  insurgency,  and  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave.  Certainly,  at  one 
point,  they  were  urged  by  the  government  in  Kashmir  to  go,  they 
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said  because  they  were  concerned  about  their  safety.  And  I  think 
there  was  reason  to  think  that. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Would  they  be  threatened  by  Hindus  or  Mus- 
lims? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  is  a  complicated  situation.  In  an  insurgency,  I 
think  everybody  is  threatened.  And  that  is  the  way  it  is  now.  When 
they  began  to  leave  early  in  the  insurgency,  my  understanding  was 
that  many  of  them  felt  threatened  by  the  Muslim  militants. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Was  this  population  basically  replaced  by  Mus- 
lims or  in  part  by  Muslims? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  know  how  to  analyze  that  looking  at  the 
numbers.  I  can  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  their  houses  are  still  empty, 
as  to  what  I  was  able  to  see.  So  that  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  India  a  pluralistic  society,  secular  or  a  reli- 
gious state? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  is  a  secular  society,  and  it  is  a  very  pluralistic 
society  in  terms  of  religion  and  various  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Pakistan  was  created  as  a  Moslem  state,  but  there 
are  other  religious  groups  there.  Both  states  have  the  absolutely 
predictable  ethnic  tensions,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Burton  made  reference  to  people  waking  up 
in  the  morning  finding  that  they  were  missing  a  kidney. 

Does  that  sound  plausible  that  people  could  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  absent  Mr.  John  Wayne  Bobbitt,  or  whatever  his  name 
was,  missing  an  organ  of  some  kind? 

Ms.  Raphel.  My  response  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  that 
I  would  not  want  to  at  all  trivialize  what  has  happened  to  people 
there  either  at  the  hands  of  the  security  forces  or  the  hands  of  the 
militants.  I  cannot  comment  obviously  on  that  specific  case.  But 
there  are  some  horrific  things  that  have  happened  and  are  happen- 
ing in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  am  sure  that  there  are.  I  do  not  know  an  awful 
lot  about  kidneys.  But  I  do  know  that  when  you  have  a  kidney 
transplant,  that  you  have  to  have  a  pretty  careful  match.  You  can- 
not just  go  and  snatch  somebody's  kidney,  and  give  it  to  somebody 
else.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  who  to  ask  anymore  at  this  hear- 
ing. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  am  not  a  surgeon.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  help 

you  there. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  question  was  raised  before  about  sanctions. 
And  we  spoke  a  little  bit  about  China,  although  that  is  not  the  re- 
gion that  we  are  talking  about  right  now.  But  the  sale  of  M-11 
missiles  from  China  to  Pakistan,  how  serious  do  we  view  that? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  have  sanctioned  both  China  and  Pakistan  for 
the  sale  of  M-11  related  parts,  and  technology,  and  so  on.  We  have 
not  sanctioned  either  for  the  actual  transfer  of  M-11  missiles,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  that 
has  in  fact  happened. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Burton  mentioned  the  increased  influence  in 
Pakistan  albeit  in  a  different  context,  the  Chinese  influence,  and 
the  Iranian,  and  the  Libyan,  and  the  North  Korean  influence. 

Could  you  address  that? 
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Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  say  that  there  is  not  a  demonstrable  in- 
crease in  the  influence  of  any  of  those  countries  in  Pakistan  in  the 
recent  past.  Iran  obviously  is  a  neighbor  of  Pakistan's.  They  are 
keen  to  have  good  relations  with  their  neighbor.  I  would  also  add 
that  India  is  very  keen  to  improve  its  relations  with  Iran.  China 
has  been  a  long  term  friend  of  Pakistan.  Again  with  the  changes 
after  the  cold  war,  India  has  been  trying  to  improve  its  relationship 
with  China. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  be  concerned  that  Pakistan  has  historically 
been  close  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  country  in  which  we  have 
interests.  And  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  so  alienate  ourselves  from 
Pakistan  that  we  drive  it  toward  countries  like  Iran  and  more  radi- 
cal states,  Libya  or  whatever.  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  has  happened  yet,  but  it  is  not  an  unfair  concern. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  Pakistan  a  place  in  which  terrorists  are 
trained  or  from  which  terrorism  is  exported,  or  assets  of  terrorism 
are  bought  or  sold? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  believed  that  Pakistan  was  a 
consistent  supporter  of  terrorism  on  an  international  scale,  they 
would  be  on  the  terrorism  list. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  the  operative  word  consistent? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  the  operative  word  in  what  you  just  said  con- 
sistent supporter  of  terrorism? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  law  goes  beyond  a  single  incident.  That  is  my 
point.  And  there  is  a  particular  phrase.  I  am  sorry,  I  just  do  not 
have  it  to  hand,  but  it  is  easily  found. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Why  do  we  have  a  Pressler  amendment  on  Paki- 
stan and  not  other  countries  in  the  region  or  elsewhere? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Pressler  amendment,  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
has  a  particular  history.  And  it  was  written  in  1985  at  a  time  when 
we  had  an  arms  relationship  with  Pakistan  that  was  in  part  based 
on  the  fact  that  they  were  helping  us  with  the  Afghan  Mujahedin. 
We  knew  that  they  were  working  to  develop  an  atomic  weapon.  We 
wanted  them  to  stop  that  program,  and  we  wanted  them  not  to  go 
beyond  certain  points. 

They  assured  us  that  they  would  not.  In  the  end,  we  concluded 
that  they  had.  And  therefore,  the  Pressler  amendment  was  invoked 
against  Pakistan.  But  it  had  a  very  particular  history. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  we  comfortable  with  the  amount  of  progress 
that  India  has  made  in  the  areas  of  human  rights  of  late? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  not  want  to  make  an  overall  judgment  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  headed  in  a  positive  direction 
in  terms  of  accountability.  And  accountability  to  my  mind  is  the 
first  step  toward  improving  the  situation  on  the  ground.  But  the 
situation  on  the  ground  is  not  good. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  it  better? 

Ms.  Raphel.  That  is  very  difficult.  One  cannot  judge  that.  Be- 
cause one  day  it  might  be  better,  and  the  next  day  it  is  worse. 
There  is  no  perceptible  trend  that  we  have  noticed  yet  on  the 
ground.  You  will  think  that  things  are  getting  better,  and  then 
some  incident  will  occur. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  thought  that  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  be- 
ginning in  your  testimony,  you  had  recited  a  whole  host  of  areas 
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where  we  were  pleased,  and  in  which  there  were  great  improve- 
ments. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  did  cite  a  list  of  areas.  The  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  fact  that  there  was  now  an  expanded  dialogue  with 
international  human  rights  gproups.  The  fact  that  ICRC  had  been 
given  permission  to  do  a  humanitarian  review  in  Kashmir.  So  defi- 
nitely, there  are  steps  being  taken  which  we  welcome.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  making  a  judgment  on  the  degree,  but  we 
are  making  a  judgment  on  the  direction,  which  is  good. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  You  have  not  cited  any  areas  where  there  has 
been  any  major  slippage. 

Are  tnere  any  such  areas? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  areas  of  major  slippage  are  in  the  conduct  of 
security  forces  on  the  ground  in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  that  has  gotten  worse? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  is  something  that  is  difficult  to  measure  on  a  day 
by  day  basis. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  on  an  annual  basis,  it  is  improved  over  the 
last  year,  or  is  it  worse  than  last  year? 

Ms.  Raphel.  In  1993,  I  think  that  2800  people  died  in  Kashmir, 
civilians,  security  forces,  and  militants. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  many  people? 

Ms.  Raphel.  2800  roughly.  Again  we  go  by  statistics  that  we  see 
in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  And  how  about  in  1992? 

Ms.  Raphel.  In  1992,  I  think  that  it  was  roughly  the  same  num- 
ber. May  2400,  more  than  2000.  The  numbers  are  not  good. 

But  let  me  say  again  that  we  believe  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  recognized  that  there  is  a  problem,  and  they  are  starting  to  try 
to  pay  attention  to  that.  And  we  want  to  commend  them  for  that, 
and  encourage  them  to  go  further  in  that  direction, 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  numbers  are  the  numbers,  whatever  they 
turn  out  to  be.  But  there  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  within 
those  numbers  as  to  cause  and  effect. 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  you  are  deciding  whether  the  situation  is  better 
or  worse,  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  measure.  And  we  have 
looked  to  the  numbers,  the  number  of  incidents  and  so  on.  We  do 
not  draw  any  conclusions  about  trends  on  the  ground  yet.  We  can 
only  hope  that  there  will  be  positive  trends  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  am  failing  to  get  a  handle  on  the  situation  from 
what  you  are  telling  me. 

Ms.  Raphel.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  taken  the  steps  which  I  have  listed  to  help  improve  their  sys- 
tems for  accountability,  and  for  bringing  people  to  book  for  commit- 
t:rig  human  rights  violations. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  point  is  in  fact  that  there  were  violations  of 
human  rights  and  rather  brazen  indiscretions  that  take  place  by 
parties  on  all  sides. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Absolutely.  And  that  was  recorded  in  the  1993 
human  rights  report. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  So  the  number  of  deaths,  whether  they  go  up  or 
down,  is  not  necessarily  reflective  of  India's  position  alone.  It  could 
be  that  there  were  more  deaths,  but  they  were  all  caused  by  the 
other  guys. 
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Ms,  Raphel.  That  is  very  difficult  to  assess. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  These  numbers  do  not  break  down.  I  was  just 
trying  to  get  a  handle  in  my  view  of  is  there  a  sense  of  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Government  of  India  has  taken  steps  to  im- 
prove its  human  rights  record,  yes.  We  hope  that  that  will  trans- 
late into  fewer  human  rights  abuses  on  the  ground  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  on  the  other 
side? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  insurgency  does  not  have  a  Human  Rights 
Commission.  It  is  not  a  government.  So  it  is  hard  to  compare  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Should  there  be  a  measurement  of  human  rights 
violations  on  the  other  side? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  have  recorded  the  human  rights  violations  that 
have  come  to  our  attention.  And  I  might  add  that  we  do  extensive 
research,  as  much  as  we  can.  And  we  have  recorded  the  violations 
occurring  on  both  sides.  Again  if  I  may  refer  this  to  you. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  On  the  insurgent  side,  is  it  better  or  worse? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  cannot  judge  that,  Congressman.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  judge. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Why  do  we  keep  records,  if  we  cannot  make 
judgments  based  on  the  records? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  records  are  the  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of 
the  problem.  I  just  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  information 
to  decide  on  the  trends.  Now  what  you  can  say  about  the  militants 
is  a  few  years  ago  that  they  used  to  kidnap  government  officials 
and  their  relations.  They  have  given  up  on  the  kidnapping.  Do  you 
want  to  say  that  that  means  that  they  have  improved  their  prac- 
tice? I  would  not  want  to  judge.  Because  maybe  they  are  doing 
more  extortions.  Maybe  they  are  doing  more  rapes. 

We  do  not  have  comprehensive  statistics  on  what  is  going  on  up 
there.  That  is  in  part  because  in  the  early  days  of  this  insurgency 
the  government  was  reluctant  to  let  people  go  there.  But  I  think 
that  it  is  the  sort  of  situation  that  I  think  is  very  difficult  to  finally 
get  a  handle  on  even  if  you  go. 

I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  your  staffers  have  been  there. 
You  cannot  assess  the  picture  fiilly.  It  is  very  difficult.  It  is  com- 
plex, and  it  is  multifaceted. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
Congress  be  doing  that  it  is  not  doing  right  now? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  that  I  think  that 
it  is  very  helpful  to  keep  a  focus  on  the  human  rights  picture  peri- 
odically, on  the  problems  as  they  occur  from  all  sides.  And  we  ap- 
preciate that  attention.  It  is  the  administration's  policy  across  the 
board  to  be  watchful  of  human  rights  conditions,  and  we  appreciate 
your  support  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Let  me  just  say  that  there  are  many  within  the 
Congress  who  have  a  very  keen  concern  about  the  activities  of  ter- 
rorist training  and  the  exporting  of  terrorism  that  takes  place  from 
Afghanistan.  We  would  urge  a  lot  more  careful  consideration  of 
that  country,  and  a  very  close  look  at  the  export  of  those  kinds  of 
activities,  particularly  through  Pakistan,  And  to  suggest  that  some 
in  the  administration  as  will  some  in  the  Congress  be  taking  a  clos- 
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er  look  at  some  of  the  terrorist  events  that  have  taken  place  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  that  very  possibly  had  its  roots  in 
the  region. 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  can  only  agree  about  your  concern  for  terrorism. 
And  we  are  looking  at  very  closely  as  well.  And  I  say  that  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  Afghanistan  and  our  concern  about  what  is  going 
on  there. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Let  me  thank  you.  We  kept  you  much  longer 
than  we  originally  anticipated,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  you  being 
with  us  and  sharing  all  of  this  time.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  would  like  to  call  our  next  panel.  Paula 
Newberg,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  Thomas 
Thornton,  adjunct  professor,  Georgetown  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versities; and  Holly  Burkhalter,  Washington  director,  Human 
Rights  Watch. 

Let  me  welcome  the  panel.  Thank  you  for  your  tremendous  pa- 
tience. And  perhaps  we  can  begin  with  Paula  Newberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAULA  R.  NEWBERG,  CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  know  that  time  is  some  what  of  an  essence  here. 
So  I  have  given  you  a  somewhat  longer  statement.  And  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  more  worthwhile,  given  the  length  of  the  testi- 
mony that  we  have  just  heard,  if  I  simply  summarized  a  few  main 
points,  and  tried  in  the  process  to  address  a  couple  of  questions 
that  have  come  up. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  appreciate  that.  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
will  direct  that  your  entire  prepared  statement  be  placed  in  the 
record.  And  you  may  proceed  to  summarize. 

Ms.  Newberg.  It  seems  to  me  that  South  Asia  is  at  this  point 
something  of  a  test  region  for  the  Clinton  administration's  policy. 
And  in  a  sense,  most  of  the  priorities  that  it  has  outlined  either 
rise  or  fall  together. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
is  that  South  Asia  could  now  be  considered  in  and  of  itself  rather 
than  as  a  convenient  point  along  the  way  to  someplace  more  impor- 
tant. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  say  a  few  things.  First,  as  some  of  the 
testimony  this  morning  suggests,  although  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  State  consider  South  Asia  to  be  a  region  in  and  of 
itself,  it  is  definitely  the  case  that  the  people  within  South  Asia  see 
the  world  far  more  broadly.  And  I  think  that  a  number  of  issues 
that  have  come  up  here  about  rights,  about  security,  about  nuclear 
control,  and  so  forth  indicate  that  South  Asia  in  its  future  trade  re- 
lations and  its  future  diplomatic  relations  will  extend  far  beyond 
the  borders  that  we  have  outlined. 

I  think  that  this  is  rather  important  to  remember.  Because  I 
think  one  of  the  strong  points  that  we  have  to  emphasize  in  this 
post-cold  war  period  is  not  only  our  profile  in  diplomacy,  but  the 
importance  of  the  issues  that  people  there  think  are  useful,  and  to 
highlight  that  they  have  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 
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Secondly,  I  think  that  all  of  the  priorities  that  I  identified  in  the 
aid  bill  and  appropriated  into  the  Clinton  administration's  diplo- 
macy have  to  be  seen  as  equally  important  to  South  Asia  as  to  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  justification  not 
only  for  continuing  aid  but  for  continuing  a  close  diplomatic  rela- 
tionship and  trying  to  repair  the  damage  that  was  done  during  the 
last  10  or  12  years  is  that  the  issues  of  environment,  and  popu- 
lation, and  development,  and  sustainable  democracy  are  as  impor- 
tant if  not  more  important  to  South  Asia  than  they  are  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

So  let  me  therefore  proceed  to  a  few  specific  items.  The  first  con- 
cerns aid  conditionalities.  Without  getting  into  a  long  discussion, 
which  I  know  you  have  had  on  many  other  occasions  about  the  rel- 
ative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tied  aid,  I  believe  that 
under  certain  circumstances  conditioned  aid  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. And  one  of  those  circumstances  has  to  do  with  human  rights, 
particularly  when  those  conditions  are  well  defined  and  when  they 
are  well  matched  to  their  goals. 

I  think  that  in  the  past  that  the  United  States  has  seriously  un- 
dercut its  own  policies  by  ignoring  the  very  laws  that  this  Congress 
had  passed.  And  I  refer  particularly  to  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Particularly  on  human  rights,  and  I  believe  this  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  from  watching  outside,  outsiders  really  can 
highlight  issues  that  are  very  difficult  to  highlight  inside.  And  I 
would  like  in  that  spirit  to  endorse  some  of  the  recommendations 
that  my  colleague  from  Human  Rights  Watch  will  make  later  about 
some  IMET  conditionalities  for  India  based  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Kashmir. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I  do  think  that  when  the  United 
States  has  such  laws,  it  has  to  enforce  them,  and  it  has  to  enforce 
them  when  they  come  into  being.  Not  only  were  the  human  rights 
laws  not  applied  as  they  should  have  been  during  the  1980's  but 
frankly — and  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  get  on  thin  ground  here 
with  Professor  Thornton — I  think  that  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
Pressler  amendment  was  that  it  was  not  applied  at  the  time  that 
it  should  have  been  and  toward  the  people  that  it  should  have 
been.  It  left  the  civilian  government  in  Pakistan  coping  with  a  leg- 
acy that  was  really  part  of  the  military's  responsibility. 

Let  me  say  and  stress  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  object  to  the  pro- 
fessed purposes  of  the  Pressler  amendment,  if  those  are  indeed  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat.  But  because  the  law  does  not  do  that, 
its  purpose  gets  deeply  lost.  And  in  the  end,  the  United  States  is 
left  with  a  newly  distorted  relationship  with  Pakistan,  in  which 
Pakistan  spends  most  of  its  time  trying  to  finesse  its  way  around 
the  restrictions  of  the  law  rather  than  to  reform  its  own  practices. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  Congress  not  wanting  to  back 
down  on  nuclear  issues,  being  annoyed  at  Pakistani  stubbornness 
does  not  change  the  status  quo. 

As  Mr.  Hamilton  noted  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  if  American's  aim 
is  to  make  a  safer  world,  it  has  not  worked  wnth  this  law.  Instead 
it  has  given  the  impression  that  neither  India's  nor  Pakistan's  se- 
curity arguments  are  worth  much  to  the  United  States.  And  the 
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long  term  effect  of  belittling  both  of  them  is  to  reinforce  established 
sensibilities  in  the  region  rather  than  to  reorient  them. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  separate  point,  I  think  that 
the  effects  of  the  current  application  of  the  Pressler  amendment 
sanctions  go  further  than  nuclear  policy,  and  this  is  an  additional 
problem.  They  make  it  very  difficult,  for  example,  to  pursue  re- 
gional wide  policies  on  environmental  and  conservation  issues, 
since  unfortunately  American  aid  stops  at  the  Pakistani  border, 
even  if  the  problems  do  not. 

So  in  effect,  multilateral  issues  are  held  hostage  to  bilateral 
agendas.  What  should  have  been  a  short  term  tactic  to  push  the 
Pakistanis  to  the  negotiating  table  has  therefore  become  a  long 
term  policy  on  other  issues  as  well.  And  this  I  think  is  a  very  large 
problem. 

In  no  way  do  I  think  India  and  Pakistan  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  nuclear  programs.  Indeed,  I  think  that  probably  both  of  them 
should  be  treated  quite  similarly. 

Let  me  then  go  to  a  question  that  was  raised  this  morning  about 
Afghanistan.  The  American  Government  has  been  arguing  that  the 
absence  of  aid  to  Afghanistan  is  largely  if  not  entirely  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  central  government  in  Afghanistan. 

The  small  amount  of  emergency  humanitarian  assistance  that 
can  be  whittled  away  from  other  accounts  is  really  very,  very  tiny. 
And  it  hardly  addresses  that  I  think  are  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  both  to  help  bring  peace  to  Afghani- 
stan and  to  help  rebuild  the  country.  I  think  that  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  we  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  destruction  of  that 
country  for  purposes  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Afghanistan,  and 
we  have  to  come  back  to  that  in  our  discussion. 

There  are  multilateral  organizations  that  try  on  a  local  level  to 
help  bring  peace,  region  by  region.  There  are  multilateral  organiza- 
tions that  are  working  with  refugees  in  Afghanistan.  And  I  think 
that  both  of  these  have  to  be  supported  very,  very  fully.  Simply 
suggesting  that  we  have  a  $2  million  account  somewhere  that 
might  be  invoked  if  a  central  government  comes  into  play,  when 
that  central  government  is  not  coming  into  power  largely  because 
of  factions  that  we  funded  during  prior  administrations,  is  to  re- 
duce the  kind  of  obligation  that  I  believe  we  have. 

In  addition,  there  are  demining  activities  which  are  very,  very 
small  at  the  moment,  but  that  can  be  undertaken  in  large  parts  of 
the  country.  I  think  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  interpret  what 
is  going  on  in  Kabul  and  its  environs  now  as  speaking  for  the 
whole  country.  Kabul  survived  most  of  the  war  fairly  much  intact. 
And  it  was  refugees  from  elsewhere  who  had  to  suffer  the  Afghani- 
stan War. 

Now  Kabul  is  getting  hit  for  other  reasons.  But  there  are  large 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  we  can  deal.  And  I  think  that  at 
the  very  least  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  this,  and  try  to  work  with  them. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  Kashmir.  The  war  in  Srinagar  and  the 
valley  has  been  continuing  now  for  about  5  years.  And  abuses  of 
rights  are  alleged  on  all  sides,  including  very  serious  charges  about 
violations  of  rights  by  Indian  security  forces.  And  I  think  that  it 
is  very  necessary  to  add  that  although  it  is  always  the  case  that 
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in  an  insurgency  and  in  a  guerilla  war  that  there  are  going  to  be 
violations  on  many  sides  in  these  conflicts,  that  the  majority  of  vio- 
lations have  occurred  on  behalf  of  and  by  Indian  security  forces. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  dispute  in  Kash- 
mir to  remain  a  bilateral  India  and  Pakistan  dispute.  By  allowing 
this,  the  United  States  I  think  falls  into  two  traps.  The  first  one 
is  that  it  reduces  the  voices  of  the  Kashmiri  people  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  The  Line  of  Control.  And  therefore,  it  separates  out 
the  question  of  self-determination  from  everything  else,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  Kashmir. 

Secondly,  it  allows  an  explicitly  international  issue,  in  this  case 
the  protection  and  respect  for  international  human  rights,  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  matter  of  barter  instead  of  bilateral  talks.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  administration  spokesmen 
who  were  here  before.  The  talks  in  January  were  to  my  mind  not 
particularly  encouraging  at  all  between  the  foreign  secretaries  of 
India  and  Pakistan. 

I  think  that  neither  of  these  consequences  should  be  acceptable. 
Indeed  because  of  this  policy,  the  United  States  was  put  into  a  po- 
sition or  put  itself  into  a  position  with  its  allies  such  that  had  a 
very  benign  and  other  otherwise  unobjectionable  human  rights  res- 
olution continued  to  be  put  on  the  table  at  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Geneva,  the  Americans  and  others  would  have  ab- 
stained. That  would  have  done  absolutely  nothing  except  make  this 
problem  fester  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  those  who  would 
suffer  most  would  be  the  Kashmiris. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  rewrite  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance laws  that  we  have  both  a  question  of  promise  and  practice. 
No  one  was  going  to  assume  that  large  amounts  of  foreign  aid  was 
going  to  go  to  the  sub-continent  this  year.  And  certainly,  the 
amounts  are  very  small  compared  to  what  is  going  elsewhere. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  promises,  then  we  have  to  take 
the  idealization  that  is  present  in  the  bill  and  make  it  real  in  our 
diplomacy.  If  we  have  got  columns  which  say  sustainable  develop- 
ment, and  democracy,  and  peacekeeping.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
people  in  South  Asia  see  large  problems  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment, tentative  democracies,  and  many  conflicts  in  which  peace- 
keeping would  be  necessary,  and  they  see  those  accounts  are 
empty. 

It  is  my  sense  that  either  we  have  to  change  the  way  that  we 
are  talking  about  these  things  or  take  away  these  rather  benign  la- 
bels, which  do  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  the  region  itself. 

Additionally,  on  foreign  aid,  I  think  it  is  worth  supporting  one 
element  of  the  foreign  aid  package  which  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the 
listings  of  requests  and  expenditures.  And  that  is  if  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  participating  with  South 
Asia  in  series  of  mutual  global  concerns,  then  we  need  to  be  at  the 
bargaining  table  for  all  of  these.  And  that  means  not  being  captive 
to  simply  one  kind  of  aid  or  one  kind  of  development.  Particularly 
because  quite  frankly  speaking  we  barely  know  what  makes  devel- 
opment work,  and  we  hardly  know  what  makes  democracy  work 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  am  sorry,  could  you  just  repeat  that. 
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Ms.  Newberg.  We  barely  knows  what  makes  development  work, 
and  we  hardly  know  what  makes  democracy  work  elsewhere.  There 
is  a  set  of  assumptions  upon  we  base  our  laws,  but  we  do  not  actu- 
ally know  if  they  always  work. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  we  need  to  keep  a  fairly  wide  table  open 
on  antipoverty  programs,  environmental  programs,  and  population 
programs,  but  combine  those  with  programs  that  do  deal  with  mid- 
dle class  concerns,  infrastructural  concerns,  development  in  trade 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  this  from  the  current  listing.  But  indeed,  most 
of  that  money  is  not  being  used  for  some  of  the  enterprise  activities 
that  might  well  be  worthwhile  encouraging. 

And  lastly,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  this  as  short  as  possible,  I 
think  that  we  need  to  be  far  more  encouraging  of  multilateral  ini- 
tiatives within  South  Asia.  This  is  not  to  say  that  multilateral  or- 
ganizations should  be  placed  in  a  situation  only  when  we  have 
given  up  on  the  bilateral  or  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  But  there 
are  a  series  of  conflicts  that  have  been  resolved  or  are  resolvable 
in  South  Asia,  if  the  United  States  presses  for  a  multilateralizing 
of  the  problems. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  dispute  over  water  resources  between 
India,  Nepal,  and  Bangladesh.  Neither  Bangladesh  or  Nepal  are 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  their  development  unless  or  until  they 
can  sit  down  with  India  jointly  and  work  out  the  resolution  of  the 
Farrakah  Barrage. 

Lastly,  I  would  simply  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  that  what- 
ever we  do  in  South  Asia  is  going  to  have  to  be  underscored  by 
making  clear  to  South  Asia,  all  of  the  countries  individually  and 
the  region  as  a  whole,  that  we  do  care  to  apply  our  concepts  to  sus- 
tainable development  and  a  promotion  of  peacekeeping  within  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

And  secondly,  that  all  of  these  policies  will  only  have  a  chance 
to  work  if  we  act  in  a  very  strong  way  and  very  bluntly  to  continue 
to  underscore  our  concern  about  civil  liberties  within  the  region. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms,  Newberg  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Professor  Thornton. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  THORNTON,  ADJUNCT  PROFES- 
SOR, GEORGETOWN  AND  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  submitted 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  just  summarize. 

I  am  going  to  approach  this  from  a  somewhat  different  angle.  We 
talk  about  the  post-cold  war  era  in  South  Asia  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  change  that  goes  on  there.  I  think  though  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider it  not  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  do  things,  but  as  an  op- 
portunity to  rethink  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  our  prior- 
ities and  our  responsibilities  are  in  regard  to  South  Asia. 
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I  would  suggest  first  that  we  do  not  really  have  an  awful  lot  of 
influence  in  South  Asia.  The  figures  for  instance  that  are  listed  in 
the  aid  bill  this  year  are  not  really  going  to  swing  anybody  much 
one  direction  or  the  other.  They  may  be  very  useful  in  some  specific 
project,  but  they  are  not  going  to  buy  the  United  States  much  influ- 
ence. 

Cutting  off  an  IMET  program,  which  may  well  be  a  good  thing, 
in  terms  of  human  right  in  Kashmir  is  not  going  to  make  one  iota 
of  difference  in  whether  the  Indians  actually  do  something  in  Kash- 
mir one  way  or  the  other.  These  are  just  not  big  enough  sums  to 
do  this. 

We  have  even  very  little  control  over  investment,  American  in- 
vestment and  American  trade,  and  so  forth.  I  will  come  back  to 
that. 

We  cannot  budge  either  India  or  Pakistan  on  a  matter  that  they 
see  as  their  vital  interest.  They  have  a  lot  more  at  stake  in  many 
of  these  things  than  we  do. 

The  basic  message  that  I  want  to  try  to  propagate  is  that  we 
should  try  to  multilateralize  our  policy  toward  South  Asia  as  much 
as  possible,  particularly  when  dealing  with  global  world  order  is- 
sues. It  used  to  be  containment.  That  was  our  global  issue  in  South 
Asia.  That  is  no  longer  a  problem.  We  have  a  whole  series  of  new 
ones.  Environment,  nonproliferation,  intellectual  property  rights, 
and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  be  indifferent  on  these  subjects. 
They  are  very  important  subjects  to  us.  Rather  I  think  that  we 
should  look  to  others  to  take  a  lot  of  the  lead.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  United  States  should  always  be  in  front  on  these  matters.  We 
are  not  necessarily  the  ones  who  have  the  most  influence  or  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  was  just  reading  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Die  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  which  in  a  German  editorial  is  arguing  for  a 
much  more  active  policy  with  regard  to  Kashmir.  Excellent.  Let  us 
see  the  Germans  take  some  lead.  Let  us  see  some  other  people  take 
the  lead.  Support  them,  yes,  but  we  do  not  have  to  be  out  there 
each  time  in  all  cases. 

In  the  past,  in  the  cold  war  we  thought  we  had  to  mortgage 
many  of  our  interests  in  South  Asia.  We  do  not  have  to  do  that 
anymore.  I  think  specifically  we  should  not  get  involved  in  the 
Kashmir  dispute.  Our  bilateral  interest  and  our  national  interest 
in  what  happens  in  Kashmir  is  very  low.  We  had  a  terrible  record 
in  dealing  with  it  in  the  past.  The  prevention  of  war,  peace,  and 
justice,  all  of  which  are  very  important  things  in  which  we  should 
participate,  but  should  participate  in  a  larger  international  context. 

This  would  be  my  recommendation  for  instance  on  Kashmir,  and 
very  similarly  on  nonproliferation  and  the  related  issue  of  missiles. 
Although  Dr.  Newberg  was  suggesting  that  maybe  I  would  be  de- 
fensive about  American  policy  in  the  1980's — hardly,  but  I  am  de- 
fensive about  it  in  the  1970's  in  the  Carter  administration — we 
spent  so  much  time  working  over  the  subject  of  nonproliferation 
that  we  really  did  not  do  anything  else.  A  huge  amount  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  South  Asia  has  been  carried  on  about  nonprolifera- 
tion. 
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I  do  not  think  that  this  should  be  the  dominant  factor.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  important  factor,  but  again  internationalize  it.  We  are 
not  tnreatened  from  South  Asia,  nor  are  we  likely  to  be  threatened 
from  South  Asia.  We  have  a  little  bit  of  flexibility.  This  is  not  a 
life  and  death  issue  for  us  right  now.  It  is  a  very  important  matter 
of  global  priority,  and  I  stress  global.  But  then  let  the  global  com- 
munity handle  it  a  lot  more,  and  not  simply  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  are  always  having  to  make  the  payments  on  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  other  people  do  not. 

We  should  in  dealing  with  South  Asia  prefer  forums  which  are 
regional  in  nature,  and  there  is  little  U.S.  involvement,  or  have 
only  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  something  gets 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  the  past  that  our  policy  failures  such 
as  they  have  been,  and  I  have  been  associated  witn  a  number  of 
them  certainly,  have  been  the  result  of  not  only  of  trying  to  do  too 
much  and  perhaps  doing  some  of  the  wrong  things,  but  also  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  much  of  a  basis  to  build  on.  I  need  hardly 
tell  anybody  that  the  United  States  has  not  had  a  great  interest 
in  South  Asia  over  the  years. 

I  think  that  there  is  potential  for  change  here,  and  I  think  a  po- 
tential for  a  great  change  over  time.  First  is  the  question  of  migra- 
tion. We,  and  I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  are  representatives,  are 
very  well  aware  of  the  South  Asian  migration  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  revolutionalized  the  situation  in  many  ways  these  tre- 
mendously talented  people  come  here,  and  perform  in  support  of 
our  economy,  and  our  society. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  important  factor  over  the  years 
in  building  a  network  of  relationships.  It  is  not  yet.  It  is  starting 
there.  But  it  is  going  to  take  time. 

The  second  area  is  obviously  economic  ties.  And  this  also  is  ex- 
tremely promising.  Mostly  we  are  talking  about  India,  but  it  is  true 
all  throughout  South  Asia.  We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  that 
today.  And  I  would  say  that  here  is  where  we  should  concentrate 
our  attention.  We  should  not  become  over-enthusiastic  and  exag- 
gerate the  possibilities.  There  are  going  to  be  down  turns  and  dif- 
ficulties. But  in  fact,  this  should  be  a  matter  of  priority  for  us. 

Now  what  specifically  we  can  do,  sometimes  it  may  be  very  little. 
Sometimes  it  is  just  simply  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  letting  nat- 
ural forces  take  their  course.  And  where  we  can  facilitate,  to  do  so. 

The  long  term  benefits  are  going  to  be  substantial.  Not  just  to 
us  economically  in  terms  of  trade,  investment,  and  so  forth,  or  just 
in  terms  of  the  badly  needed  economic  growth  for  South  Asians. 
But  also  in  creating  with  them  a  web  of  interdependence  that  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  concerns,  and  a  much 
greater  set  of  incentives  to  accommodate  the  concerns. 

We  would  be  approaching  South  Asia  policy  from  the  right  direc- 
tion. From  a  direction  in  which  we  have  a  basis  to  work  from  a  fun- 
damental relationship  into  specifics,  rather  than  getting  involved  in 
specifics  and  finding  that  we  do  not  have  any  safety  net,  a  policy 
safety  net  underneath  us. 

Another  component  of  multilateralism  is  in  providing  these  badly 
needed  resources  to  South  Asia.  I  think  that  the  sums  that  we  see 
are  ridiculously  low.  I  realize  that  there  are  constraints  from  else- 
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where.  But  when  you  consider  what  the  needs  are,  these  are  very 
small  amounts  of  money. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  look  much  more  to  private  investment, 
and  also  international  financial  institutions  to  do  most  of  the  con- 
tribution. I  think  that  we  should  put  as  much  as  increased  re- 
sources as  possible  into  these  international  lending  institutions  to 
depoliticize  aid.  I  think  this  is  very  important. 

Also  it  is  important  to  bring  our  influence  to  bear  in  the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  so  forth.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  better  chance  to  work  together  vdth  others  and  do  things 
which  we  cannot  do  on  our  own.  We  do  have  those  kinds  of  cards 
and  chips  on  the  table. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grams, certainly  not  with  India,  and  probably  not  with  Pakistan. 
It  is  a  little  harder  to  judge  than  some  of  the  other  cases.  I  think 
that  these  perpetuate  a  donor/client  relationship  that  is  harmful  for 
everybody  concerned,  and  distorts  perceptions. 

I  have  been  saying  this  since  the  1970's.  I  would  like  to  see  these 
programs  wound  down.  And  to  see  that  money,  and  a  lot  more 
money,  moved  into  international  lending  channels,  and  get  away 
from  the  politicization  of  the  aid  program. 

A  third  element  of  multilateralism  that  Dr.  Newberg  just  men- 
tioned is  to  work  when  possible  with  South  Asian  nations  as  a 
group,  particularly  on  issues  like  the  eastern  waters,  which  you 
very  correctly  mentioned. 

Certainly,  if  we  have  a  political  policy  goal  in  South  Asia,  it  has 
to  be  improvement  of  Indo-Pakistani  relations  and  regional  rela- 
tions generally.  The  extent  to  which  these  relations  are  in  turmoil 
and  conflictual  make  it  much  harder  for  us  to  pursue  our  policies 
there.  We  should  be  looking  for  an  improvement  of  the  regional  sit- 
uation. 

Two  final  specifics,  which  have  been  brought  up  before,  so  I  can 
touch  them  very  briefly.  Human  rights  is  a  key  problem  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  in  dealing  with  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka,  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  criminal  or  with  terrorist  states,  whom  we 
have  to  abandon  or  which  we  have  to  continually  confront. 

The  recent  statement  that  was  made  comparing  what  is  going  on 
in  Kashmir  to  the  Holocaust  is  nonsense.  We  are  dealing  with  this 
sort  of  thing.  These  countries  are  not  Iraq.  They  are  not  Libya,  and 
they  are  not  China. 

The  most  effective  pressure  for  human  rights  reform  comes  from 
within  these  countries  themselves.  This  is  where  our  information 
comes  from,  and  this  is  where  the  argumentation  comes  from.  And 
that  is  where  the  politicians  are  going  to  listen. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  this?  Certainly,  keeping  attention  on  the 
issue  I  think  is  very,  very  important,  through  hearings  and  through 
whatever  possibilities  for  publicity. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  important  also  that  we  try  to  find  ways 
to  work  at  the  nongovernmental  organization  level.  When  we  come 
as  a  government  and  attempt  to  twist  arms,  hackles  are  raised  at 
a  much  greater  extent.  We  may  need  to  do  that  at  times.  I  think 
that  we  should  try  to  avoid  that. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  Kabul  and  Afghanistan.  Some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not  have  any  answers.  It  is  a 
Hobbesian  state  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  described  by  some  writers 
on  the  subject.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Secretary  Raphel  does  not 
have  a  plan.  I  would  not  have  a  plan  for  it  either. 

But  certainly,  we  must  be  poised  and  to  be  seen  to  do  something 
again,  as  Paula  Newberg  said.  I  think  for  instance  that  the  zero 
column  in  the  aid  bill  is  just  the  wrong  message  to  send.  I  think 
that  there  should  at  least  be,  if  it  is  a  doable,  a  contingency  fund. 
If  things  improve,  yes,  that  we  are  ready  to  do  it.  Maybe,  as  has 
been  suggested,  there  are  more  things  that  we  could  be  doing  al- 
ready. 

But  I  think  that  is  important.  I  think  keeping  attention  focused 
on  this  important  matter.  This  has  happened  here  this  morning. 
Congress  has  played  a  very  helpful  role  in  the  past  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  Afghanistan.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Thornton  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Burkhalter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  HOLLY  BURKHALTER,  WASHINGTON 
DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Thank  you. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  will  revise  my  remarks  to  reflect  some  of 
what  I  heard  that  went  on  before.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  begin 
my  testimony  by  thanking  Secretary  Raphel  and  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration for  some  welcomed  activities  on  human  rights. 

For  example.  Assistant  Secretary  Raphel  raised  the  case  of  a  13- 
year-old  boy  who  was  imprisoned  in  Pakistan  on  apostasy  charges. 
And  she  raised  his  case,  and  as  a  consequence  he  came  out.  Apos- 
tasy relates  to  religious  thought.  And  he  was  being  prosecuted  for 
his  alleged  views  as  someone  who  was  not  a  Muslim. 

I  would  have  thanked  her  and  the  administration  for  slightly 
raising  the  level  of  contact  with  the  Government  of  India  for  exam- 
ple on  human  rights  abuses.  However,  following  her  testimony,  I 
am  obliged  to  say  as  loudly  as  I  can  that  I  was  aggrieved  and  dis- 
appointed by  what  I  thought  to  be  an  exceptionally  poor  depiction 
of  the  current  state  of  human  rights  in  India.  And  I  am  forced  to 
spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  my  scarce  time  to  try  to  correct 
the  misimpression  that  was  created  by  her  testimony  and  by  the 
questioning  of  her. 

You  would  not  know  from  her  testimony  and  by  the"  questioning 
of  her,  for  example,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  that  the  two 
largest  massacres  in  the  entire  Kashmir  conflict  took  place  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  security  forces  at  Bijbehara  and  at  Sopore. 

You  would  not  know  that  three  human  rights  monitors  were 
killed  in  Kashmir,  and  that  there  has  been  nothing  done  to  inves- 
tigate or  to  look  into  their  deaths.  You  would  not  know  that  the 
Indian  government's  responses  to  what  they  view  as  a  public  rela- 
tions problem  have  been  to  create  structures  that  so  far  have  had 
no  relevance  whatsoever  to  the  quality  of  human  life  in  Kashmir. 
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Take  for  example  the  idea  of  this  commission.  We  would  welcome 
a  real  commission,  and  we  would  hope  that  this  one  can  become  so. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  when  it  has  no  control 
or  no  oversight  whatsoever  over  the  actions  of  the  persons  who  are 
perpetrating  the  abuses.  That  will  be  a  difficult  task.  And  it  will 
also  be  difficult  to  create  any  confidence  in  Kashmir  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  commission  when  the  person  appointed  to  head  it  is 
the  gentleman  who  was  responsible  for  investigating  the  1984 
slaughter  of  Sikhs,  and  completely  white  washed  the  government 
for  something  that  was  clearly  their  responsibility  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Gandhi. 

The  Government  of  India  has  responded  to  what  they  view  as  a 
public  relations  problem,  but  they  have  not  responded  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  atrocities  committed  by  their  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Kashmir. 

We  have  seen  no  respite  to  the  killings,  the  mass  rapes,  the  dis- 
appearances, and  the  other  atrocities  that  our  organization  used  to 
be  able  to  monitor  when  we  had  access  to  India.  We  no  longer  can 
get  visas  to  India,  something  else  that  would  not  be  known  from 
Secretary  Raphel's  testimony. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  say  we  cannot  get  visas? 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  My  Organization  has  been  refused  visas  for  two 
of  our  researchers.  And  I  might  add  that  Human  Rights  Watch 
Asia  has  been  the  principal  organization  monitoring  on  this  impor- 
tant area,  at  great  risk  to  our  colleagues  and  their  friends  in  Kash- 
mir. 

You  would  not  know  from  the  testimony  that  we  just  heard  that 
Kashmir  is  closed  to  the  ICRC.  The  Indians  are  negotiating  with 
the  Red  Cross  to  possibly  carry  oiit  a  needs  assessment.  I  would 
welcome  that  very  much,  because  the  needs  are  tremendous.  The 
needs  in  Kashmir  are  tremendous,  I  might  add,  because  the  Indian 
security  forces  and  Indian  troops  have  destroyed  the  physical  infra- 
structure of  the  health  care  services  in  that  area.  Thus,  the  ICRC 
is  desperately  needed  to  provide  humanitarian  services.  And  we 
would  welcome  it  if  they  were  permitted  to  carry  out  their  survey. 
But  they  have  no  access  to  prisoners.  They  have  no  access  to  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  services  that  might  potentially  protect  people 
from  torture  and  disappearances.  And  there  are  atrocities  that  go 
on  day  in  and  day  out. 

But  unfortunately  again,  they  are  not  monitored  by  Asia  Watch 
at  this  moment,  because  we  are  not  permitted  into  the  area. 

I  would  go  on  to  say  that  I  think  that  serious  attention  to  human 
rights  in  India  and  in  all  of  the  countries  in  the  region  can  be  help- 
ful. And  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Government  felt  the  need  to  take 
some  action,  felt  the  need  to  create  a  commission,  no  matter  how 
much  a  government  set-up  it  is,  we  see  the  fact  that  they  see  the 
need  to  respond  as  being  a  welcome  development.  And  a  welcome 
development  that  I  think  is  a  reflection  of  increased  attention  to 
India.  But  we  have  not  see  the  kinds  of  actions  that  are  required, 
prosecutions  of  torturers  and  murderers. 

Instead  efforts  to  trivialize  human  rights  abuses,  which  is,  to 
speak  frankly  and  from  the  heart,  an  offense  to  the  victims,  to  be 
talking  about  things  like  kidney  transplants  when  in  fact  we  have 
documented  with  a  medical  gn'oup  32  cases  of  people  who  had  kid- 
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ney  failure  as  a  consequence  of  their  torture  by  the  Indian  security 
forces,  which  roll  over  people's  legs  with  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
weights,  so  that  the  tissue  is  completely  destroyed.  And  when  the 
body  attempts  to  absorb  that  destroyed  tissue,  the  kidneys  fail. 
That  happens  to  be  a  human  rights  problem  and  not  a  joke. 

At  the  same  time,  I  just  say  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that 
members  of  Congress  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  who  should  all 
share  concerns  about  human  rights  in  Pakistan  instead  use  human 
rights  in  Pakistan  as  some  kind  of  political  football.  And  from  the 
report  from  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  you  would 
think  that  this  is  a  land  where  human  rights  are  respected  greatly, 
and  it  is  not. 

We  need  frank  talk  about  all  of  the  countries,  and  about  all  of 
the  participants  in  these  conflicts.  In  Pakistan,  I  would  like  to  have 
heard  the  administration  raise  concerns  about  treatment  of  women, 
about  routine  rape,  and  disgraceful  treatment,  the  60  percent  of 
women  who  are  in  jail  for  no  reason  under  Islamic  ordinances  that 
discriminate  against  them. 

I  would  like  to  have  heard  much  more  talk  about  the  lack  of  reli- 
gious tolerance  in  Pakistan  that  results  in  these  apostasy  convic- 
tions, that  victimize  people  because  of  their  views. 

I  would  like  to  have  heard  something  about  the  fact  that  there 
are  eight  journalists  in  Punjab  going  back  to  India  who  are  in  jail 
for  only  because  they  criticized  the  government  under  the  TADA 
laws,  about  which  our  Government  should  not  have  been  neutral, 
which  are  an  impediment  to  the  realization  of  human  rights  for  In- 
dians. 

In  short,  I  must  say  that  as  a  human  rights  activist  that  I  am 
disappointed.  However,  I  think  that  the  Congress  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  keeping  the  administration's  feet  to  the  fire  on  mon- 
itoring human  rights  in  the  area,  and  encouraging  them  to  have  an 
activist  policy,  to  raise  these  issues  as  best  they  can,  to  use  our 
points  of  contact  and  our  points  of  influence  with  both  governments 
and  other  government  in  the  region,  to  encourage  our  best  interests 
as  a  country  to  be  represented  fairly. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burkhalter  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.! 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Taking  things  out  of  order  for  a  moment,  let  me  assure  you  that 
it  was  not  my  or  anyone  else's  intent  to  trivialize  human  rights  vio- 
lations. However,  when  a  member  of  our  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  makes  assertions  that  are  in  some  people's  minds  bla- 
tantly ridiculous,  there  it  nothing  wrong  in  my  mind  to  trivialize 
those  statements,  having  nothing  to  do  with  human  rights  abuses. 
People  waking  up  in  the  morning  and  discovering  that  they  are 
missing  a  kidney  is  certainly  a  trivialization  of  the  entire  process. 
And  it  was  to  that  that  I  was  referring  when  I  made  my  comments. 

Had  Mr.  Burton  chosen  to  speak  directly  to  the  point  and  give 
us  some  facts,  perhaps  that  could  have  been  responded  to  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  But  certainly  what  he  got  is  what  he  gave. 

Let  me  ask  the  following  question,  because  we  seem  to  be  all 
over  the  lot  here. 
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Should  we  be  granting  IMET  to  India,  should  there  be  condition- 
ality  placed  upon  it?  I  believe  that  Ms.  Newberg  referred  to  some- 
thing that  sne  thought  was  going  to  be  addressed  by  Ms. 
Burkhalter,  which  was  not  addressed  in  the  initial  testimony.  And 
perhaps  we  can  flesh  that  out  a  little  bit  to  see  what  your  thoughts 
on  that  are. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity.  Thank  you 
for  asking. 

Military  assistance  including  IMET  is  already  conditioned  to 
every  country  in  the  world  under  existing  human  rights  law.  That 
is  also  included  in  the  foreign  aid  reform  bills  that  I  have  seen. 
And  that  is  that  governments  that  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  abuses  of  human  rights,  which  the  Government  of  India 
certainly  does,  should  not  be  getting  or  are  prohibited  from  getting 
IMET  and  other  forms  of  military  assistance  as  well  as  sales. 

And  I  think  that  the  law  should  be  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  law  should  be  applied  to  India.  If  IMET  is  to  go  forward,  I 
would  hope  and  urge  that  a  very  significant  component  of  it  be 
withheld.  It  is  a  small  program,  it  is  a  trifling  amount  of  money. 
The  professor  is  correct.  Withhold:  IMET  alone  is  not  going  bring 
a  change.  It  just  means  that  we  keep  faith  with  our  own  laws  that 
are  there  for  a  very  good  reason, 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
IMET? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Well,  the  Pentagon  has  been  telling  us  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  in  the  human  rights  field  for  15  years  that  all 
IMET  is  for  purposes  of  making  the  armies  behave  more  humanely. 
However,  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  list  of  recipients  of  our  military 
education  and  training  program,  I  think  you  would  see  that  some- 
body is  not  doing  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Would  you  suggest  that  we  give  IMET  to  Great 
Britain? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  wants 
IMET. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  us  forget  about  whether  or  not  they  want  it. 

Is  there  a  need  to  give  IMET  to  Great  Britain? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  presume  not.  The  reason  why  the  adminis- 
tration wants  IMET  for  all  of  these  countries,  and  for  many  other 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  Asia,  is  because  they  want 
the  contact  with  the  military.  And  I  think  that  if  we  are  not  going 
to  use  our  human  rights  law  that  does  apply,  that  we  then  should 
at  least  structure  the  IMET  program,  so  that  it  is  a  human  rights 
program.  And  that  human  rights  are  on  the  agenda  in  all  of  our 
discussions  with  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  in  our  military  to  mili- 
tary context. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Ms.  Newberg. 

Ms.  Newberg.  If  I  could  expand  on  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  several  points.  Professor  Thornton  is  right.  You  take  or 
leave  $200,000,  in  and  of  itself  for  this  program,  it  is  not  going  to 
make  the  difference  in  India  or  in  Indian-American  relations.  How- 
ever, the  passage  of  all  of  the  human  rights  provisions  that  apply 
to  our  foreign  aid  was  done  for  two  reasons. 

One  was  that  in  the  longer  term  one  would  hope  that  practices 
abroad  might  change.  The  second,  however,  was  in  a  sense  to  try 
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to  be  sure  that  the  United  States  would  in  no  way  be  complicit  in 
the  violation  of  rights  overseas. 

Now  that  can  be  taken  in  a  number  of  different  contexts.  But  if 
indeed  on  the  basis  of  wanting  to  maintain  military  to  military  con- 
tacts, you  end  up  supporting  armed  services  that  then  blatantly 
disregard  the  various  standards  that  are  supposed  to  be  included, 
it  makes  a  travesty  both  of  the  law  itself  and  of  our  practice  of  it. 

Now  Human  Rights  Watch  is  going  with  the  view  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  hardly  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Kashmir,  and  in  our  relationship.  And  if  this  does  nothing 
more  than  send  a  continued  signal  that  this  is  something  that  the 
U.S.  Government  takes  very  seriously  and  considers  it  to  be  very 
important,  I  think  that  it  is  probably  worth  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  What  I  see  here  is  a  symbolic  grant  of  money — 
$200,000  which  is  trivial  and  meaningless — which  we  give,  and 
then  are  prepared  to  take  away  in  a  symbolic  action.  I  do  not  see 
this  as  the  nature  of  an  aid  program  whether  on  the  military  side 
or  on  the  economic  side.  It  just  simply  goes  to  the  point  that  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  probably  be  in  the  aid  business  with  these 
countries. 

As  far  as  IMET  itself  goes,  I  think  that  there  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  if  indeed,  as  is  indeed  the  case,  that  the  aid  to  the  mili- 
tary is  not  good  for  Kashmir,  then  you  want  to  disassociate  yourself 
from  it,  and  this  is  probably  a  good  way  to  do  it.  But  it  is  purely 
symbolic.  And  I  think  that  we  over-exaggerate  our  role  in  all  of 
these  things,  and  the  impact  that  we  have. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  We  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  conflicting  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  symbolism  is  important  or  not.  Whether  or  not 
exercising  our  moral  suasion,  as  we  see  it,  in  whatever  fashion 
should  be  done.  And  whether  or  not  the  only  reason  to  give  some- 
body something  is  so  we  can  take  it  way  to  prove  a  point. 

Mr.  Thornton.  So  often  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Whether  or  not  that  has  any  influence  anywhere. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  indeed  the  purpose  of  IMET  funds 
was  to  democratize  and  make  cognizant  the  armed  forces  of  any 
particular  country,  then  those  countries  in  which  we  claim  the  mili- 
tary is  out  of  hand  in  some  fashion  would  be  those  that  we  should 
look  to  benefit  by  those  kinds  of  funds. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  field  of  education.  If  children  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  are  not  learning  despite  the  money  we  give  them, 
let  us  take  the  money  away,  and  see  if  they  learn  from  that.  That 
kind  of  argument  does  not  seem  to  make  any  sense  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  I  do  not  know  if  it  makes  much  more  sense  if  we 
are  talking  about  even  paltry  sums  in  IMET  terms. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Part  of  it  simply  depends  on  how  you  see  those 
funds  being  used.  My  gut  reaction  to  seeing  an  inner  city  education 
program  which  is  not  working  is  to  say  fine,  let  us  find  a  way  to 
make  it  work. 

Now  what  has  happened  is  that  these  sums  at  least  thus  far 
have  not  been  used  in  a  fashion  such  that  the  Indian  defense  forces 
and  the  border  security  forces  are,  shall  we  say,  benefiting  from  the 
education  provided,  such  that  their  own  practices  are  changing.  Or 
frankly,  that  there  is  any  sense  at  least  that  is  made  public  that 
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the  kind  of  behavior  in  which  they  are  engaging  is  thought  even 
to  be  wrong. 

But  it  seems  that  your  responsibiHty  can  easily  be  exercised  by 
saying  all  right,  fine,  we  now  move  to  see  what  is  in  this.  And  if 
we  cannot  in  any  way  change  it,  then  we  think  about  dismissing 
it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  If  we  accept  Mr.  Burton's  numbers  of  450,000  or 
550,000  Indian  troops  in  Kashmir,  and  we  are  talking  about 
$200,0000  in  IMET  funds,  and  we  use  those  IMET  funds  just  for 
the  Indian  forces  that  are  in  the  region,  you  know,  four  bits  a  sol- 
dier is  not  going  to  buy  an  awful  lot  of  training. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  being 
spent,  and  perhaps  the  program  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and 
perhaps  you  cannot  really  run  a  program  for  $200,000.  And  if  you 
are  going  to  run  a  program,  we  should  talk  about  substantial  or 
meaningful  amounts  of  money  to  run  programs  that  make  sense. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  and  experience 
dealing  with  lots  and  lots  of  countries  in  the  human  rights  work 
that  I  have  been  doing,  training,  however  good  the  program  might 
be — and  I  could  design  it,  or  the  Red  Cross  could  design  it — the 
best  human  rights  training  in  the  world  does  not  help  make  troops 
better.  If  there  is  not  a  command  and  control  structure  where  viola- 
tors are  prosecuted  for  their  misdeeds,  for  the  rapes,  and  for  the 
killings,  then  all  of  the  classroom  experiences  that  money  can  buy 
are  not  going  to  deal  with  human  rights  abuses.  Because  human 
rights  are  not  a  consequence  of  a  lack  of  education. 

Torture  does  not  occur  because  somebody  did  not  go  to  school,  or 
because  they  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  equipment.  Torture  oc- 
curs because  armed  forces  use  it  for  a  very  specific  purpose,  to  de- 
stroy the  people  they  want  to  destroy.  To  destroy  their  wills,  and 
their  bodies,  and  their  communities,  and  their  homes. 

That  is  what  the  Indian  Army  and  BSF  do  up  there.  And  no 
amount  of  classroom  training  about  this  is  wrong  is  going  to  make 
a  hill  of  beans  worth  of  difference  when  the  orders  are  that  that 
is  all  right,  that  those  practices  are  all  right. 

And  do  you  know  why  they  know  it  is  all  right?  Because  nobody 
gets  prosecuted.  We  know  of  three  cases  of  human  rights  monitor's 
killed  in  the  last  year,  the  year  with  the  two  biggest  massacres  of 
the  conflict,  the  year  when  human  rights  monitors  are  dying  like 
flies,  we  know  of  three  cases,  and  we  do  not  even  have  the  details 
on  that. 

You  know,  no  amount  of  classroom  training  is  a  substitute.  We 
could  give  them  $10  million  a  year  in  IMET,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference,  but  we  would  be  implicated  and  sullied. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  substantially  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  up 
to  a  point.  I  dealt  with  a  certain  number  of  South  Asian  military 
ofTicers  who  come  here  for  educational  purposes.  They  come  back 
rather  different  people.  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  be  less  likely 
to  torture.  But  we  are  talking  about  maybe  five  people  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  $200,000  buys.  It  cannot  be  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Then  how  can  you  say  then  that  she  is  substan- 
tially correct  if  you  just  said  the  opposite? 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  saying  that  for  those  five  people  it  makes 
a  difference.  But  she  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  the  amount  of  im- 
pact that  we  are  going  to  have  is  just  going  to  be  trivial.  And  there- 
fore, the  correctness  probably  comes  from  the  fact  that 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  just  understand  this,  if  I  might,  Profes- 
sor. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  For  the  people  who  receive  the  training,  it  did 
make  a  difference? 

Mr.  Thornton.  For  those  five,  I  would  say  that  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference, yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  if  we  did  10,  it  would  make  a  difference  in 
10? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes.  But  you  have  already  doubled  the  amount, 
and  how  much  do  we  have.  And  are  we  ever  able  to  make  enough 
of  a  difference  to  make  a  fundamental  difference  in  any  of  the 
armed  forces  of  these  countries?  I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  is  no, 
we  are  not. 

Ms.  Newberg.  It  is  both  a  command  and  control  problem  within 
the  armed  services,  and  it  is  also  a  question  of  political  policy.  We 
gave  lots  of  IMET  money  to  Pakistan  when  the  military  dictator- 
ship was  in  office.  It  did  very  little  at  all.  Only  with  a  change  of 
government  did  that  work.  In  the  case  of  India,  it  would  only  be 
a  change  in  real  policy. 

As  long  as  the  Indian  Government  believes  that  what  it  is  doing 
in  Kashmir  is  correct,  it  really  does  not  matter  how  much  external 
education  is  going  to  come  be  it  from  IMET  or  anything  else.  So 
in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  probably  right.  It  is  both  a  symbolic 
gesture,  and  it  is  one  that  ensures  that  we  in  fact  do  not  dirty  our 
own  hands  by  association  with  activities  that  are  going  on  that  we 
feel  are  wrong. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Why  are  the  Indian  forces  in  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Newberg.  That  is  a  very  long  story. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  a  real  short  version. 

Ms.  Newberg.  The  Indian  Government  believes  that  the  con- 
tested state  acceded  to  the  Federation  of  India  at  the  time  of  the 
partition  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Pakistani  Government 
believes  that  that  accession  was  an  illegal  accession. 

There  have  been  three  wars  fought,  and  Kashmir  has  been  at 
least  the  subject  if  not  the  object  of  dissent  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  If  you  ask  Kashmiri  Muslims  living  in  the  valley,  a  large 
number  of  Kashmiris  will  tell  you  that  the  Indian  Army  is  there 
to  make  sure  that  they  never  get  to  speak  their  minds.  They  will 
tell  you  that  they  never  really  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  India,  but 
they  have  found  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  India. 

Some  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  mind  being  part  of 
India,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  India  under  the  terms  in 
which  they  have  found  themselves. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  if  you  ask  the  Kashmiri  Hindus? 

Ms.  Newberg.  The  Kashmiri  Hindus  and  the  Kashmiri  Muslims 
have  not  been  really  so  separate  up  until  fairly  recently.  I  think  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  earlier  testimony  this  morning  that  the  divi- 
sion between  Muslims  and  Hindus  politically  occurred  as  a  result 
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of  both  fears  on  the  one  hand  and  what  many  of  us  consider  to  be 
expHcit  government  poHcy  in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Have  more  Kashmiri  Hindus  fled  or  more  Kash- 
miri Muslims  fled? 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  actually  to  tell. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  is  impossible  to  tell? 

Ms.  Newberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  there  camps  in  which  there  are  Kashmiri 
Muslims? 

Ms.  Newberg.  Yes.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  in  Pakistan,  what  Pakistan  refers  to  as  Azad 
Kashmir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  These  are  people  who  left  with  the  partition? 

Ms.  Newberg.  The  Hindus  walked  one  way,  and  the  Muslims 
walked  another  way. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  In  recent  years? 

Ms.  Newberg.  Absolutely.  I  have  visited  the  camps.  There  are 
also  refugees  here.  There  are  refugees  living  elsewhere  in  India. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  know  they  are  refugees.  There  are  refugees 
from  everything  everywhere.  But  I  am  talking  about  in  substantial 
numbers. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Absolutely.  The  insurgency  that  is  taking  place 
now  is  an  insurgency  against  Indian  forces,  which  have  then  redou- 
bled their  efforts  to  fignt  against  the  insurgents.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  most  part  believes  that  this  insurgency  would  not 
arise  were  it  not  for  Pakistani  assistance. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  that  true? 

Ms.  Newberg.  That  is  a  very  complicated  question  to  answer. 
My  own  sense  is  that  the  Indian  Government  is  closer  to  being  cor- 
rect when  they  say  that  the  valley  was  a  tinderbox,  that  the  Kash- 
miri valley  was  a  tinderbox,  and  Pakistan  helped  to  sort  of  light 
the  match. 

Nobody  from  the  outside  starts  this  kind  of  war  simply  by  offer- 
ing guns.  No  one  fights  unless  they  think  that  there  is  something 
to  fight  for.  And  unfortunately,  as  insurgencies  like  this  progress, 
the  offenses  redouble  on  all  sides,  and  make  it  much,  much  harder 
to  disengage.  The  Indian  Grovernment's  political  policy  separate 
from  its  border  security  force  policy  has  been  to  encourage  this. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  is  your  testimony  that  there  are  as  many  Mus- 
lims who  have  fled  as  Hindus  who  have  fled? 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  numbers  that  we  have  seen  are  very,  very 
lopsided. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Sure.  But  who  are  vou  getting  the  numbers  from? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  asking  you  K)r  numbers.  You  could  tell  me 
about  your  numbers  and  where  they  are  from. 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  have  not  gone  and  one  a  head  count.  Neither 
have  the  human  rights  organizations.  My  sense  is  that  if  you  went 
back  and  looked  at  the  census  of  those  who  were  living  in  the  val- 
ley prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  insurgency  at  the  end  of  1989,  and 
then  looked  at  who  is  living  there  now 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Prior  to  the  end  of? 

Ms.  Newberg.  Prior  to  the  end  of  1989,  when  this  insurgency 
began  in  December  1989.  And  then  looked  at  the  distribution  now, 
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you  would  see  a  large  scale  migration  of  Hindu  Pandits  to  Jammu 
and  to  Delhi,  and  probably  an  equally  large  scale  fleeing  of  Mus- 
lims to  other  parts  of  Kashmir. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  We  have  not  heard  that. 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  have  seen  the  camps,  and  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  know  that  there  are  some,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  near  the  numbers. 

Ms.  Newberg.  It  is  a  fairly  large  number.  Remember  that  the  In- 
dian Government  did  not  set  up  camps  for  Indian  Muslims. 

Mr.  Thornton.  If  I  could  make  one  observation  in  response  to 
vour  question  of  why  is  the  Indian  Army  in  Kashmir.  Of  course,  it 
has  always  been  there,  as  Paula  said.  But  the  reason  that  it  is 
there  in  such  quantity  and  there  is  such  violence  now  is  that  it  is 
responding  to  a  rebellion. 

I  would  say  rather  more  firmly  than  you  that  this  is  not  Paki- 
stani sponsored.  Pakistan  is  helping  certainly.  But  the  reason  that 
things  broke  up  in  Kashmir  in  1989  was  the  political  mismanage- 
ment of  Kashmir  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  Kashmiris  had 
been  a  very  quiet  people  up  until  then.  At  this  point,  a  number  of 
things  happened  that  happened  in  many  parts  of  India  through  the 
1980  s  through  political  manipulation.  And  this  is  what  energized 
the  Kashmiri  people.  Yes,  the  Pakistanis  were  involved,  there  is  no 
question.  But  I  think  that  one  has  to  focus  on  that  for  the  first  time 
apparently  there  was  really  indigenous  Kashmiri  movement. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  do  we  get  it  back  on  track? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  think  they  have  to  get 
it  back  on  track.  And  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  that 
we  can  do  about  it. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Do  you  mean  we  literally  as  in  the  United  States, 
or  do  you  mean  how  does  Kashmir  get  back  on  track? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  guess  they  are  separate  questions  indeed,  or 
possibly  separate  questions  indeed. 

Can  it  be  gotten  back  on  track;  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Thornton.  There  are  possibly  several  ways. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  If  I  said  vou  are  hereby  authorized  by  virtue  of 
the  power  invested  in  someoody  to  fix  it,  how  would  you  fix  it,  bi- 
laterally or  multilaterally  or  indigenously? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  multilaterally,  yes. 
There  certainly  would  be  a  number  of  nations  involved.  If  you  get 
enough,  then  you  can  start. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Which  nations  would  you  have  involved? 

Mr.  Thornton,  Anybody  who  joined  in. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Which  ones  are  chomping  at  the  bit? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Pardon. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Which  ones  are  chomping  at  the  bit  to  move  in, 
which  ones  are  saying  I  want  to  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  jump  right 
in  there  and  fix  it: 

Mr.  Thornton.  There  obviously  is  sentiment  in  Germany,  as 
quoted  from  this  article.  Maybe  we  can  urge  the  Japanese  to  be- 
come involved  also.  That  would  be  one  possibility.  What  you  do 
then  and  how  you  bring  pressure  to  bear.  There  are  sums  of  money 
and  pressures  are  sufficient  so  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  sec- 
ond thought,  both  in  Pakistan  and  in  India. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Money  for  what? 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Aid,  aid  money,  which  is  coming  from  large  aid 
donors  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  And  what  would  you  do  with  this  aid  money? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  think  if  you  can  get  enough  people  together  and 
run  through  the  World  Bank,  you  just  simply  withhold  or 
conditionalize  it,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  probably  could  get 
enough  pressure  to  catch  people's  attention  this  way. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  do  that.  Everybody 
puts  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  kitty. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Take  it  out  of  the  kitty.  This  is  withholding, 
withholding  perhaps  World  Bank  money,  withholding  of  aid  from 
countries  which  have  major  aid  programs  which  we  do  not.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  do  much  on  our  own  on  this. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Kashmiris  get  a  lot  of 
money,  do  they? 

Mr.  Thornton.  No.  It  is  obviously  India  and  Pakistan  that  we 
put  the  pressure  on. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  you  are  putting  pressure  on  India  and  Paki- 
stan and  you  want  the  Kashmiris  to  solve  the  problems  themselves, 
I  do  not  understand. 

Mr,  Thornton.  I  want  the  three  parties  to  solve  the  problems. 
We  do  not  have  great  pressure  on  the  Kashmiris,  that  is  certainly 
true.  But  the  international  community  does  on  India  and  Pakistan. 
And  if  they  can  be  brought  to  discussions,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Kashmiris  would  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  try  to  understand  this. 

Absent  all  foreign  money  from  India  and  Pakistan,  then  what, 
then  they  see  the  light? 

Mr.  Thornton.  They  may  not.  But  there  is  a  lot  better  chance 
of  them  doing  it  than  if  one  nation  such  as  the  United  States 
thinks  that  we  can  play  this  role.  It  may  be  that  either  of  these 
countries  would  go  down  in  total  defeat  and  destruction  rather 
than  losing  Kashmir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  think  if  they  got  poor,  that  it  would  be  a 
point  of  enlightenment? 

Mr.  Thornton.  If  investment  were  cut  back,  if  loans  were  cut 
back,  this  catches  the  government's  attention.  It  makes  them  cer- 
tainly more  readv  to  talk  about  things,  and  maybe  to  negotiate, 
and  maybe  to  make  some  basic  concessions.  I  do  not  guarantee  that 
that  would  work,  but  it  would  have  a  much  better  chance  that  one 
individual  country  trying  to  do  this  by  itself. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  the  planet 
seems  to  be  indicating  that  the  more  people  who  are  engaged  ac- 
tively in  trade,  the  better  chance  of  democratization  that  you  have 
in  various  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  issue  is  democ- 
ratization right  now.  Pakistan  and  India  are  both  functioning  de- 
mocracies at  this  stage.  The  issue  is  trying  to  enforce  what  is  es- 
sentially a  human  rights  problem. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Human  rights  in  the  minds  of  many  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  democracy. 

You  cannot  really  have  a  democracy  where  you  have  gross 
human  rights  violations,  or  can  you? 
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Mr.  Thornton.  You  can  have  a  form  of  democracy.  Both  India 
and  Pakistan  are  forms  of  democracies.  They  elect  people,  and  they 
have  parliaments,  and  they  have  rule  of  law  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  elections  make  democracies? 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  certainly  is  a  necessary  qualification.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  not  sufficient.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  cannot  have  a  democracy  without  an  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine.  There  may  be  in  some 
societies,  in  certain  small  societies,  ways  of  expressing  essentially 
democratic  sense  without  an  election.  But  certainly  in  a  large  soci- 
ety and  in  a  complex  society,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  question  really  is  does  an  election  make  a 
democracy? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Not  by  itself,  no.  But  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
procedural — the  Indian  constitution  is  a  fine  democratic  constitu- 
tion. Obviously,  it  is  not  being  obeyed  in  many  areas.  The  question 
is  how  many  violations  of  the  constitution  move  it  down  from  being 
a  democratic  document  to  being  a  travesty  of  a  democracy.  The 
question  is  how  far  are  they  along  that.  This  is  true  of  many,  many 
countries.  I  do  not  want  to  single  out  India,  but  this  is  the  particu- 
lar case  we  are  talking  about. 

At  some  point,  you  decide  that  this  is  a  country  that  you  can  no 
longer  deal  with.  It  has  moved  out  into,  if  you  will,  a  totalitarian 
area.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  that  far  in  my  feelings  about  India 
yet.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  that  far. 

The  real  valuable  pressure  is  going  to  come  from  within.  I  think 
this  is  what  encourages  me. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  From  within  India? 

Mr.  Thornton.  From  within  India. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Or  within  Kashmir,  or  from  within  Pakistan? 

Mr.  Thornton.  From  within  India,  and  within  Pakistan.  Be- 
cause I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  what  I  know— I  know 
a  great  number  of  horrible  horror  stories  about  Kashmir.  And  I 
have  learned  them  all  from  the  Indian  media.  I  read  human  rights 
reports  too,  but  essentially  it  is  covered  in  India.  This  is  a  problem 
that  worries  Indians  by  and  large  a  lot  more  than  it  does  Ameri- 
cans. And  a  lot  of  Indians  are  trying  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  How  would  you  fix  the  problem,  Ms.  Newberg? 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out,  and  I  agree  with 
Professor  Thornton  that  this  is  in  essence  a  multilateral  problem, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  problem  has  existed  in  the  U.N. 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  that  probably  is  where  it  be- 
longs, both  on  the  human  rights  side  and  on  the  negotiation  side. 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  with  Kashmir  is  a  problem  with 
self-determination,  which  was  not  solved  in  the  process  of 
decolonization,  and  it  belongs  exactly  where  other  similar  problems 
were  in  the  U.N. 

Unfortunately,  the  Grovernment  of  India  has  over  the  last  couple 
of  decades  chosen  to  interpret  this  almost  solely  as  a  bilateral  prob- 
lem, primarily  since  the  end  of  the  1971  war. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  become  quite  disenchanted  with  the 
structure  of  discussion  that  is  supposed  to  exist  under  the  accord, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  bilateral  problem  between 
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India  and  Pakistan.  I  think  that  this  is  a  problem  of  Kashmiris  de- 
ciding where  they  want  to  Hve,  and  how  they  want  to  hve. 

And  unfortunately  for  both  the  Governments  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan, another  option  in  the  range  of  possibilities  is  that  they  live 
by  themselves,  and  not  as  part  of  either  country.  And  since  neither 
government  wants  to  accept  that  as  a  possible  consequence  of  dis- 
cussions, they  have  chosen  to  keep  it  as  a  bilateral  issue. 

And  the  United  States  has  done  very  little  that  has  worked  so 
far,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  done  very  much  at  all  anyway, 
to  try  to  push  both  of  these  governments  to  bring  the  issue  back 
into  the  United  Nations  where  it  belongs. 

Mr,  ACKERMAN.  Do  you  think  that  the  aid  levels  that  the  admin- 
istration is  suggesting  are  sufficient? 

Ms.  Newberg.  To  what  end? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  To  have  some  meaningful  impact  on  policy? 

Ms.  Newberg.  Development  policy  or  political  policy? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Political  policy. 

Ms.  Newberg.  No. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  seem  to  have  a  confusion  as  to  what  the  pur- 
pose of  American  dollars  are  for,  are  they  really  for  aid  or  are  they 
really  for  influence.  Perhaps  it  is  insufficient  for  either,  but  they 
generate  an  awful  lot  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Well,  they  do,  and  that  is  why  I  would  like  to 
see  them  put  where  they  are  put  for  development,  which  is  in  insti- 
tutions which  are  development  oriented  institutions. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  You  see,  if  we  do  what  you  have  suggested,  Pro- 
fessor, and  that  is  basically  take  it  out  of  the  bilateral  relationship 
and  funnel  it  through  an  international  body,  you  basically  screen 
out  for  the  most  part  although  not  entirely,  you  screen  out  what- 
ever strings  that  come  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Which  I  assume  is  the  purpose  of  you  suggesting 
that. 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  is  the  purpose.  But  the  other  purpose  is  to  put 
the  money  in  with  a  lot  of  other  people's  money.  So  if  there  are  is- 
sues like  human  rights  or  nonproliferation,  where  the  international 
community  really  wants  to  speak  to  country  X,  it  can  do  so  with 
a  much  more  effective  voice.  And  also  which  gets  out  from  under 
having  to  be  the  one  spokesman  for  apparently  all  global  issues. 
This  country  believes  that  it  has  the  duty  and  the  right,  or  it  has 
in  the  past  believed  this,  to  carry  any  burden. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  from  way  out  in  left 
field. 

Would  you  consider  that  it  wise  for  individuals  to  give  their  chil- 
dren allowances  through  some  outside  pot  of  money  or  agency? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Of  course  not.  India  and  Pakistan,  however,  are 
not  our  children. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  They  are  not  our  children  indeed.  But  certainly, 
they  are  not  able  at  this  point  to  take  care  solely  of  their  internal 
needs  by  themselves  exclusively. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Do  you  mean  economic  needs? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes.  Apparently,  they  need  a  little  bit  of  help. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  am  not  talking  about  acting  in  loco  parentis  or 
derogatorily  toward  any  nation,  country,  or  people,  because  we 
have  aids  projects  all  over  the  world.  But  certainly,  we  give  aid  on 
the  basis,  so  the  theory  goes,  of  need  for  people  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain themselves.  The  same  theory  being  that  it  is  an  allowance,  the 
same  that  you  give  people  who  are  dependent.  There  are  nations 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  largesse  of  others.  There  are  donor  na- 
tions, and  there  are  recipient  nations. 

And  when  the  donor  nations  are  sufficiently  satisfied  that  their 
help  is  no  longer  needed,  they  pull  out.  Or  if  they  think  that  their 
help  is  no  longer  welcome,  or  if  they  think  that  they  have  an  in- 
grate  on  their  hands,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  pull  out.  And 
very  often,  we  see  this  occurring  over  and  over  and  over  again.  The 
analogy  is  not  complete,  and  I  mean  nothing  derogatorily  by  bring- 
ing up  the  analogy.  But  certainly  with  the  dollars  come  influence. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Not  very  much  influence.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
have  to  look  back  at  in  South  Asia.  We  have  cutoff  Pakistan,  but 
have  we  stopped  them  from  going  on  with  their  nuclear  program? 
No.  Starting  in  1977 

Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Are  you  arguing  for  constructive  engagement? 

Mr.  Thornton.  No,  I  am  not.  Not  on  a  bilateral  basis,  no.  We 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  influence  to  bring  to  bear  to  achieve  the 
goals  we  think  that  we  are  going  to  achieve,  whether  in  non- 
proliferation,  human  rights,  intellectual  property,  you  name  it. 
Very  rarely  do  we  have  that  kind  of  influence  and  that  kind  of  re- 
sources on  our  own.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again.  We 
have  a  record  of  failure  in  attempting  to  bend  India  and  Pakistan 
to  world  objectives.  I  suspect  that  this  is  true  of  many  other  coun- 
tries also,  but  these  are  the  two  that  I  know  something  about.  We 
think  we  have  it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Perhaps  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  kitty 
to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Not  in  our  kitty,  there  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  there  a  different  way  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  Thornton.  There  my  be  enough  money  in  the  global  kitty. 
If  it  is  a  global  issue.  Nonproliferation  is  an  issue  that  involves 
Japan,  it  involves  Grermany,  and  it  involves  all  of  the  aid  donors 
and  everybody  else.  If  this  is  worth  pursuing,  it  should  be  worth 
pursuing  jointly.  For  many,  it  is  a  more  pressing  issue.  We  are  aw- 
fully far  from  India. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  about  the  human  rights  issues? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Similarly  so,  similarly  so.  As  I  said,  there  can  be 
cases  where  a  country  behaves  so  egregiously  that  you  can  no 
longer  deal  with  it.  You  keep  an  ambassador  there,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  we  have  reached 
that  point? 

Mr.  Thornton.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have  reached 
that  point.  By  the  way,  that  could  be  a  democratic  country  also. 
Democratic  countries  are  capable  of  electing  Hitler  ultimately.  It  is 
not  solely  dictatorial  countries. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  was  the  point  that  I  was  making  before  as 
far  as  whether  elections  make  democracies. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Not  by  themselves.  A  necessary,  but  not  suffi- 
cient condition  I  think. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  guess  we  have  covered  an  awful  lot  of  territory 
this  morning  and  this  afternoon  as  well. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Could  I  just  bring  up  one  small  issue  just  to  clar- 
ify something  that  came  up  this  morning? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Please. 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  was  a  little  distressed  about  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  about  Afghanistan.  The  impression  seems  to  have  been 
left  that  somehow  if  new  overtures  were  made  to  the  former  king, 
that  this  would  solve  the  problem  in  Afghanistan.  I  think  it  is 
worth  a  little  bit  of  historical  humility  to  remember  that  before  the 
Soviet  intervention  at  the  end  of  1979,  there  was  a  civil  war  going 
on  in  Afghanistan.  And  upon  the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  at  the 
end  of  1989,  there  was  still  a  civil  war  going  on  in  Afghanistan. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  now  between  different  sets  of  parties.  And  we 
had  managed  to  arm  most  of  the  ones  who  are  fighting  against  one 
another  now. 

But  the  situation  thst  occurred  prior  to  1979  or  prior  to  1978  was 
one  in  which  the  royal  family  itself  was  also  being  peripheralized. 

It  is  a  little  bit  too  simple  or  too  facile  for  either  the  American 
State  Department  or  members  of  Congress,  and  I  have  a  sense  that 
there  are  members  of  Congress  who  are  trying  to  push  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  suggest  that  we  could  go  off  and  find  the  Afghans 
a  new  or  an  old  leader. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Apparently,  there  are  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  met  the  king  and  are  friends  with  the  king,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  return  of  the  king. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  king  represents  one  ethnic  group  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  are  a  lot  of  other  ethnic  groups.  If  he  is  taken  back, 
it  would  be  as  a  purely  symbolic  interim  figure,  as  perhaps  has 
been  suggested.  But  his  particular  kind  of  group  really  is  quite  out 
of  power  now.  And  this  is  a  big  change  since  the  death  of  Daud 
Khan  in  1978. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  In  all  fairness  to  my  friend  who  is  no  longer  sit- 
ting on  the  committee  at  this  moment,  I  think  that  was  his  suggest 
that  it  might  be  easier  for  somebody  who  was  out  of  power  but  who 
may  still  command  some  modicum  of  respect  from  a  number  of  the 
forces,  if  not  all,  with  the  understanding  and  the  acknowledgement 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  long  term  but  rather  interim  arrange- 
ment, that  that  could  possibly  be  a  focal  point.  And  if  it  is  not,  per- 
haps we  should  try  to  find  some  other  focal  point.  Because  if  you 
do  not  have  one  focal  point,  you  have  what  we  have  right  now. 

Mr.  Thornton.  If  he  can  become  a  focal  point,  I  think  that  is 
fine.  I  just  doubt  very  much  that  he  can  at  this  point.  But  who 
knows.  Anything  is  worth  trying  in  Afghanistan. 

Ms.  Newberg.  This  particular  idea  was  floated  several  times. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  think  the  frustration  that  you  heard  expressed 
here  was  the  fact  that  we  thought  that  we  were  hearing  that  there 
was  nothing  that  was  worthwhile  trying  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Newberg.  I  think  that  it  is  worth  remembering  two  things. 
One,  that  this  particular  idea  was  floated  during  the  time  that  the 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  was  going  on.  And  even  then,  the 
public  opinion  was  quite  mixed  about  this  idea. 

And  secondly,  I  think  that  we  have  to  remember  that  the  dif- 
ference now  as  opposed  to  then  in  the  balance  of  power  arrange- 
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ments  within  Afghanistan  is  largely  because  of  weaponry  that  was 
made  available  for  other  causes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  thank  the  panel.  You  have  made  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  deliberations  and  understanding  of 
things  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  appreciate  you  being  here,  and  giving  so  gen- 
erously of  your  time  and  your  ideas.  And  we  thank  you. 

Ms.  Newberg.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  meeting  is  adjourned, 

[Whereupon,  at  2:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:11  a.m.,  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding, 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  meets  this  morning 
for  the  second  of  its  hearings  on  the  administration's  foreign  assist- 
ance request  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Today,  we  will  focus  on  the 
East  Asia  and  Pacific  Region. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  Asia  had  only  8  percent  of  the  world's 
GDP.  Today,  that  figure  is  roughly  25  percent.  U.S.  exports  to  Asia 
provide  2.5  million  American  jobs;  a  fact  that  President  Clinton 
recognized  when  he  told  the  APEC  leaders  meeting  last  number,  in 
the  words  of  the  President,  "increasing  our  share  in  that  Asian 
market  by  1  percent  would  add  300  jobs  to  the  American  economy." 
The  President  said  that.  He  said,  "300,000  jobs."  That  is  what  the 
President  said. 

Despite  the  economic  prosperity  in  many  Asian  nations,  and  the 
promise  that  that  market  holds  for  American  business,  the  region 
is  still  replete  with  problems  and  dangers.  The  scourge  of  poverty 
still  afflicts  tens  of  millions  of  people.  Ethnic  tensions,  weapons 
proliferation,  and  territorial  disputes,  human  rights  abuses  and  re- 
pression, and  environmental  problems  exacerbated  by  rapid  growth 
continue  to  pose  problems  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

Regionally,  the  crisis  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  has  underscored 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  international  nonproliferation  regime, 
as  well  as  raised  concerns  about  the  continuity  of  forward  deployed 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

Bilaterally,  we  have  entered  difficulty  phases  of  our  relations 
with  both  Japan  and  China.  I  believe  that  the  depth  and  resiliency 
of  U.S. -Japanese  relations  will  bring  an  acceptable  resolution  to  the 
current  breakdown  of  the  framework  negotiations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Unfortunately,  our  relationship  with  China  does  not  have  the 
same  depth  or  resiliency,  and  I  urge  the  Chinese  to  take  our 
human  rights  concerns  seriously  so  that  most  favored  nation  status 
can  be  renewed  in  June. 
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The  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Vietnam  has  brought  new  op- 
portunities for  American  business  in  a  market  that  was  previously 
off  limits.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  reason  the  President 
lifted  the  embargo  was  to  push  for  even  greater  cooperation  from 
the  Vietnamese  in  attempting  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  our  missing  servicemen. 

With  regard  to  specific  foreign  aid  priorities,  I  remain  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  progress  toward  peace  and  reconstruction  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  applaud  the  administration's  commitment  of  at  least 
$27  million,  as  well  as  funds  from  the  East  Asia  Regional  Account 
for  that  process. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  United  States  and  the  international  commu- 
nity remain  engaged  in  Cambodia,  to  ensure  that  country's  transi- 
tion to  a  peaceful  and  stable  democracy. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  administration  has  requested  $10  mil- 
lion for  Mongolia.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  first  Asian  nation  to 
break  away  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  throw  off  com- 
munism has  not  gotten  lost  in  the  scramble  for  scarce  foreign  aid 
resources.  I  remain  convinced  that  Mongolia  can  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant example  of  democratization  and  the  development  of  a  free 
market  to  both  China  and  Russia,  as  well  as  to  the  region  gen- 
erally. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  baffled  by  the  short  sighted 
and  inexplicable  decision  to  cutoff  aid  to  the  South  Pacific.  Just  2 
years  ago  AID  noted  that  the  island  countries  were  "subject  to  high 
mortality,  high  fertility  and  high  levels  of  chronic  innervation  and 
morbidity  from  malaria  and  malnutrition." 

In  this  year's  CPD,  AID  is  citing  the,  "relatively  high  levels  of 
per  capita  income"  as  reason  to  discontinue  the  South  Pacific  re- 
gional program. 

Unless  there  has  been  a  remarkable  turnaround  in  the  last  2 
years,  I  believe  that  we  should  continue  some  form  of  assistance  to 
the  region,  particularly  since  the  problems  afflicting  the  South  Pa- 
cific are  precisely  those  that  AID  intends  to  highlight  in  foreign  aid 
reform. 

The  administration  is  proposing  to  graduate  Thailand  from  the 
traditional  bilateral  assistance  program  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1995.  I  support  the  decision  to  graduate  Thailand,  and  note  that 
Thailand's  substantial  economic  growth  in  recent  years  makes 
Thailand  highly  credit  worthy  and  eligible  for  a  number  of  loan 
programs  from  international  donors.  I  believe  that  this  decision 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  effort  and  energy  of  the  Thai  people. 

With  regard  to  the  Philippines,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  an  increase  in  U.S.  assistance  to  that 
country,  after  3  years  of  drastic  reductions  in  assistance.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  intends  to  use  some  of  these  increases  to 
fund  the  MAI  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  administration  is  requesting  additional 
funding  for  programs  in  Indonesia.  I  note  in  particular  that  the 
U.S.  Embassy  there  is  expanding  AID's  presence  in  East  Timor  by 
funding  additional  projects.  I  applaud  this  effort  and  hope  that 
other  areas  of  Indonesia  receive  the  attention  that  they  deserve  as 
well. 
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To  discuss  these  and  other  issues  today,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
with  us  two  distinguished  panels  of  witnesses.  Testifying  first  for 
the  administration  will  be  The  Honorable  Winston  Lord,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  The  Honorable 
Margaret  Carpenter,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Asia  and  the 
Near  East  at  AID;  and  Lieutenant  Greneral  Thomas  G.  Rhame,  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

The  second  panel  will  include  Dr.  Gaston  J.  Sigur,  if  I  have  pro- 
nounced that  right.  Senior  Counselor,  Gaston  Sigur  Center  for  East 
Asian  Studies,  George  Washington  University;  Mr.  Tony  Albrecht, 
Senior  Advisor,  U.S.-ASEAN  Council  for  Business  and  Technology; 
and  Ms.  Sidney  Jones,  Executive  Director,  Human  Rights  Watch. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  all  of  you,  both  panels  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

We  will  begin  with  the  first  panel,  that  is  why  they  are  first,  and 
I  believe  Secretary  Lord,  you  are  going  to  start  us  off  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  WINSTON  LORD,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr,  Lord.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back, 
and  I  have  greatly  benefited  from  our  close  consultations  over  the 
past  year,  which  I  look  forward  to  continuing,  and  also  with  other 
members  of  your  committee. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  submit  my  full  statement  for  the 
record,  and  I  will  read  a  combination  of  excerpts  and  some  para- 
phrasing just  to  give  you  the  highlights,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  your  questions. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Without  objection,  your  complete  statement  is  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lord.  My  colleagues  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  and  discuss  the  administration's  request 
for  funds  to  promote  democracy,  regional  peace  and  security,  and 
sustainable  economic  development  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  for 
fiscal  year  1995. 

As  I  did  at  a  similar  hearing  a  year  ago,  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  our  overall  foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives  in  the  region;  try 
to  give  the  conceptual  and  strategic  framework,  both  in  our  policy 
and  the  underlying  rationale  for  our  assistance  programs,  while 
Margaret  Carpenter  and  Lieutenant  General  Rhame  will  discuss 
the  specifics  of  our  sustainable  development,  economic  assistance  in 
defense  training  programs. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  ideas  concerning  the  direction 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region,  and  briefly  review  some  of  our  accom- 
plishments and  concerns.  But  I  do  want  to  underline  as  a  major 
theme  that  the  assistance  process,  however  modest  now  in  this  dy- 
namic region,  provides  many  of  the  resources  we  need  to  accom- 
plish our  goals. 

Last  year  I  made  a  personal  pledge  to  maintain  regular  consulta- 
tions with  this  committee  and  its  members  and  your  staffs,  and  I 
believe  we  have  carried  that  out,  and  we  will,  if  anything,  intensify 
that  as  we  go  forward.  And  I  respect  the  integral  goal  that  you 
have  played  in  our  foreign  policy  toward  the  region.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  solicit  your  views  on  the  issues  we  face  together. 
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I  believe  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplish  in  the  past  year  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  region,  and  your  own  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, concisely  struck  some  of  the  highlights  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ing problems. 

My  own  statements  goes  through  a  great  deal  of  this,  how  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  through  travels, 
through  rhetoric  and  through  action  have  underline  our  commit- 
ment to  the  region  and  the  stakes  in  that  region,  so  I  will  not  go 
through  that  detail  in  my  opening  remarks,  but  it  is  in  my  testi- 
mony. 

Now,  the  President  has  laid  out  his  vision  of  a  new  Pacific  com- 
munity. We  believe,  through  maintaining  our  military  presence, 
through  our  major  rhetorical  pronouncements,  through  the  various 
meetings  and  visits  we  have  had,  and  through  our  policies,  we  are 
beginning  to  flush  out  that  concept,  together  with  our  partners  in 
the  region. 

The  President's  vision  seeks  to  strengthen  these  mutually 
reenforcing  trends  and  to  enhance  America's  engagement  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  has  basic  themes  for  the  Pacific  community 
where  shared  strength,  shared  prosperity  and  a  shared  commit- 
ment to  democratic  values. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago  at  my  confirmation  hearing  I  laid  out 
what  I  saw  as  10  goals  for  administration  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Let  me  go  through  those  very  quickly  with  brush  strokes, 
to  give  you  a  sense  of  where  I  think  we  are. 

The  first  goal,  because  it  is  our  most  important  partner,  was  our 
relationship  with  Japan,  where  we  seek  to  forge  a  fresh  global  part- 
nership that  reflects  a  more  mature  balance  of  responsibilities.  I 
highlight  some  of  the  ways  we  have  tried  to  carry  that  out.  I  have 
just  come  back,  as  I  think  you  know,  from  an  Asian  trip  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  our  stops  was  Japan,  in  between 
stops  to  Australia  and  China. 

While  in  Japan,  essentially  we  emphasized  two  themes.  One,  we 
reminded  our  various  audiences  of  the  multifaceted,  important 
partnership,  very  broad  that  we  have  with  Japan  in  the  security 
and  diplomatic  and  global  areas,  as  well  as  the  economic  area.  And 
the  first  so-called  two  plus  two  meeting  in  which  Secretary  Chris- 
topher was  joined  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wisner, 
with  our  counterparts  in  Japan,  Defense  and  Foreign  Ministers, 
was  conducted  while  we  were  there  to  underline  this  aspect  of  our 
cornerstone  security  alliance  in  the  region. 

We  have  also  made  major  progress  on  global  agenda  items  like 
the  population  and  AIDS  and  other  areas  of  great  urgency.  But 
clearly,  our  most  important  priority  right  now  is  to  build  a  more 
balance  relationship,  and  that  means  fixing  what  has  to  be  fixed; 
namely,  the  economic  leg  of  our  partnership  with  Japan,  because 
over  time,  if  we  do  not  correct  the  global  imbalance,  and  it  is  a 
global  problem  and  not  just  with  the  United  States,  and  open  up 
that  market  further,  this  could  affect  other  parts  of  our  relation- 
ship. We  have  no  intention  of  that  happening,  but  the  Secretary 
carried  a  very  strong  message,  including  a  major  speech  to  the  Jap- 
anese people,  of  the  need  to  correct  these  imbalances. 

We  believe  that  Japan  needs  to  take  firm  action  to  honor  the 
commitments  it  made  in  the  framework  agreement,  which  were 
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made  for  Japan's  benefits,  as  well  as  ours,  and  we  made  clear  to 
not  only  the  Japanese  to  our  other  friends  around  the  region,  and 
indeed  in  the  world,  that  as  we  open  up  Japan's  market,  we  see 
that  it  opening  up  that  market  for  other  countries  in  general. 

We  are  encouraged  that  shortly  after  his  visit  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  Motorola's  expanded  access  to  the  Japanese  cellular 
phone  market. 

The  next  key  issue,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  move  toward  reconcili- 
ation of  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  erase  the  nuclear  threat.  I 
imagine  we  will  get  into  some  questions  on  that  on  the  follow-on 
session.  We  believe  we  have  been  patient  in  our  diplomacy  at  the 
behest  of  the  international  community.  This  is  a  world  problem,  not 
a  U.S. -North  Korean  problem.  We  have  worked  extremely  closely 
with  our  friends,  particularly  in  South  Korea,  and  Japan,  as  well 
as  consulting  others. 

Our  immediate  objective  has  been  to  stop  the  clock  on  North  Ko- 
rea's nuclear  program,  and  give  diplomatic  efforts  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  latest  status  report  on  this  issue.  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  reported,  on  March  16,  that  it 
was  unable  to  implement  fully  the  inspections  necessary  to  confirm 
continuity  of  safeguards  in  North  Korea's  nuclear  installations. 
Further  meetings  between  North  and  South  Korean  envoys  to  ad- 
dress nuclear  and  other  issues  have  not  begun.  Thus,  North  Korea 
has  not  fulfilled  its  February  25  commitment  to  us.  There  is,  there- 
fore, today  no  basis  for  the  third  round  of  U.S.-EPRK  negotiations 
we  had  envisaged  for  a  thorough  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issues 
and  discussions  on  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

Now,  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  will  meet  next  Monday,  and 
we  will  have  to  await  what  is  said  there  for  any  further  steps.  We 
are  in  close  consultation,  of  course,  with  many  countries,  including 
South  Korea. 

In  addition,  the  South  and  North,  which  have  been  meeting  to 
try  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  envoys,  will  be  having  another 
meeting  on  this  Saturday.  So  these  two  events  are  still  before  us. 
But  the  situation,  obviously,  is  at  a  delicate  stage,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  answers  questions  later  on  if  you  wish. 

Our  relations  with  the  South  have  been  extremely  strong.  We 
have  had  meetings  here  with  their  President  and,  of  course,  our 
President  traveled  to  Seoul,  and  we  have  democracy,  economic  co- 
ordination and  security  ties  all  working  through  that  relationship. 

China  is  another  major  issue,  of  course,  and  we  have  just  come 
back  from  there.  It  has  been  much  in  the  news.  Rather  than  taking 
the  time  now,  I  would  be  glad,  again,  in  the — to  provide  answers 
during  the  question  session.  Let  me  just  sum  up  though  the  Sec- 
retary's trip  by  saying  given  media  reports  in  the  last  few  days, 
that  I  think  we  should  look  at  that  trip  a  little  bit  like  the  way 
Mark  Twain  considered  Wagner's  music.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  We  can  be  more  specific,  Mr.  Chairman,  later  on. 

The  Secretary  did  take  a  very  strong  stand  in  Beijing;  conveyed 
both  our  desire  for  more  construction  relationship,  with  the  abso- 
lute requirement  to  make  progress  so  that  we  can  renew  the  Most- 
Favored-Nation  treatment,  more  progress  on  human  rights.  He,  of 
course,  spoke  out  very  strongly  about  the  arrests  and  detentions 
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around  the  time  of  his  trip,  and  he  laid  out  very  clearly  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  executive  order  requirements.  These  are  im- 
portant criteria,  but  they  are  also  very  realistic,  and  they  are  do- 
able, and  they  are  attainable,  and  the  Chinese  know  what  have  to 
be  done. 

There  was  some  progress  despite  press  reports.  We  did  narrow 
some  differences,  as  the  Secretary  said  in  his  press  conference.  But 
clearly  more  work  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  will  stay  in  very  close 
contact  with  you  and  other  members  of  your  committee. 

The  next  goal  that  I  laid  out  a  year  ago,  and  which  there  has 
been  progress  is  relationships  with  ASEAN,  both  the  individual 
countries  and  ASEAN  as  a  whole.  Whether  it  is  U.S.  ASEAN  dia- 
logue on  a  range  of  issues,  or  whether  it  is  the  security  dialogues 
that  ASEAN  has  taken  a  lead  on,  we  believe  we  have  strengthened 
our  relationship  with  this  important  organization,  as  well  as  its  in- 
dividual members. 

On  Vietnam,  of  course,  our  overriding  priority,  as  you  noted,  is 
to  get  as  much  information,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  on 
POW/MIA's.  We  believe  that  last  year  was  the  most  productive 
year  in  this  regard  since  the  war,  and  a  reflection  of  the  policy  of 
President  Clinton,  where  he  has  taken  successive  steps  to  acknowl- 
edge Vietnamese  cooperation  and  to  encourage  further  cooperation. 
Of  course,  most  recently,  on  February  3,  when  the  President  lifted 
the  embargo  on  Vietnam  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  liai- 
son officers  in  Vietnam  and  here.  Two  weeks  ago  a  working  level 
delegation  was  in  Hanoi  for  negotiations  on  claims,  on  property  is- 
sues, and  the  establishment  of  liaison  officers,  and  I  think  they 
made  very  good  progress  on  all  of  those  issues.  There  are  some 
problems  still  remaining  to  be  resolved,  of  course. 

Cambodia  is  one  of  trie  brightest  success  stories  of  the  last  two 
decades.  Who  would  have  believed  2  years  ago  that  375,000  refu- 
gees in  Thailand  would  have  returned  to  Cambodia;  that  the  level 
of  violence  and  outside  influence  would  be  greatly  reduced;  that 
Cambodia  would  conduct  free  and  fair  elections  in  1993,  and  that 
95  percent  of  the  people  are  eligible  would  register  to  vote,  that  90 
percent  would  vote  in  the  face  of  danger  and  intimidation  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  that  a  democratic  coalition  government  would 
be  formed  based  on  popular  support.  I  believe  Mr.  Akashi,  who 
headed  the  U.N.  effort,  and  General  Sanderson  and  the  U.N.,  in 
general,  frankly,  this  is  a  personal  view,  of  course,  deserve  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  their  superb  efforts. 

But  the  job  is  not  done.  Continued  international  efforts  are  need- 
ed to  help  fund  reconstruction  and  move  Cambodia  toward  greater 
prosperity,  democracy  and  greater  security. 

Secretary  Christopher  underlined  our  commitment  to  this  cause 
by  attending  the  recent  International  Conference  on  the  Recon- 
struction in  Cambodia  held  in  Tokyo  on  March  10  and  11.  And 
there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  pledged  $33 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994  funds,  and  we  will  request  from  the  Con- 
gress $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1995,  to  highlight  the  importance 
we  place  on  these  efforts,  and  to  buttress  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Cambodian  people. 

The  international  community  as  a  whole  came  through  in  Tokyo, 
as  it  has  in  previous  occasions,  pledging  approximately  $500  mil- 
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lion  in  fiscal  year  1994,  toward  this  same  goal,  and  $271  million 
in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Economics,  of  course,  is  crucial  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  the 
most  dynamic,  the  most  relevant  to  the  President's  priorities  of  re- 
building our  economy  and  promoting  U.S.  exports  and  jobs.  And  we 
believe  that  APEC  is  the  most  crucial  and  promising  vehicle  for  re- 
gional economic  coordination  for  liberalization  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  historic  leaders  meeting  that 
the  President  conducted  and  hosted  November  20  in  Seattle,  follow- 
ing the  ministerial  meetings.  The  President  looks  forward  to  going 
to  Indonesia  this  year  for  a  fellow  up  meeting  in  November,  in  Bali. 
Indonesia  is  the  chair.  We  are  working  closely  to  follow  up  on  the 
initiatives  of  the  leaders  meeting  in  November,  and  strengthening 
APEC  generally. 

Regional  security  is  the  next  theme  that  I  sounded  and  that  we 
have  been  working  hard  on.  It  is  based  on  our  five  alliances  and 
our  forward  deployed  military  forces.  I  would  note,  even  in  the  time 
of  strict  defense  budget  consideration  and  reductions,  that  we  are 
maintaining  our  force  levels  in  the  region,  and  that  indeed  within 
a  few  years  we  will  have  as  many  military  personnel  in  this  region 
as  we  do  in  Europe,  which  is  a  historic  transformation. 

On  the  recent  trip,  the  Secretary,  together  with  Under  Secretary 
Wisner,  held  security  talks  with  Australia  and  with  Japan,  as  I 
have  noted.  On  top  of  these  alliances  and  forces,  there  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  this  administration;  that  is,  a  willingness  to  enter  into 
regional  security  dialogues.  And  my  statement  notes  the  ASEAN 
regional  forum,  which  this  year  will  be  entering  a  new  phase  with 
the  ASEAN  regional  forum,  including  China,  Vietnam  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  other  many  important  countries  in  the  region.  There  is 
also  underway  a  mixed  government-academic  track  on  regional  se- 
curity on  Northeast  Asian  problems. 

Next,  there  is  a  question  of  global  issues,  whether  it  is  popu- 
lation, refugees,  drug  traffic,  the  environment,  and  my  statement 
cites  the  various  initiatives  we  have  taken  in  that  area. 

And  the  10th  goal. that  I  outline,  and  one  that  is  very  important 
in  this  region,  is  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.  Simply 
put,  open  democratic  societies  do  not  make  war  on  each  other, 
produce  refugees,  practice  terrorism  or  torture  their  citizens.  They 
do  engage  in  freer  trade  and  provide  a  stable  environment  in  which 
our  Nation's  economic  and  security  interest  can  mature. 

So,  in  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights,  we  are  not  only 
promoting  our  values  and  reflecting  the  congressional  and  Amer- 
ican people's  interests  in  so  doing,  but  we  are  promoting  some  very 
pragmatic,  concrete  interest  in  the  security  and  other  fields. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  these  themes,  I  lay  them  out  in 
my  statement,  and  funding  here  is  very  important  relevant  to  our 
hearing  today.  It  is  one  of  our  most  important  foreign  policy  instru- 
ments for  achieving  the  goals  that  I  have  suggested. 

These  are  particularly  important  in  Mongolia,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  cite  that  remote  but  rather  encouraging  exam- 
ple of  movement  toward  democracy  ir  the  market.  It  is  important 
in  the  Philippines,  It  is  important  in  Indonesia,  The  aspiration  for 
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freedom,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  a  universal  human  impulse,  not  a  West- 
ern export. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  getting  more  specifically  in,  of 
course,  the  assistance  programs  that  my  two  colleagues  will  be  lay- 
ing out  in  more  detail,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  give  you 
that  overview  first  as  backdrop. 

The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  a  major  success  story  for  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  phenomenal  economic  progress  of  many  of 
the  countries  of  Asia  is  attributed  in  part  to  carefully  targeted  U.S. 
assistance.  U.S.  forward  deployed  military  presence  contributed 
significantly  to  the  Asian  economic  boom  by  providing  the  stability 
essential  for  economic  development. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  the  region  which  one  received  substan- 
tial U.S.  assistance  have  long  since  graduated  from  the  ranks  of 
aid  recipients.  Some,  such  as  Japan  and  Korea,  are  today  major 
contributors  themselves  of  international  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

We  have  one  of  the  smallest  tin  cups  of  any  region  in  the  foreign 
assistance  budget.  As  a  result  of  the  economic  miracle  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Asia-Pacific  over  the  past  6  years  U.S.  assistance 
to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  has  been  reduced  to  roughly  one-quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1988  levels  and  approximately  $680  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1988,  to  approximately  $179  million  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Even  with  these  reductions,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  region  has 
been  so  successfiilly  economically,  how  can  we  justify  continuing  to 
provide  any  assistance  to  coimtries  in  the  region  at  a  time  when 
some  American  taxpayers  are  focused  on  their  own  family  needs 
and  the  domestic  economy? 

The  answer  is  that,  while  the  outline  I  sketched  of  Asia's  re- 
markable dynamism  is  accurate,  that  dynamism  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  region.  There  remains  some  countries  which,  while 
making  progress,  continue  to  need  carefully  targeted  assistance  to 
reenforce  their  own  efforts. 

In  preparation  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request,  we  con- 
ducted an  extensive  bottom-up  review  of  our  priorities  for  the  re- 
gion, the  resources  required,  and  consistent  with  budget  realities, 
focused  on  our  core  objectives.  Our  modest  programs  of  sustainable 
development,  promoting  democracy  and  strengthening  regional 
peace  in  Cambodia,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines,  Mongolia,  In- 
donesia and  the  South  Pacific  Tuna  Treaty  are  directed  to  those 
particular  situations. 

In  addition,  our  small  defense  training  programs  enhance  our 
interaction  with  armed  forces  in  the  region  and  serve  our  long-term 
security  interest,  as  well  as  helping  to  promote  democracy  in  the 
region.  And  again,  I  lay  out  some  of  the  rationale  for  these  very 
important  programs. 

Overall,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  austerity  at  a  time  of  se- 
vere budget  pressures,  the  administration  believes  that  the  modest 
programs  that  we  have  proposed  for  selected  countries  and  pur- 
poses in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  sound  investment  for  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  highlight  just  a  few  of  these  programs  and  then  my  col- 
leagues will  go  in  greater  depth. 
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I  begin  with  Cambodia  because  of  the  tremendous  success  story, 
and  I  have  outHned  how  far  that  country  has  come  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  The  courage  and  determination  of  the  Cambodian 
people  are  really  very  inspiring,  and  they  deserve,  indeed,  to  be 
supported.  I  have  outlined,  again,  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  and  I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  forces 
nave  left  Cambodia  now  and  each  day  a  greater  sense  of  normality 
is  taking  hold. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  implementation  of  the  Paris  Accords, 
however,  Cambodia  still  have  enormous  economic,  humanitarian 
and  security  needs,  including  the  continuing  Khmer  Rouge  insur- 
gency. It  is  therefore  vital  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others 
in  the  international  donor  community,  stay  engaged  in  Cambodia. 
The  Cambodians  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  their  desire  for 
peace  and  the  right  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  What  they 
need  from  us  now  is  the  physical  and  financial  means  to  ensure 
that  the  gains  which  we  have  achieved  together  during  the  past 
year  are  strengthened  and  built  up. 

The  Southeast  Asia  regional  front  was  created  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  in  anticipation  of  the  continued  demand  for  U.S.  assistance 
following  the  Cambodia  Peace  Accords  and  the  improvement  of  re- 
lations with  other  countries  in  Indochina.  Additionally,  this  fund 
will  continue  to  provide  money  on  a  regional  basis  to  support  co- 
operation on  POW/MIA  matters,  expand  cooperation  on  counter- 
narcotics,  and  begin  to  address  global-related  issues. 

The  majority  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  help  support  Cambodia, 
and  this  year's  request  will  also  respond  to  changing  situations  in 
the  region,  and  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  Cambodia's 
long-term  development  needs  and  for  in-country  and  transnational 
program. 

I  then  touch  upon  the  South  Pacific  Tuna  Treaty,  which  guaran- 
teed continued  access  by  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet  to  large  portions  of 
the  South  Pacific  which  harbor  two-thirds  of  the  world's  tuna  re- 
sources. We  have  extended  this  treaty  for  10  more  years  back  in 
1992,  and  it  has  been  model  agreement  that  encourages  coopera- 
tion among  members  countries  and  better  coordination  of  marine 
resources. 

The  1995  fiscal  year  economic  aid  program  is  required  by  the 
treaty.  It  provides  economic  assistance  to  the  participating  island 
nations  to  strengthen  the  region's  self-sufficiency  and  to  afford  a 
sound  basis  for  further  democratization. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  and  mention  my  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance, about  the  defense  training  programs,  which  used  to  be 
called  IMET.  And  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  important  role 
that  our  modest  $425,000  program  for  democracy  and  almost  $3 
million  for  regional  peace  play  in  the  region  in  terms  of  our  democ- 
racy, human  rights  and  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  I  detail  my 
reasoning  for  that. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  can  take  great  sat- 
isfaction in  the  returns  which  our  small  foreign  assistance  invest- 
ment in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  providing  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
to  our  commitment  to  democratic  values  and  human  rights,  and  to 
support  for  the  continued  U.S.  military  presence  in  East  Asia. 
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In  addition,  individual  assistance  programs  in  Asia  also  address 
some  of  the  critical  global  issues  such  as  environmental  degrada- 
tion, the  AIDS  surge,  population  pressures  and  narcotics. 

In  my  confirmation  statement,  I  stated  that,  "Today  a  Pacific 
community  is  a  vision. ..tomorrow  it  can  become  a  reality.  This  gen- 
eration of  Americans  owes  it  to  the  labors  of  those  who  came  before 
us,  and  the  hopes  of  our  successors,  to  help  build  a  new  Pacific 
community." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  resources  that  this  committee 
authorizes  are  important  both  for  the  successes  which  I  have  out- 
lined above,  and  for  our  hopes  for  more  democratic,  peaceful  and 
prosperous  Pacific  community.  I  pledge  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
my  personal  commitment  and  energy  to  help  us  together  to  move 
toward  that  goal. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lord  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  thank 
you  as  well  for  the  extraordinary  cooperation  between  yourself  and 
your  shop  and  our  shop.  We  found  it  very,  very  helpful. 

We  are  pleased  once  again  to  have  with  us  The  Honorable  Mar- 
garet Carpenter,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Asia  and  the  Near 
East,  Agency  for  International  Development.  Welcome  once  again. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  MARGARET  CARPENTER,  ASSISTANT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  NEW  EAST,  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Faleomavaega.  I  am  pleased  to  be  back  here  again  today  to 
discuss  the  development  challenges  facing  East  Asia  and  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1995  foreign  assistance  budget  request  for  this  re- 
gion. 

As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Secretary  Lord  have  noted,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  deep  historical  ties  to  East  Asia.  In  recent  years,  our 
relations  have  changed  to  reflect  the  dramatic  economic  and  politi- 
cal transformations  in  the  region.  In  Asia,  yesterday's  recipients  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  are  among  today's  fastest  growing  econo- 
mies. The  United  States  does  far  more  trade  across  the  Pacific  than 
the  Atlantic  today,  and  U.S.  exports  to  Asian  markets  account  for 
more  than  2,500,000  million  jobs. 

The  economic  success  stories  in  East  Asia  should  not  obscure  the 
continuing  need  for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  region.  Broad-based  eco- 
nomic growth  has  helped  lift  millions  of  Indonesians  out  of  poverty, 
but  many  still  live  in  poverty  in  that  country.  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  Burma  rank  among  the  world's  poorest  countries, 
with  very  low  socio-economic  indicators.  Even  in  healthy  economies, 
global  threats  such  as  HIV/AIDS,  rapid  population  growth,  and  en- 
vironmental degradation  threaten  to  undermine  social  and  eco- 
nomic gains. 

At  a  time  of  sharply  diminishing  U.S.  assistance  resources,  press- 
ing development  needs  in  East  Asia  must  compete  with  equally 
compelling  needs  in  other  areas.  This  administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  deal  with  the  resource  crunch,  to  refocus  our 
foreign  assistance  program  on  the  major  challenges  we  see  emerg- 
ing in  the  post-cold  war  period. 
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Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  our  assistance  dollars  help  countries 
around  the  world  move  toward  sustainable  development,  while  they 
build  more  open  political  and  economic  systems. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  include  closer  coordination  with  other 
donors  and  nongovernmental  organizations;  focusing  USAID  re- 
sources on  fewer  and  more  carefully  articulated  strategic  objectives; 
overhauling  the  agency's  procurement,  financial  management  and 
personnel  systems;  right  sizing  the  agency  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  inefficiency;  and  implementing  other  reform  recommendations 
made  by  Vice  President  Gore  and  by  your  colleagues  in  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gilman  Report  of  1989. 

While  we  have  made  a  good  start,  internal  reform  can  only  go  so 
far.  More  comprehensive  changes  will  remain  difficult  until  the 
basic  law  which  guides  our  efforts  is  amended. 

To  that  end,  the  administration  is  seeking  a  new  charter  for 
USAID's  activities  in  the  post-cold  war  period.  The  Peace,  Prosper- 
ity and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  recognizes  the  need  for  an  inte- 
grated approach  to  sustainable  development,  through  support  for 
democratic  institutions,  broad-based  and  equitable  economic 
growth,  greater  participation  at  all  levels  of  economic  and  political 
decisionmaking,  and  attention  to  the  global  issues  that  affect  devel- 
opment, such  as  rapid  population  growth,  high  infant  mortality,  the 
spread  of  HIV/AIDS  and  environmental  degradation. 

In  an  increasingly  inter-dependent  world,  investments  today  in 
our  ability  to  address  these  issues  effectively  and  efficiently  will 
bring  important  returns  tomorrow  for  our  foreign  policy  and  for 
global  peace  and  stability.  This  is  the  heart  of  a  foreign  policy  built 
on  preventive  diplomacy. 

We  can  do  a  lot  to  stretch  our  sustainable  development  dollars 
by  targeting  the  areas  where  our  assistance  can  have  the  greatest 
impact.  Under  Administrator  Brian  Atwood's  leadership,  USAID 
has  reassessed  its  programs  worldwide.  Last  November  Secretary 
Christopher  approved  a  plan  to  close  21  USAID  missions  around 
the  globe,  including  those  in  Thailand  and  the  South  Pacific. 

Thailand,  one  of  the  economic  stars  of  East  Asia,  is  now  able  to 
sustain  its  own  development  process.  In  the  South  Pacific,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  USAID  presence  in  the  scattered  island  nations 
has  become  prohibitive  in  the  face  of  compelling  development  needs 
around  the  world.  Our  plan  for  closing  the  mission  in  Fiji  includes 
the  orderly  completion  of  current  activities  through  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

The  USAID  activities  in  the  remaining  country  programs  in  East 
Asia  will  allow  us  to  target  the  key  development  challenges  in  the 
region  where  we  have  a  comparative  advantage  over  other  donors 
and  where  our  assistance  will  ultimately  benefit  the  poorest  and 
most  disadvantaged  people. 

In  discussing  the  President's  request  for  fiscal  year  1995,  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the  ways  in  which  we  are  pursuing  the 
four  over-arching  objectives  of  our  new  integrated  approach  to  sus- 
tainable development  throughout  East  Asia.  For  the  country-by- 
country  breakdown  of  our  requests,  I  refer  you  to  the  chart  that  is 
attached  to  my  statement.  The  first  of  the  four  strategic  objectives 
I  would  like  to  address  is  economic  grown. 
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As  I  have  already  mentioned,  several  countries  in  East  Asia 
showcase  rapid  economic  growth,  and  for  the  most  part  this  growth 
has  been  broad-based  and  equitable,  especially  compared  to  other 
regions  of  the  world.  Yet  large  pockets  of  poverty  remain,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  recent  growth  rates  can  be  sustained,  given  rapid 
population  growth  and  the  impact  of  development  on  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources. 

Finding  ways  to  sustain  environmentally  sound  economic  growth 
will  be  important  to  the  future  of  East  Asian  countries  and  the 
markets  they  represent  for  the  United  States. 

In  1995,  we  will  support  projects  in  East  Asia  that  go  beyond  tra- 
ditional sectoral  and  macroeconomic  policy  reform  to  try  to  unleash 
untapped  economic  resources  through  greater  participation  of 
microentrepreneurs,  small  shareholders,  farmers  and  urban  busi- 
ness people.  In  all  these  groups,  women  can  play  an  especially  im- 
portant and  productive  role.  Over  the  years  we  have  learned  that 
development  is  driven  by  the  individual  decisionmaker,  whose  en- 
ergies, talents,  and  capital  can  do  for  development  what  no  amount 
of  foreign  aid  can  achieve. 

Indonesia  provides  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  economic 
growth  and  poverty  reduction  success  story  in  the  world,  and 
USAID  contributed  to  that  success  by  bringing  U.S.  expertise  in 
economic  growth — which  the  Indonesians  value  as  honest  and  unbi- 
ased— to  bear  on  the  development  problems  of  the  country. 

In  the  early  1970's,  Indonesia  was  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  the  world.  Sixty  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  absolute  pov- 
erty. By  1990,  15  percent  of  the  population  fell  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  country  achieved  rice  self-sufficiency  in  1985,  a  goal  that 
once  seemed  improbable,  and  virtually  all  Indonesian  children  now 
have  access  to  primary  school  education. 

The  Philippines  is  now  at  the  turning  point  of  seriously  address- 
ing its  economic  woes.  USAID  technical  assistance  has  helped  to 
lower  trade  barriers,  establish  a  freely  convertible  exchange  regime 
and  has  assisted  the  central  government  to  devolve  authority  and 
revenue  to  the  provinces.  A  small  project  is  resulting  in  major  im- 
provements in  inter-island  shipping.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
competing  cargo-and  passenger-carrying  lines,  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  disenfranchised  regions  of  the  Philippines  are  directly 
benefiting.  Now,  small  shippers  and  traders  can  move  their  goods 
less  expensively,  more  safely  and  with  more  dependability.  Workers 
can  move  among  islands  to  find  work.  Agricultural  produce  moves 
more  freely,  and  losses  for  some  commodities  have  decreased  by  as 
much  as  20  percent. 

The  next  major  focus  of  our  activities  in  East  Asia  is  population 
and  health.  Unchecked  population  growth  aggravates  poor  health 
conditions,  perpetuates  poverty,  and  inhibits  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  people-oriented  social  programs  such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation. 

Continued  unsustainable  population  growth  will  undercut  devel- 
opment efforts  throughout  East  Asia  and  contribute  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  destruction  of  the  environment. 
USAID's  programs  in  East  Asia  focus  on  enhanced  access  to  quality 
family  planning  services  and  reproductive  health  care,  increasing 
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infant  and  child  survival  rates,  improving  female  literacy  and  edu- 
cation, and  raising  the  economic  and  social  status  of  women. 

With  USAID  assistance,  Indonesia  has  built  one  of  the  world's 
most  successful  family  planning  associations  and  lower  fertility 
rates  substantially.  Contraceptive  use  among  married  women  of  re- 
productive age  increased  from  10  percent  in  1971  to  50  percent  in 
1991.  Over  that  same  period,  infant  mortality  decreased  from  132 
to  68  per  1,000.  Now,  in  addition  to  seeking  even  lower  fertility 
rates,  USAID  is  helping  Indonesia  develop  a  national  policy  on 
HIV/AIDS  and  appropriate  prevention  practices. 

After  the  closing  of  the  bilateral  program  in  Thailand,  HIV/AIDS 
activities  will  be  continued  through  the  AIDSCAP  project,  which  is 
covering  the  entire  city  of  Bangkok  with  a  program  aimed  at  HIV 
high-risk  reduction  among  lower-income  populations  between  the 
ages  of  15  to  29.  The  project  includes  policy  support  for  the  Thai 
Government,  upgrading  the  services  provided  in  sexually  transmit- 
ted disease  clinics,  behavioral  research,  and  outreach  for  high-risk 
groups. 

In  the  Philippines,  President  Ramos'  government  unequivocally 
endorses  and  supports  family  planning,  despite  opposition  from  re- 
ligious leaders.  Building  on  this  favorable  environment,  USAID  has 
worked  with  the  government  and  the  private  sector  to  develop  a 
new  5-year  population  program  that  targets  1  million  family  plan- 
ning users  during  its  life  and  seeks  to  increase  the  contraceptive 
prevalence  rate  from  40  percent  today  to  about  48  percent  by  1998. 

In  the  environment.  East  Asia's  rapid  economic  growth,  increased 
industrialization,  and  expanding  urban  centers  have  contributed  to 
massive  pollution  of  air  and  water,  greater  demand  for  energy,  and 
extensive  deterioration  of  renewable  natural  resources. 

Governments,  NGO's,  and  industries  are  realizing  that  these  en- 
vironmental problems  pose  significant  constraints  to  human  pro- 
ductivity and  sustainable  development.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  greater  receptivity  to  and  economic  opportunity  for  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  environmental  technology  and  services  than  in 
East  Asia.  These  are  in  fact  the  goals  of  the  U.S. -Asian  Environ- 
mental Partnership,  a  successful  collaboration  of  public  and  private 
sector  environmental  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Another  example  of  a  successful  USAID-supported  environmental 
project  is  the  integrated  pest  management  program  in  Indonesia. 
Through  project  activities,  use  of  over  55  highly  toxic  pesticides  has 
been  banned,  farmers  use  natural  predators  to  manage  pests, 
health  and  pollution  risk  have  been  minimized,  yields  have  in- 
creased, and  farmers  are  making  more  money. 

As  part  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Global  Environmental  Fa- 
cility, USAID  is  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  biodiversity 
centers  in  Indonesia  and  setting  up  an  Asian  network  of  dem- 
onstration sites  that  like  conservation  and  economic  benefits  for 
local  communities. 

The  third  focus  for  USAID  activities  is  building  democracy.  East 
Asians  are  increasingly  demanding  greater  government  account- 
ability and  transparency,  more  citizen  participation  in  national  and 
local  development  decisionmaking,  greater  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  human  rights,  and  regular  elections. 
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Cambodians,  for  instance  have  turned  despair  into  hope,  emerg- 
ing from  years  of  foreign  occupation  and  civil  war  to  create  new 
democratic  institutions  for  the  first  time  in  their  history.  To  sup- 
port this  process,  USAID  provided  grants  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Institute,  the  International  Republican  Institute,  the  Asia 
Foundation  and  the  U.N,  Human  Rights  Center,  to  train  political 
parties  and  provide  observers  to  monitor  the  May  1993  elections. 
Over  90  percent  of  eligible  Cambodian  voters  participated  in  these 
elections,  many  risking  their  lives  to  do  so.  We  continue  to  support 
the  transition  to  democracy  with  a  variety  of  other  grants  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  Mongolia,  USAID  is  working  with  the  Parliament,  the  judici- 
ary, and  political  parties  to  strengthen  the  democratization. 
Projects  are  promoting  the  decentralization  of  selected  functions 
within  the  lower  levels  of  the  central  government,  increasing  the 
involvement  of  local  governments,  and  encouraging  broader  public 
participation  in  civic  affairs.  Through  the  Asia  Foundation,  USAID 
has  supported  the  establishment  of  standing  committees  in  the 
Parliament  and  training  for  key  members  in  topics  such  as  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  strengthening  the  budget 
and  appropriations  process. 

Despite  its  economic  progress,  problems  of  transparency  and  gov- 
ernment accoimtability  also  persist  in  Indonesia.  USAID  is  assist- 
ing government  and  nongovernmental  organizations  to  promote 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  and  broader  participation  in  deci- 
sionmaking at  all  levels.  In  East  Timor,  USAJD  is  supporting  ac- 
tivities that  strengthen  NGrO's,  provide  training,  and  increase  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  funding  for  USAID 
programs  in  East  Asia  is  not  immune  to  the  budget  constraints  af- 
fecting almost  all  of  the  foreign  aid  budget.  The  substantial  cut  in 
funding  for  the  Philippines  accounts  for  much  of  the  reduction  in 
recent  years. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  a  total  of  $172  million 
in  sustainable  development  funds  and  the  almost  $15  million  in 
P.L.  480  for  East  Asia.  In  addition,  USAID  will  manage  $24.5  mil- 
lion in  promoting  democracy  funds  requested  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  used  in  Cambodia.  USAID  will  also  manage  $14  million 
in  promoting  peace  funds  requested  by  the  State  Department  to 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  security  and  continued  economic  growth  of  this  region  re- 
main of  vital  concern  to  the  United  States.  USAID  development 
programs  are  making  a  significant  difference  in  the  ability  of  Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia,  the  Philippines  and  Mongolia  to  meet  the  devel- 
opment challenges  they  face.  With  continued  targeted  assistance — 
coordinated  with  that  of  other  donors — these  countries  are  moving 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  their  citizens,  consolidate  their 
democratic  institutions,  and  broaden  participation  in  their  growing 
economies. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions,  but  I  would  also  like 
to  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  indeed  I  could 
have  my  longer  statement,  which  we  provided  yesterday,  submitted 
for  the  record. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carpenter  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Without  objection,  your  longer  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  mindfulness  and  de- 
tail. It  is  mdeed  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

We  are  privileged  today  to  have  with  us  as  well  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Rhame. 

General,  if  you  have  a  longer  statement,  we  will  put  that  in  the 
record.  If  you  have  a  shorter  statement,  we  will  hear  you  in  its  full- 
est. If  you  want  to  put  both  into  the  record  and  summarize  every- 
thing, that  will  be  OK  too.  You  may  proceed  as  you  would  like,  and 
we  wish  to  take  note  of  your  St.  Patrick's  Day  uniform. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  THOMAS  G.  RHAME, 
DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  SECURITY  ASSISTANT  AGENCY 

General  Rhame.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  much  like  my  longer  statement 
placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Without  objection. 

General  Rhame.  And  I  would  like  to  make  some  very  short  sum- 
mary remarks. 

Members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  on  the  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

We,  in  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  are  working  ag- 
gressively to  support  U.S.  SYNCPAC  strategy  in  this  region,  coop- 
erative engagement.  This  strategy  is  dependent  on  strong,  well 
equipped  and  trained  regional  friends  and  allied  military  forces. 
Our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  depend 
upon  U.S.  defense  equipment,  services  and  training  acquired 
through  our  security  assistance  programs,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  region,  to  support  their  legitimate  defense  require- 
ments, and  for  us  collectively  to  support  the  development  of  future 
coalition  partners. 

We  have  mutually  beneficial  security  relationship  with  many 
countries  in  this  region:  virtually  all  of  which  make  their  purchases 
of  defense  articles  and  services  with  their  own  national  funds. 
There  are  no  foreign  military  financing  funds  requested  in  1995  for 
countries  in  this  region. 

Some  countries  are  in  the  market  presently  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  their  present  previously  acquired  U.S.  equipment,  while 
others  are  aggressively  moving  to  modernize  their  force  structures. 

The  President's  1995  request  for  defense  assistance  for  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  region  is  limited  to  direct  training,  which  this  commit- 
tee has  previously  referred  to  as  the  IMET  program.  The  total 
amount  sought  this  year  of  $3.4  million  is  a  modest  amount,  but 
its  impact  is  felt  to  be  very  great  as  we  work  programs  in  this  re- 
gion. 

Defense  training  fosters  cooperative  security  relationship  with 
countries  in  the  region;  enhances  the  professionalism  of  their  de- 
fense forces;  and  exposes  their  military  and  civilian  officials  to 
American  democracy,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  respect 
for  human  rights  through  the  expanded  IMET  program.  This  direct 
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training  will  continue  to  be  provided  through  the  structures  of  the 
program  this  committee  has  long  known  as  the  International  Mili- 
tary and  Education,  or  IMET  program. 

The  security  assistance  and  military  sales  program  have  been 
basic  tools  to  achieve  our  national  security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives in  this  region  through  the  requested  security  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  region.  Though  it  has  been  sharply  reduced  from  pre- 
vious years,  we  look  forward  to  continuing  those  assistance  and 
sales  programs  which  we  believe  advance  our  interests  in  the  re- 
gion. 

We,  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  strongly  urge  the  committee 
to  support  the  President's  budget  request  for  direct  training  in  this 
region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  conclude  my  opening  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Rhame  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Greneral. 

Let  me  begin,  if  I  may,  with  one  nation  very  much  in  the  news 
today  and  the  past  several  days,  that  being  North  Korea, 

Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  course  of  the  IAEA's  aborted  attempt 
to  fully  inspect  that  which  had  been  previously  agreed  to  with  the 
North  Koreans,  was  it  discovered  that  there  were  any  broken  seals 
at  the  nuclear  plant? 

Mr.  Lord.  Of  course,  a  full  and  official  report  will  have  to  come 
from  the  IAEA,  but  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  How  many  seals  were  discovered  to  be  broken? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  will  be  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely sure  how  much  I  am  supposed  to  reveal  these  in  public. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

Mr.  Lord.  In  any  event,  I  think  I  should  leave  the  kind  of  spe- 
cific details  to  the  IAEA. 

Let  me  just  say  that  considerable  inspections  were  carried  out  in 
recent  weeks,  but  clearly  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  IAEA  and 
not  to  the  full  implementation  of  what  was  agreed  upon  between 
North  Korea  and  the  IAEA  before  they  began  there. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  it  safe  to  say  that  the  North  Koreans  have 
been  continuously  reneging  on  agreements?  When  we  think  we 
have  one  and  announce  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  response,  and 
begin  to  fulfill  our  commitment  or  schedule  our  commitments,  there 
seems  to  be  a  backing  away  on  their  part  of  what  had  been  here- 
tofore agreed? 

Mr,  Lord,  I  would  say  they  are  continuing  to  exhaust  everyone's 
patience.  The  pattern  has  been  over  recent  months  usually  an 
agreement,  and  then  the  implementation  gets  to  be  very  torturous 
and  painful,  or  there  is  very  difficult  negotiations, 

I  would  not  put  it  in  terms  of  continuing  reneging  because  then 
we  would  not  have  stayed  in  this  process  over  these  many  months. 
But  we  have  reached  a  point  now  where  neither  the  criterion  of  the 
inspections  agreed  upon  nor  the  other  premise  for  a  third  round, 
namely,  the  exchange  of  envoys  between  North  and  South,  has 
been  met  by  the  North  Koreans. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  allow  the  full  inspec- 
tions, does  that  prevent  us  from  making  a  determination  as  to 
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whether  or  not  they  have  diverted  larger  amounts  of  plutonium 
into  a  nuclear  weapons  program? 

Mr.  Lord.  My  understanding  is,  and  again  I  would  wish  to  leave 
the  official  and  detailed  reports  to  the  IAEA,  of  course,  and  the  ex- 
perts, is  that,  given  what  they  have  been  looking  at  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  and  what  they  have  been  able  to  look  at  so  far,  and  let 
us  how  that  North  Korea  can  still  reverse  course,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  within  the  next  few  days,  we  hope  they  will, 
that  I  understand  that  there  has  been  no  proof  found  of  actual  di- 
version. But  the  problem  is  the  IAEA  cannot  be  certain  and  cannot 
attest  that  there  has  not  been  diversion. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  that  was  the  whole  purpose  of  the  scheduled 
inspection,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Lord,  Well,  that  was  certainly  one  of  the  purposes.  That  is 
the  core  purpose  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  So  the  core  purpose  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
North  Koreans? 

Mr.  Lord.  Again,  I  will  put  the  exact  wording,  I  will  let  that  be 
left  to  the  experts.  We  have  been  very  careful  for  us  not  to  get  in 
the  middle.  But  clearly  the  inspection  has  not  been  carried  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  IAEA  and  we  rely  on  them  for  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  This  relationship  is  going  to  splash  over  on  to 
other  issues  with  our  relations,  bilateral  relations  and  regional  re- 
lations in  the  area. 

If  indeed  the  IAEA,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  soon  to  review 
this 

Mr.  Lord.  I  believe  there  is  a  Board  of  Governors  meeting  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  they  will  rec- 
ommend sanctions? 

Mr.  Lord.  Again,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  what  they  will  do. 
And  let  us  hope  that  the  North  Koreans  are  recognizing  now  what 
are  international  community's  intentions  are  apt  to  be,  will  still  re- 
verse course  and  allow  the  completion  of  the  inspections  as  well  as 
the  North/South  envoy  exchange. 

But  what  the  IAEA  will  do,  I  will  have  to  leave  up  to  them,  but 
we  will  pay  very  close  attention  to  it,  obviously. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Are  we  doing  anything  to  motivate  a  change  in 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans  yet  again? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  I  just  tried  to  motivate  them  by  saying  there  is 
still  time  for  them  to  do  their  duty.  But  we  have  had  continual 
working  level  exchanges,  but  we  made  it  very  clear  on  the  IAEA 
front  they  have  got  to  talk  to  the  IAEA  and  fulfill  their  require- 
ments. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  motivation  they  can  have  than  the 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Are  you  thinking  about  rescheduling  team  spirit? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  are  in  close  consultations  with  the  South  Koreans 
on  this  issue.  We  indicated,  as  part  of  the  agreement  of  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  we  would,  together  with  the  South  Korean  rec- 
ommendation, consider  suspending  team  spirit  if  the  inspections 
are  satisfactorily  carried  out  and  if  there  was  an  exchange  of  en- 
voys between  North  and  South.  Neither  one  of  those  conditions  are 
being  fulfilled.  Therefore,  I  think  you  can  imagine  that  we  will  now 
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reconsider  that  decision  in  close  consultation  with  our  South  Ko- 
rean friends. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  too  hope  that  they  are  listening  to  you. 

Mr.  Lord.  Let  me  say  in  terms  of  motivation,  I  mean,  I  do  not 
know  what  other  motivation  they  could  have  but  patient  diplomacy, 
a  willingness  to  enter  a  third  round  for  broad  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  all  these  issues.  And  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there 
is  other  motivations;  namely,  if  necessary,  a  recourse  to  other 
measures, 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  There  is  a  comment  in  the  press  as  recent  as 
today  that  quotes  the  Secretary  or  paraphrases  the  Secretary's 
view  that  while  in  Asia  there  seemed  to  be  no  enthusiasm  for  sanc- 
tions. 

Are  we  sending  out  a  signal  that  we  do  not  support  sanctions  as 
a  possible  recourse? 

Mr.  Lord.  Absolutely  not.  We  reserve  the  right,  together  with 
our  friends  and  the  world  community,  to  take  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  promote 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Why  would  the  Secretary  be  quoted  as  saying 
that  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for  sanctions  in  China  and  Japan? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  first  of  all,  no  one  has  enthusiasm  for  sanctions. 
Enthusiasm  is  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  without  recourse  to 
sanctions.  But  that  is  where  we  are  enthusiastic.  However,  we  are 
even  more  enthusiastic  about  having  a  nonnuclear  Korean  Penin- 
sula. So  we  will  resort  to  whatever  measures  are  required  to  pro- 
mote that  objective. 

Of  course,  nobody  wishes  to  take  this  route.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  practicing  patient  diplomacy.  But  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  if 
we  cannot  continue  to  make  progress. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  So  Sanctions 

Mr.  Lord.  Now,  I  am  confident,  to  get  more  to  your  question,  I 
am  confident  the  international  community  will  support  what  is  re- 
quired if  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  U.N.,  and  that  includes  Japan. 
I  would  also  expect  China  to  support  it  because  if  they  wish  to  be 
a  responsible  member  of  the  international  community,  they  should. 
And  secondly,  it  is  in  China's  self-interest  to  have  a  nuclear-free 
Korean  Peninsula.  Now,  they  have  been  urging  patient  diplomacy. 
They  have  been  constructive.  They  have  been  weighing  in  with 
Pyongyang.  So  whether  there  is  enthusiasm  or  not,  we  would  ex- 
pect other  countries  to  join  us  in  whatever  is  required  to  advance 
the  goals  of  nonproliferation  for  the  international  community. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  nations  that  sometimes  view 
themselves  as  possible  targets  of  sanctions,  or  the  lack  of  continu- 
ation of  MFN  as  an  extension  of  that,  usually  do  not  favor  impos- 
ing sanctions  upon  others. 

In  order  to  get  the  cooperation  of  China,  if  this  were  taken  to 
that  extreme,  would  we  have  to  yield  on  any  of  our  human  rights 
agenda 

Mr.  Lord.  No. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [continuing].  To  get  Chinese  cooperation? 

How  would  we  get  Chinese  cooperation? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  human  rights  agenda  stands  on  its  own.  We  will 
promote  human  rights.  We  are  doing  it  in  a  realistic  way  that 
takes  into  account  our  own  goals  and  also  Chinese  sensitivities. 
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China  will  act  on  the  Korean  issue,  and  should  act  on  the  Korean 
issue,  and  I  believe  has  acted  on  the  Korean  issue  in  its  self-inter- 
est, but  not  as  a  favor  to  us. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Is  our  relationship  with  China  based  exclusively 
on  human  rights? 

Mr.  Lord.  Of  course  not.  We  have  many  goals  with  China — non- 
proliferation,  trade,  regional  security,  global  problems — there  is  a 
whole  host  of  issues.  The  President's  engagement  strategy,  particu- 
larly since  September,  being  implemented  with  great  force,  is  de- 
signed to  promoted  all  these  objectives  as  well  as  to  have  a  broader 
framework  within  which  we  can  make  progress  on  human  rights. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  our  MFN  policy  toward  China,  is  that  not 
based  exclusively  on  human  rights? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  conditions  for  MFN  are  exclusively  on  human 
rights.  And  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  into  office  the  situation  was  that  overwhelming  majori- 
ties in  the  House  and  the  Senate  favored  tying  MFN  not  only  to 
human  rights,  but  to  nonproliferation  and  to  trade,  and  to  very  ex- 
tensive human  rights  conditions. 

What  the  President  did,  and  this  underlines  the  realism  of  his 
strategy,  was  working  closely  with  the  Congress,  and  because  of  his 
credibility  on  human  rights  and  democracy,  worked  out  a  balanced 
approach  to  promote  our  overall  objectives  with  China,  including 
some  of  the  issues  we  have  just  discussed  beyond  human  rights,  as 
well  as  to  reflect  his  commitment  to  human  rights.  And  therefore 
what  you  had  last  spring  was  an  executive  order,  not  legislation, 
with  trade  and  nonproliferation  to  be  pursued  through  other  in- 
struments, not  tied  to  MFN,  witlv  important  criteria  on  human 
rights  attached  to  the  executive  order,  but  realistic,  attainable 
ones;  not  asking  for  the  transformation  of  Chinese  society;  only 
asking  they  live  up  to  universal  principles  of  human  rights;  and 
looking  for  positive  trends,  not  dramatic  transformation,  as  I  said. 
So  there  has  been,  in  close  consultation  with  Congress,  a  realistic 
strategy  from  the  beginning. 

And  we  have  then  since  implemented  with  this  comprehensive 
engagement  of  negotiations,  visits,  high-level  exchanges,  to  promote 
these  broader  objectives  and  to  give  the  Chinese  greater  incentive 
and  a  broader  framework  within  which  to  take  the  more  difficult 
decisions  for  them  on  human  rights. 

I  am  sort  of  going  at  some  length,  but  I  wanted  to  give  the  full 
context  of  what  we  are  up  to  here. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Well,  let  me  be  more  pointed,  if  I  might.  Have 
we  been  successful,  or  let  me  phrase  that  differently. 

Have  the  Chinese  been  successful  in  meeting  these  realistic  ob- 
jectives that  the  administration,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
have  so  eloquently  stated? 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some  progress,  particu- 
larly since  the  engagement  strategy  was  launched  in  September. 
There  was  further  progress  on  the  Secretary's  trip,  which  frankly 
was  not  either  reported  fully  or  fully  noticed,  and  I  can  go  through 
that  if  you  wish  me  to.  As  the  Secretary  said  in  his  press  con- 
ference in  Beijing,  and  I  would  urge  people  to  read  that,  we  did 
narrow  our  differences. 
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Now,  more  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  Chinese  to  make  more  prog^ress.  But 
there  has  been  some  progress.  More  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me,  if  my  colleagues  will  allow,  ask  the  Sec- 
retary if  he  would  note  for  us  some  of  the  unheralded  advances 
that  the  Chinese  have  made  or  some  of  the  things  that  were  not 
as  well  noticed  in  the  press,  as  they  might  have  been,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  fuller  understanding. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  nor  do 
I  wish  to  denigrate  any  advances  made.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
report  them  factually,  not  to  inflate  their  significance,  but  not  to 
dilute  their  significance.  And  it  has  been  reported.  I  am  just  saying 
that  with  all  the  media  attention  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  visit,  it  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  noticed.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  is  not  a  hopeless  situation  in  the  next  couple  of 
months.  Hard  works  remains  to  be  done. 

Now,  to  get  to  your  question,  on  this  particular  trip,  and  there 
had  been  progress  before  this  trip,  we  signed  with  the  Chinese  a 
declaration  of  cooperation  implementing  the  prison  labor  memoran- 
dum of  understanding. 

Now,  very  quickly  I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  Chinese  selling  us  the  same  horse  twice,  because  that  would 
be  the  first  question  people  would  have  because  we  had  a  MOU  on 
prison  labor  going  back  some  time. 

What  this  does  is  tighten  up  the  implementation  of  the  prison 
labor  memorandum.  It  allows  us  to  reach  detention  facilities  as 
well  as  other  facilities,  to  check  on  the  export  situation.  It  sets  time 
limits  within  which  inspections  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  also 
obligates  us  to  clear  up  cases  more  quickly. 

So  we  believe  that  this  will  be  effective  in  implementing  more 
comprehensively  the  original  memorandum  of  understanding.  That 
is  the  first  mandatory  condition  in  the  executive  order,  and  this  is, 
we  believe,  a  significant  progress  on  that  particular  mandatory  con- 
dition. 

The  other  mandatory  condition  in  the  executive  order  is  immigra- 
tion, keyed  to  the  Jackson-Vanick  legislation.  We  are  down  there 
to  a  few  cases  of  families  if  dissidents  and  their  ability  to  leave 
China.  The  Chinese  have  reaffirmed  during  this  trip  that  they  will 
clear  up  all  those  cases.  Now,  this  is  a  case-by-case,  pinning  down 
the  details,  making  sure  the  families  can  leave.  But  on  that  other 
mandatory  condition  of  the  executive  order,  there  has  also  been 
very  good  movement. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Can  you  give  us  an  indication  of  how  many  cases 
you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Lord.  It  would  be  less  than  10  by  our  records  at  this  point. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Then  there  are  five  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  under  the 
heading  of  overall  significant  progress.  The  Chinese,  as  you  know, 
for  some  time  have  agreed  to  talk  to  the  Red  Cross  about  inspec- 
tion of  prisons  and  visiting  prisoners.  That  takes  some  time,  frank- 
ly, because  the  Red  Cross  has  very  strict  conditions.  They  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  a  country  unless  they  can  agree  in  advance  that 
they  will  have  a  very  good  access.  So  those  talks  are  continuing. 
The  Chinese  told  us 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  why  they  are  not  in  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  undoubtedly. 

And  those  talks  are  strictly  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Chi- 
nese, so  they  are  private  talks,  and  that  is  how  the  Red  Cross  pre- 
serves its  access  and  credibility.  Those  talks  have  continued.  We 
are  in  touch  with  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  to  get  a 
sense  of  how  they  are  going.  It  is  clearly  going  to  be  hard  going 
in  many  respects  because  the  Red  Cross  have  these  criteria. 

The  Chinese  did  say  that  they  would  now  agree  to  expert-level 
talks,  and  they  are  willing  to  conduct  those  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
They  are  waiting  for  the  Red  Cross  to  confirm  a  possible  date. 

On  accounting  of  prisoners,  the  Chinese,  during  the  Secretary's 
trip,  gave  us  further  accoimting  on  235  prisoners  that  we  had  pre- 
sented before.  We  had  some  accoimting  before.  They  have  improved 
their  accounting.  Furthermore,  up  until  this  trip  tney  had  ignored 
106  Tibetan  prisoners  that  we  had  presented  and  had  no  informa- 
tion on.  For  the  first  time  during  the  trip  they  pledged  to  provide 
shortly  more  information  on  the  Tibetan  prisoners. 

Finally,  the  Chinese  agreed  to  receive  technical  data  with  respect 
to  VOA  broadcasts;  another  condition  under  overall  significant 
progress.  The  Chinese  claimed  they  are  not  jamming  VOA.  We  be- 
lieve they  are.  There  is  no  question  that  you  can  receive  VOA  in 
China  in  many  area,  and  indeed  many  of  the  Chinese  leaders  and 
foreign  ministry  listen  to  it.  So  we  are  willing  to  treat  this  as  a 
technical  issue,  if  that  makes  it  easier  for  the  Chinese.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  stop  the  jamming  one  way  or  another.  And  for  the  first 
time  they  have  agreed  to  get  information  fi-om  us  about  airwaves. 
The  Chinese  claim  there  are  so  many  radio  stations  that  they  inter- 
fere with  each  other. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate.  This  is  not  a  breakthrough, 
these  various  advances.  I  think,  however,  there  was  more  signifi- 
cant progress  than  people  recognize  from  the  media  reporting. 
More  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  areas  I  have  cited  and  in  a 
couple  of  areas  where  there  was  not  immediate  progress  during 
this  trip,  but  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  in  coming  weeks. 

One  is  on  Tibet.  We  have  urged  the  Chinese  to  talk  directly  to 
the  Dalai  Lama's  representative.  The  Dalai  Lama,  in  various  state- 
ments over  recent  years  and  even  more  recently  in  recent  weeks, 
has  made  it  clear  he  is  willing  to  sit  down  with  the  Chinese  with- 
out independence  being  on  the  agenda.  That  is  the  only  Chinese 
precondition  for  talks.  We  have  told  the  Chinese  the  Dalai  Lama 
has  made  clear  he  is  willing  to  talk  to  you,  why  do  you  not  talk 
to  him.  We  have  no  response  on  that  during  this  trip.  We  urge  the 
Chinese  to  sit  down  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  his  representative. 

And  the  finally,  very  importantly,  of  course,  the  release  of  pris- 
oners. We,  of  course,  continue  to  urge  this.  We,  of  course,  insisted 
that  everyone  rounded  up  around  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  visit 
be  released.  But  more  fundamentally,  we  are  talking  about  those 
who  have  been  held  for  much  longer  periods. 

We  particularly  urged  that  those  prisoners  who  are  sick  and 
therefore  eligible  parole  on  medical  grounds,  and  those  who  have 
been  in  prison  for  religious  convictions  be  released.  But  we,  of 
course,  want  to  see  as  many  released  as  possible  in  all  categories. 

So  that  is  a  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  where  we  are. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  This  might  be  a  good  place  to  break  for  a  vote. 
We  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  moments  and  come  right  back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

The  overall  progress  made  by  China  to  this  point,  would  we  con- 
sider that  sufficient  for  an  extension  of  MFN  for  yet  another  year? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  have  indicated  more  progress  has  to  be  made.  We 
will  be  evaluating  the  situation  and  see  where  we  are  in  a  couple 
of  months.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  from  my  remarks  that  we  believe 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  expect  more  to  happen? 

Mr.  Lord.  Expect,  hope.  Yes,  I  would  expect  more  to  happen. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  did  not  even  give  me  a  chance  to 
breathe,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  you  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  am  OK 

I  would  certainly  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Secretary,  and  Ms.  Car- 
penter and  General  Rhame.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
again  the  administration.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time  that  an  administration  is  actually  given  any  real  recognition 
and  attention  on  a  national  level  about  the  importance  of  the  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  region  as  far  as  our  economic  interests  are  con- 
cerned, and  militarily,  strategically,  and  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  providing  that  kind  of  leadership,  to 
see  that  we  do  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  this  important  region  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  was  Senator  Inouye  who  once  made  an  observation  to 
say  that  for  every  one  747  that  flies  across  the  Atlantic,  four  747s 
fly  between  the  Asian-Pacific  region  and  our  country.  Arid  I  think 
with  that  sense  of  perspective,  I  think  we  better  take  heed  to  the 
importance  of  this  region,  not  because  I  am  from  the  region  itself, 
but  for  the  simple  matter  of  economics. 

It  is  somewhat  absurd  to  know  that  the  bottom  line  figures  are 
so  obvious  that  with  about  a  $350  billion  trade  relationship  with 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  unfortunately  it  seems  that  we  have 
not  given  that  kind  of  attention  as  we  should  have,  and  I  want  to 
commend  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  being  on  the  lead  end  of  that 
spectrum,  and  I  want  to  say  that  sincerely. 

I  think  also,  in  fairness  to  the  administration  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  you  may  well  be  aware  throughout  your  recent  trip 
with  Secretary  Christopher,  the  media  has  been  very  critical  of  Sec- 
retary Christopher's  trip  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  And  in 
fairness  to  you  and  to  the  administration,  I  want  to  point  some 
questions  only  for  a  response  so  that  at  least  the  public  could  have 
a  better  sense  of  perspective,  because  it  seems  that  the  media  has 
really  been  devastating  Secretary  Christopher's  trip  and  his  recent 
meetings  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

My  question  is  that,  is  it  true,  according  to  the  media  reports, 
that  China  has  willing  to  accept  non-MFN  status  if  this  is  what  the 
Clinton  administration  should  decide  upon  come  June?  Are  they 
willing  to  say  the  heck  with  you  guys?  If  you  do  not  want  to  give 
us  MFN  status,  that  is  fine. 
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But  there  seems  to  be  some  lingering  concerns  about  the  fact 
that  this  will  impact  the  economies  of  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and 
possibly  even  Australia,  or  even  perhaps  several  other  countries  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  for  your  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  Lord.  First  of  all,  Congpressman,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
personal  remarks. 

Secondly,  the  trip  to  Asia,  of  course,  included  Australia  and 
Japan.  I  know  the  focus  is  going  to  be  on  China,  but  we  had  ex- 
tremely productive  discussions  with  the  Australians,  and  that  rela- 
tionship is  stronger  than  ever.  And  in  Japan  the  Secretary  had  a 
chance  to  convey  to  the  Japanese  audience  directly  our  views  on 
this  issue. 

I  would  note  that  I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  cause  and  effect,  but 
it  clearly  was  helped  by  the  Secretary's  trip.  I  would  note  the  Mo- 
torola agreement  that  came  out  afterwards,  and  very  good  discus- 
sions on  the  security  side,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks. 
So  the  Secretary's  trip  had  three  stops,  and  we  believe  those  two 
were  very  successful. 

Clearly,  the  China  stop  was  controversial  and  did  not  come  out 
as  well  as  we  hoped.  I  hope  my  testimony  today  and  the  answer 
to  the  last  question  before  the  break  has  suggested  that,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  little  bit  like  Vogner's  music,  and  that 
there  was  some  progress  made.  But  obviously  the  atmosphere  sur- 
round the  trip,  the  unacceptable  detention  of  Chinese  citizens,  try- 
ing to  exercise  their  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly,  got  us  off 
to  a  bad  start.  And  by  the  time  we  began  to  make  progress  to  the 
end  nobody  was  really  paying  any  attention. 

But  now  specifically  with  respect  to  your  question,  of  course 
China  is  going  to  say  they  can  do  with  MFN.  I  mean,  for  tactical 
reasons  they  have  to  say  that,  and  indeed  they  could  do  without 
it.  It  is  going  to  hurt  their  economy.  We  take  38  percent  of  their 
exports.  They  have  over  a  $20  billion  surplus  with  us.  So  it  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  China. 

Everyone  talks  about  the  impact  on  the  United  States  if  we  have 
to  revoke  MFN.  No  one  seems  to  realize  it  is  going  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  China.  The  Chinese  realize  it.  They  are  not  going  to  admit 
that  in  public. 

Also,  there  is  a  general  impact  on  our  relationship  which  we  hope 
to  be  a  constructive  one,  and  that  remains  the  President's  desire, 
but  the  fact  is  the  Chinese  have  geo-political  interest  with  the 
United  States  as  well.  As  they  look  around  their  borders  and  they 
look  over  the  coming  decades,  the  United  States  they  know  is  a  be- 
nign influence,  a  stable  benign  influence.  So  good  relations  with  us 
serves  their  geo-political  interest  as  well  as  their  economic  interest. 
So  there  is  a  lot  at  stake  here  for  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  just  as  if 
we  are  going  to  lose  something  if  we  lose  MFN,  they  are  going  to 
lose  something.  That  is  why  we  should  avoid  that  if  at  all  possible. 
That  is  why  we  want  to  avoid  it,  and  we  will  continue  to  work  at 
it.  And  I  have  tried  to  indicate  today  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  hope- 
less situation,  but  more  hard  work  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Suppose,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  sup- 
positions like  this  where  you  make  presumptions,  if  the  sentiment 
is  such  that  the  President  will  continue  to  grant  MFN  status  to 
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China,  and  if  the  Congress  decides  not  to  support  the  President  in 
that  sense,  what  then  will  be  the  administration's  option  should  it 
come  out  to  that  point  after  June  3  scenario? 

I  mean,  do  we  have  some  options  should  it  come  to  that  reality 
where  the  Congress  does  not  accept  the  President's  decision  to 
g^ant  MFN  status  to  China  come  June  3? 

Mr,  Lord.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  will  be  working,  as  we  have  all 
along  and  v/e  did  last  spring,  very  closely  with  the  Congress  to  see 
whetner  we  can  have  a  consensus  before  we  reach  that  decision 
point  so  the  President  before  making  a  recommendation  would 
have  gotten  a  full  sentiment  of  Congress  and  hopefully  we  can 
work  out  a  joint  position  on  that.  That  would  be  the  best  outcome, 
and  I  would  think  that  could  be  an  outcome,  no  matter  whether  the 
news  is  particularly  good  or  particularly  bad  as  we  get  to  late  May, 
early  June. 

The  President  will  not  recommend  renewing  MFN  unless  there 
is  overall  significant  progress.  The  Congress  would  not  let  him  get 
away  with  it  any  event  if  there  is  not  overall  significant  progress. 

So  I  think  there  may  be  differences,  and  there  are  many  different 
points  of  view  within  the  Congress  between  the  Executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  but  we  would  hope  to  avoid  that.  We  think  it  is 
much  more  effective  to  work  together  and  it  is  much  more  effective 
with  the  Chinese  if  we  have  a  united  front. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Do  you  think  it  was  proper  for  our  top  U.S. 
business  executives  to  severely  criticize  Secretary  Christopher  in 
public  they  way  they  did,  at  least  if  the  media  reports  are  accu- 
rate? I  mean,  it  was  really  wrenching,  in  my  humble  opinion,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  their  economic  position  as  far  as  dealing  or  trad- 
ing with  China.  That  is  quite  obvious. 

We  have  a  very  strong  economic  interest  with  the  presence  of 
business,  our  business  community  in  there  in  a  very  similar  vein 
with  the  Vietnam  situation.  But  I  just  wanted  to  asK  if  this  pres- 
sure being  put  on  by  the  business  community,  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, on  the  administration  will  have  a  real  impact  on  what  the 
President  might  decide  to  do  come  June  3. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  believe  Secretary  Christopher 
showed  great  courage  and  open  mindedness,  a  willing  to  meet  with 
the  American  Chamber  in  Beijing  during  his  trip.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  critical  audience.  He  knew  we  would  not  get  good  press. 
But  he  tried  to  show  his  desire  to  maintain  a  dialogue  and  to  hear 
the  business  community  views. 

Of  course,  we  take  account  their  views.  Of  course,  we  understand 
their  concerns  given  the  dynamism  and  the  size  of  that  market. 
They  have  a  right  to  express  their  opinion.  They  have  a  right  to 
lobby  the  Congress.  We  will  take  their  views  into  account. 

However,  we  would  like  to  see  them,  and  the  Secretary  made  this 
clear,  lobby  the  Chinese  in  the  self-interest  of  both  sides,  and  irn- 
press  upon  the  Chinese  that  what  everyone's  view  of  the  policy,  it 
is  a  policy  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  results  by  June  3. 

You  can  argue  theoretically  all  you  want  whether  the  administra- 
tion's policy  is  correct.  The  objective  reality  is  the  law  of  the  land 
is  the  executive  order,  the  President  has  to  implement  that,  and  it 
is  in  the  business  interest  to  help  convince  the  Chinese  to  make  the 
move  necessary  so  we  can  all  avoid  a  revocation  of  MFN. 
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So  we  would  hope  they  would  be  as  energetic  and  as  articulate 
with  the  Chinese  as  they  are  with  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Do  I  think  it  is  appropriate?  I  personally  somewhat  more  of  a 
strain  when  I  am  overseas  and  dealing  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  anyone  else  as  an  American  citizen.  But  it  is  an  American  de- 
mocracy, I  would  like  to  think  that  even  the  Chinese  would  be  im- 
pressed, if  not  maybe  puzzled,  that  on  their  soil  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  willing  to  take  criticism  and  have  an  exchange  like  this. 
It  is  a  reflection  of  our  democracy.  It  may  be  awkward  for  us 
tactically.  But  it  sure  as  hell  is  refreshing  compared  to  the  Chinese 
society,  I  will  tell  you  that. 

Let  me  also  make  the  point,  again,  how  reasonable  we  have  been 
in  this  approach,  and  which  I  would  like  to  think  the  business  com- 
munity would  recognize.  They  may  not  want  any  conditions  at  all. 
But  I  have  to  tell  you  last  spring,  although  they  did  not  like  having 
any  conditions,  the  business  community  on  the  whole  was  quite 
supportive  of  the  decision  last  spring.  We  are  all  sort  of  rewriting 
history  here.  You  had  Polosi-Mitchell  legislation  that  the  President 
was  committed  to,  with  extensive  conditions,  tough  ones  on  human 
rights,  plus  trade  and  nonproliferation  conditions. 

We  came  out,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  an  executive  order.  Human 
rights  only.  Important  conditions,  but  realizable  ones.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  this  executive  order — I  was  there — with  members  of 
the  business  community,  including  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Business 
Council  standing  in  the  back  and  applauding.  We  had  members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  like  conditioning  MFN,  whether  it  is  Senator 
Baucus  or  Congressman  Rostenkowski,  Congressman  Gibbons,  all 
of  whom  we  work  closelv  with  and  whose  opinions  we  greatly  re- 
spect. We  had  others  like  Polosi  and  Mitchell  who  wanted  some 
conditions,  and  we  worked  very  closely  with,  or  Senator  Moynihan. 
We  had  some  who  felt  that  MFN  should  be  revoked  completely.  We 
had  Tibetan  representative.  We  had  democracy  activists  among 
Chinese  students  and  scholars.  We  had  an  extraordinary  consensus 
behind  the  President's  approach  of  last  spring. 

Now,  as  we  go  down  the  home  stretch,  and  as  I  say,  it  is  hard 
work  ahead  but  it  is  still  possible,  people  are  getting  a  little  rat- 
tled. I  suggest  and  recommend  we  have  steadv  course  here.  We  can 
pull  this  off,  but  it  does  not  help  to  have  people  rewrite  history. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Do  you  think  that  by  some  measurement  of 
success  on  our  foreign  policy  and  at  least  actively — as  we  are  ac- 
tively engaged  now  both  in  Cambodia  and  North  Korea,  has  been 
attributed  mainly  to  the  China's  assistance  in  the  process?  Would 
you  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  of  course  the  attention 
now  is  on  the  human  rights  dimension  with  China.  But  we  have 
a  broader  relationship.  We  would  like  to  construct  a  broader  rela- 
tionship. And  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  President's  engagement 
strategy  since  last  September,  with  all  these  high-level  visits  and 
negotiations,  is  to  advance  these  other  objectives  in  addition  to  try 
to  create  a  framework  within  which  the  Chinese  can  move  on 
human  rights. 

And  so  therefore  whether  it  is  North  Korea,  where  they  have 
been  constructive,  or  Cambodia,  where  they  have  been  constructive, 
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they  have  cutoff  all  their  aid  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  for  example. 
They  used  to  be  a  major  supporter  of  the  Khmer  Rouge;  or  some 
of  these  other  issues,  this  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  strategy. 

We  are  getting  cooperation  on  narcotics  trafficking,  on  alien 
smuggling,  and  uiere  are  other  issues  where  we  are  cooperating 
with  tne  Chinese. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Our  committee  recently  had  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Mickey  Kantor  appear  before  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  U.S.  lifting  the  embargo  against  Vietnam.  And  I 
raised  the  question  with  him  if  the  administration  had  any  collec- 
tions or  linkages  with  that  policy  now  of  lifting  the  embargo  with 
our  concern  and  care  for  some  2300  POWs  and  MIA's  that  are  still 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

And  Ambassador  Kantor's  response  was  no.  And  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  this;  the  fact  that  we  lifted  the  embargo  but  other 
than  the  Presidential  statements  about  expressing  concern,  but 
seemingly  no  real  connective  policy  about  this  very  serious  issue, 
in  my  opinion,  on  how  the  Vietnamese  Government  will  be  fully  re- 
sponsive to  providing  assistance  in  seeing  that  we  have  an  account- 
ability for  these  2300  POWs  and  MIA's.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
this. 

I  mean,  we  issued  the — we  lifted  the  embargo.  The  President 
makes  a  statement  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  POWs/ 
MIA's,  but  yet  still  not  a  firm  policy  in  the  same  vein  as  we  have 
done  to  lift  this  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  I  am  making  my  question  clear  on 
that. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  let  me  respond  to  that.  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
context  or  the  nature  of  Ambassador  Kantor's  statement.  I  am  sure 
it  is  fully  supportive  of  the  administration  position,  and  he  would 
agree  with  the  following. 

The  President  decided  to  lift  the  embargo  based  on  one  criterion 
only.  Would  so  doing  help  us  get  more  information  more  accounting 
on  POW/MIA's?  He  came  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  a  conclusion 
that  was  unanimous  recommendation  of  all  his  advisors,  civilian 
and  military,  in  the  field  and  in  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as  all  the 
civilian  agencies,  that  the  best  way  precisely  to  get  more  informa- 
tion on  the  POW/MIA's  was  to  lift  the  embargo  for  two  essential 
reasons. 

One,  such  a  step  acknowledged  Vietnamese  cooperation,  which 
has  been  accelerating  and  which  has  been  very  positive  during  this 
administration.  By  keeping  them  engaged,  by  taking  incremental 
steps,  we  believe  we  encourage  greater  Vietnamese  cooperation. 

Secondly,  this  will  result,  this  decision,  in  more  business  people, 
tourists  and  other  Americans  flooding  in  and  around  Vietnam,  and 
this  should  also  help  us  get  more  information  on  POW/MIA's. 

So  the  President's  commitment  on  this  issue  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished. Indeed,  he  remains  at  the  forefront  of  our  policy  with  Viet- 
nam. Further  steps  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam  will  depend  im- 
portantly on  their  continued  progress  on  the  POW/MIA  question,  as 
well  as  we  discuss  other  issues. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  My  real  concern,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  idea 
that  as  pressures  also  from  our  business  community  here,  we  have 
got  to  catch  up  with  other  of  our  competitors  coming  to  Vietnam, 
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so  many  million  people,  potential  for  mineral,  oil;  you  know,  the 
real  heavies  in  our  business  community,  and  we  are  iust  going  to 
take  that  as  our  foremost  priority  at  the  expense  of  these  families 
and  their  loved  ones  that  for  some  20  years  now,  that  not  only  pre- 
vious administrations  or  just  our  Government  has  just  absolutely 
been  a  failed  effort  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  account  for  these 
2300  POWs  and  MIA's.  And  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  for  me  as  a  member  sitting  behind  this  desk  when  you  have 
mothers  and  wives  of  these  families  testify  to  say  you  are  only  giv- 
ing me  7  minutes  to  testify  before  the  Congress,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  20  vears  wondering  if  my  husband  is  still  alive  or  dead. 
And  I  get  the  feeling,  and  I  get  it  even  more  sensitively  because 
I  served  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  not  a  pretty  feeling  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  I  am  sure  General  Rhame  can  testify  then  because 
he  has  a  Vietnam  pin  on  his  shoulder  there. 

And  then  I  just  wanted  to  express  that,  and  I  hope,  sincerely 
hope  that  the  business  community  priorities  will  not  take  over  this 
area  of  these  families  that  are  still  waiting  for  some  20  years  to 
want  to  know  where  are  their  sons,  their  husbands  in  this  thing 
that  has  literally  torn  our  country  apart  for  these  years. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  well  taken.  I  do  have 
some  more  questions,  but  I  will  come  back  to  those. 

Mr.  Lord,  May  I  respond  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes.  Please. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Yes,  for  sure. 

Mr.  Lord.  It  is  very  important. 

The  President  has  made  it  very  consistent  in  his  announcements 
and  in  his  actions  that  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  MIA's  is 
his  overwhelming  priority  on  his  policy  toward  Vietnam.  He  indeed 
has  come  under  a  lot  of*^  criticism  from  business  for  proceeding  in 
an  incremental,  gradual  way.  They  have  attacked  him  for  being  too 
slow,  and  of  course  they  welcome  the  most  recent  decision. 

But  I  want  to  make  very  clear  to  you  that  the  President,  I  have 
heard  him  in  private,  it  is  not  just  his  public  pronouncements,  I 
have  been  with  him  when  he  has  met  with  the  families  as  well  as 
the  veterans,  has  put  this  as  his  number  one  priority. 

And  with  due  respect,  I  do  think  there  has  been  progress  made 
in  recent  years,  and  I  think  this  past  year,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  the 
most  productive  in  trying  to  ease  the  pain  and  the  uncertainties  of 
the  families,  whether  it  is  remains,  or  documents,  or  reducing  dis- 
crepancy cases,  or  trilateral  cooperation  at  a  border.  We  have  made 
significant  progress,  and  it  partly  to  acknowledge  that  progress  in 
Vietnamese  cooperation  and  partly  to  induce  Hanoi  to  do  more.  But 
he  did  lift  the  embargo,  but  he  dad  it  for  that  reason,  not  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  to  have  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic objectives.  They  are  a  legitimate  part  of  American  foreign 
policy.  But  this  was  not — ^he  has  made  it  very  clear  in  this  case  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  balancing  interests,  commercial  versus  human 
rights  versus  security.  He  had  clearly  set  priorities,  and  the  POW/ 
MAI  is  the  number  one  priority. 

Now  as  a  result  of  this  decision  certain  economic  and  geo-politi- 
cal results  will  flow  that  may  well  benefit  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  the  effect  of  that  decision,  not  the  cause  of  it. 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Just  for  the  record,  is  it  not  so  that  three  fiill-time  positions  of 
the  very  small  U.S.  interest  section  in  Vietnam  will  be  completely 
dedicated  to  MIA/POW  issues? 

Lt,  General  Rhame,  Well,  we  are  still  staffing  out  as  well  as  re- 
lieving the  joint  task  force  there  for  any  responsibilities,  except 
their  overwhelming  requirements  to  the  MIA  question.  So  whether 
it  will  be  three  or  perhaps  more,  everybody  in  that  mission  will 
take  that  as  their  number  one  priority.  Now  some  may  be  spending 
more  time  on  other  matters  with  counselor  on  other  issues,  but 
there  will  be  certainly  some  dedicated  just  to  that.  And  even  those 
who  engage  in  say  political  discourse  and  so  on,  that  relates  to  the 
MIA  question.  So  a  good  part  of  that  mission  will  be  devoted  to 
that  cause. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  just  wanted  to  note  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1991,  this  administration  now  has  some  500  personnel — mili- 
tary personnel  under  SIMPAC  that  is  currently  actively  engaged  in 
the  process  of  searching  for  remains  of  POWs.  So,  I  am  very — the 
first  time  ever  since  1991.  Before  that,  there  was  just  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing  previously. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Lord,  I  believe  the  last  time  that  you  tes- 
tified before  this  committee,  which  was  several  months  ago,  you 
made  a  commitment  to  give  us  an  answer  about  reports  that  we 
had  from  Russians — Russian  diplomats  who  had  said  that  they  had 
been  influenced  by  State  Department  officials  not  to  cooperate  in 
the  area  of  MIA/POWs.  Can  you  tell  me  what  response  you  gave 
this  committee  in  the  interim  after  telling  us  that  you  were  going 
to  give  us  a  response? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  there  has  been  an  official  State  Department  an- 
nouncement. I  thought  there  was  a  response  too,  but  I  will  state 
it  again  today.  That  is  just  a  flat  lie,  those  stories.  The  person  in 
the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  who  has  alleged  to  have  said  that  has 
since  said  that  he  never  said  it.  We  have — I  believe — I  know  there 
has  been  a  response.  I  have  to  check  to  whom  it  has  gone  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  You  said — we — I  was  expecting  a  letter  with 
the  name  of  the  man  in  the  ministry,  for  example.  I  mean,  I  do  not 
know  who  you  are  talking  about  now.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  man 

Mr.  Lord.  Sure. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  [continuing].  You  are  saying.  And  I  would  like 
to  have  that  so  that  my  staff  can  then  call  him  and  check  that  out. 

Mr.  Lord.  Fine.  But,  we  have  publicly  responded.  There  was  a 
letter.  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was  sent  to,  but  I  will  follow  up. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  was  the  one  who  made  the  request  and  I 
never  received  the  letter. 

Mr.  Lord.  OK.  Well,  I  will  check  the  record  on  that.  But  let  me 
just  make  it  very  clear  that  that  is  a  total  distortion  of  the  U.S. 
position.  I  went  to  Moscow  last  October.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kanatzi,  the 
Vice  Minister.  I  urged  further  cooperation.  I  have  said  publicly  and 
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we  have  written  publicly  that  if  any  State  Department  official  were 
to  take  that  position — namely,  do  not  turn  over  documents;  it  is 
embarrassing — they  would  be  fired.  I  would  fire  them  personally, 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  You  have  made  your  point.  I  expect  to  get  a 
letter  with  the  man's  name. 

Mr.  Lord.  Sure. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  I  will  be  and  my  office  will  be  calling 
him,  and  we  will  also  be  talking  to  the  journalist  who  filed  the  re- 
port  

Mr.  Lord.  Fine. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER  [continuing].  To  see  if  that  is  the  man  that 
was  his  source. 

Mr.  Lord.  It  was  an  irresponsible  report  and  it  is  wrong.  You  are 
welcome  to  do  that.  I  would  urge  you  to  do  it.  I  would  urge  you 
to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  did  not — we  made  the  request.  I  got  no — 
I  got  no  response. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  puzzled  because  I  checked  beforehand  and  I  was 
told  I  had  absolutely  no  outstanding  correspondence 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  OK.  All  right,  now 

Mr.  Lord  [continuing].  To  any  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  We  got  that. 

Mr.  Lord.  And  I  know  we  have  responded  publicly  and  I  know 
there  has  been  a  letter.  But  if  it  has  not  reached  you,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  did  not  reach  me  and  I  was  the  one  who 
made  the  request. 

Mr.  Lord.  OK. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  As  I  have  said  in  the  last  hearing  as  well, 
that  I  will  bring  this  issue  up  until  I  got  some  reaction  on  it.  Last 
May,  three — two  Vietnamese  majors,  field  grade  officers  currently 
in  the  Vietnamese  Army,  came  to  our  IVIIA/POW  operation  in 
Phnom  Penh  reporting  that  there  were  two  Americans  being  held 
in  Vietnam  at  that  moment  in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  most  credible 
live-sighting  report  that  I  have  read  about  in  the  last  25  years. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  which  I  was  again  told  that  I  would  have 
complete  cooperation  after  the  DIA  refused  to  return  my  calls  for 
months  on  this,  again,  I  was  told  there  would  be  cooperation.  Fi- 
nally, yesterday,  I  got  a  call  and  I  have  a  feeling  it  has  something 
to  do  with  this  hearing;  the  fact  that  maybe  they  thought  I  would 
be  at  this  hearing  bringing  up  the  issue  again,  so  I  could  not  say 
that  they  had  not  cooperated.  I  expect  to  get  more  cooperation  on 
this  issue.  The  fact  is  that  we  just  heard  you  pledge  the  adminis- 
tration has — this  is  a  top  priority,  and  I  have  been  listening  to  that 
for  a  long  time.  And  there  was — my  office  has  not  gotten  any  co- 
operation on  the  specific  live  sighting,  which  I  would  say  was  the 
most  credible  live  sighting  in  25  years. 

But  what  we  did  find  out  at  the  hearing  is  that  General  Need- 
ham  had  turned  over  the  names  of  those  two  Vietnamese  field 
grade  officers  who  are  giving  us  information  about  POWs.  Those 
names,  those  two  officers  were  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

Mr.  Lord.  You  would  have  to  get  a  complete  rundown,  and  I  am 
sorry  if  you  have  not  gotten  it.  Again,  I  remember  your  request.  I 
was  here  when  it  happened.  And  it  is  a  joint  task  force  and  Gen- 
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eral  Needham  should  have  gotten  you  a  response.  I  do  not  know 
what  the 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Does  it  make  sense  that  we  turned  over  those 
names  to  the  Vietnamese  Government? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  details  of  this  case  with  you. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK.  I  just  expect  more  cooperation  from  you, 
from  the  DIA  and  from  other  people  on  this  case.  Because  this  ex- 
emplifies a  lot  of  the  reason  why  you  have  a  lot  of  nut  cases  out 
there  who  have  credibility  or  for  making  all  sorts  of  false  accusa- 
tions because  cases  like  this  are  being  held — are  being  actually 
handled  in  a  very  sloppy  way. 

And  I  am  not — again,  I  am  not  alleging  conspiracy.  I  am  not  al- 
leging that  this  is  being  done  with  evil  intent.  But  if  we  do  not 
handle  ourselves  in  a  professional  way,  this  type  of  thing  is  what 
gives  credibility  to  those  people  who  are  actually  saying  false 
things  and  creating  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  I  had  an  extensive  exchange  between  you  and 
I  believe  it  was  General  Needham  at  the  most  recent  hearing,  and 
went  into  that  in  some  considerable  depth. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  This  is  just  for  your  information.  When  I 
called  the  President  about  this  report,  and  the  National  Security 
Advisor  called  me  back  and  assured  me  that  we  had — this  had 
been  checked  out,  when  we  looked  over  the  information  that  the 
National  Security  Advisor  had  been  given,  and  thus  the  President 
had  been  given,  that  we  found  many  inaccuracies. 

For  example,  that  the  woman  who — supposedly  there  was  a 
woman  they  were  translating.  And  the  two  Vietnamese  majors  sup- 
posedly had  not  gone  into  the  headquarters.  Well,  the  fact  is  I  went 
to  Phnom  Penh  to  check  this  out  myself  I  talked  the  man  who  took 
the  report  from  the  two  Vietnamese  majors.  The  President  was  told 
that  the  Vietnamese  majors  never  came  in  to  make  this  report. 
That  was  all  done  through  a  third  party,  a  woman.  Now,  there  was 
a  woman  there  who  was  translating.  Then  the  President  was  told 
that  they  could  not  find  the  woman.  My  goodness,  my  staff  found 
the  woman. 

This  whole  incident  has  been  handled  incorrectly.  I  will  bring  it 
up  every  hearing  we  have  until  I  find  out  whether  it  has  been  han- 
dled correctly.  Some  of  the  answers  have  to  be — some  of  these 
questions  have  to  be  answered.  You  cannot  just  have — when  you 
have  a  Vietnam  veteran  here  who  is  on  our  panel,  who  is  honestly 
concerned  about  this  because  he  went  over  there  and  put  his  life 
on  the  line,  he  saw  his  friends  die,  that  this — we  cannot  just  hear 
a  bunch  of  cliches  from  the  administration.  This  is  top  priority.  We 
really  mean  it  this  time,  when  we  have  specifics  like  this  that  belay 
that  point. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  I  think  the  record  of  progress  speaks  for  itself 
But  if  you  have  not  gotten  the  kind  of  answer  you  deserve  in  this, 
we  will  have  to  follow  up  more. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK  Now,  we  are  onto  China.  In  your  testi- 
mony, you  stated  that  there  are  235  Chinese  prisoners  that  the 
Chinese  acknowledged  having,  as  well  as  106  Tibetan  prisoners 
that  they  have  acknowledge  having  to  you.  That  makes  a  total  of 
341  political  prisoners  that  they  have  acknowledged.  I  want  to  add, 
here  is  a  directory  here  of  political  religious  prisoners  detained — 
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that  are  detained  in  China  and  Tibet,  and  there  are  over  1,000  of 
them  listed  in  here  and  their  details  of  why  they  are  being  held 
where  they  are  being  held.  Furthermore,  Asia  Watch  points  out 
and  suggests  that  the  Chinese  have  themselves  admitted — I  have 
not  seen  this  report  and  I  have  not  seen  the  Chinese  admission  of 
this — the  Asia  Watch  reports  they  admitted  that  there  were  3,317 
counterrevolutionaries  in  jail. 

Now  my  question  is  this:  with  all  of  these  figures  we  have  got 
here,  341  that  you — that  they  have  admitted  to  you,  and  perhaps 
another  1,000  right  here,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  3,317  alto- 
gether— and  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  is  a  low  estimate — what 
would  you  say,  how  many  prisoners — how  many  of  these  prisoners 
have  to  be  released  before  you  could  consider  it  and  the  administra- 
tion considers  it  significant  progress? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  first,  let  me  explain  a  little  bit  about  the  num- 
bers here.  Obviously,  there  are  more  political  prisoners  than  the 
235  plus  106.  That  goes  without  saying.  And  even  the  Chinese 
would  not  claim  that  is  a  full  list,  I  do  not  think.  What  we  did  to 
compile  this  list — and  Mr.  Shaddock  would  have  more  precise  de- 
tails on  how  this  was  compiled  than  I  would — is  working  with  Asia 
Watch,  Amnesty  International  and  our  own  embassy  reporting  to 
get  as  concrete  a  list,  where  we  had  full  information  as  possible. 
And,  therefore,  it  was  presented  as  where  we  had  a  very  solid 
grounds  of  information. 

In  many  cases,  in  that  opaque  society,  it  is  hard  to  run  down 
names  in  detention  centers.  So 


Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But,  as  you 

Mr.  Lord  [continuing].  We  have  never  claimed — we  have  never 
claimed  that  that 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK  It  is  at  least  341,  at  least,  even  by  right 
now  we  are  talking  about.  So,  again,  significant  progress  in  the 
human  rights  area  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  That  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  is  going  to  demand.  How  many  have  to  be  re- 
leased before  you  have 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  obviously,  I  cannot  give  you  a  specific  number, 
but  it  has  got  to  be  a  substantial  number.  But,  I  cannot — I  am  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  give  you  a  specific  number. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  upset  about 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  was  when  I  went  to  Vietnam,  I  put  a  list 
of  500  political  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  Com.- 
munist  Party.  I  put  the  same  list  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  a  meeting  in  the  Roosevelt  room  at  the  White 
House.  That  is  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  The  President  could  have  said 
to  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party,  this  is  a  gesture  of  good  will; 
why  do  you  not  just  release  these  500  people  just  to  get 
Rohrabacher  off  of  my  back,  if  anything  else.  And  it  would  have 
been  very  easy.  And  that  obviously  was  not  done  because  none  of 
those  prisoners  were  released  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  They  could 
have  just  released  all  of  them. 

And  would  it  not  be — could  you  not  just — I  mean,  here  we  are 
in  front  of  the  world  now.  Would  it  not  be  easy  just  to  say,  look, 
there  are  341  that  we  know  of;  we  at  least  expect  them  to  release 
those  341. 
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Mr.  Lord.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  would  be  delighted  if  you  re- 
lease 341.  Please  release  341  and  more  than  that.  In  fact,  release 
everyone  you  have.  And  I  will  say  that  right  now.  I  will  say  it 
again  to  the  Chinese  leaders,  I  am  asking  them  to  release  every  po- 
litical prisoner  that  they  have;  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  will  Say  this:  that  the  Chinese  are  on  record 
now  to  Members  of  Congress,  that  we  know  of  at  least  341  cases. 
And  if  those  people  are  not  released,  that  is  going  to  be  a  big  issue 
when  this  comes  to  the  floor  again;  at  least  those  341.  And  they 
say  I  believe  there  are  many  more. 

You  know,  just  in — I  understand  your  position  and  look,  I  respect 
your  position.  I  was — I  worked  in  the  executive  branch  myself,  and 
my  good  friend,  Gaston  Sigur,  is  back  there,  and  had  to  go  through 
these  type  of  decision  where  you  have  got  to  gauge  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  practical,  in  your  decisionmaking  process. 

I  just — I  think  human  rights  is  a  very  important  part  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  because  it  should  be  a  very  important  part  of 
American  policy.  The  fact  is  we  are  not  just  a  nation  where  people 
came  here  to  get  rich  and  make  money.  We  came  here  for  liberty. 
That  was  what  America  was  supposed  to  be  about.  If  we  are  no 
longer  a  shining  light  of  liberty  to  the  world,  we  are  nothing  more 
than  a  shining  light  of  gpreed  to  the  world. 

Because — and  when  we — take  Burma,  for  example.  I  know  there 
are  people  within  the  State  Department  who  want  to  cooperate 
with  this  incredibly,  bloody  regime  and  despotic  regime  in  Burma 
in  some  mutually  beneficial  way.  I  find  that  when  you  have  co- 
operation with  tyrants,  that  in  the  end,  it  benefits  them  more  than 
it  does  the  free  people.  It  actually — any  relationship — Lyndon — 
Lynberg  had  with  Goring  before  World  War  II — actually  served  to 
bolster  the — ^you  know,  the  acceptability  in  decent  society  of  the 
Nazi  bums  that  he  was  hanging  around  with,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  nothing  but  a  group  of  gangsters.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  countries  like  China,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  in  Burma  and  in  several  other  countries. 

The  chairman  has  taken  upon  himself  to  try  to  get  to  know  about 
Korea,  for  example.  And  these  are — these  are  cliques  of  gangsters, 
and  you  have  to  be  practical  in  the  way  you  deal  with  them.  But, 
we,  in  Congress,  if  nobody  is  going  to  champion  the  moral  side  of 
the  decisionmaking  process,  at  least  we  have  to  represent  that  part 
of  the  argument.  So,  I  am  sorry 

Mr.  Lord.  I  understand  that,  and  I  understand  your  sincerity  in 
that,  and  I  respect  it.  As  you  say,  in  foreign  policy,  you  have  many 
goals.  It  is  commercial  and  security  and  political,  as  well  as  human 
rights  and  values.  I  would — I  would  certainly  argue  that  no  Presi- 
dent and  no  Secretary  of  State  has  promoted  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy as  vigorously  as  this  President.  It  may  not  be  as  complete 
as  you  would  wish. 

But,  you  ought  to  see  the  battering  we  are  getting  right  now  in 
our  China  policy  because  we  are  trying  to  promote  human  rights 
goals.  Most  of  tne  criticism  is  coming  from  those  who  are  saying, 
why  are  you  messing  up  this  market;  why  are  you  messing  up  rela- 
tions worrying  about  a  few  prisoners  and  so  on. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Well,  you  could 
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Mr.  Lord.  So,  you  know,  it  may  not  be  up  to  your  standards,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  no  President  has  ever  conditioned  MFN  be- 
fore and  no  President  has  taken  this  kind  of  heat  before. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  You  Can  rest 

Mr.  Lord.  And  that  goes  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a 
hero  in  Beijing.  He  was  criticized  by  some  for  even  going.  He  was 
determined  to  get  the  message  to  the  Chinese  leaders  that  we  are 
serious  about  human  rights.  So,  I  would  yield  to  no  one.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  this  administration  has  been  closer  to  your  standards 
than  any  other. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  You  Can  rest  assure 

Mr.  Lord.  It  recognizes — excuse  me,  I  just  want  to  finish — it  also 
recognizes,  however,  that  there  are  other  goals  to  be  pursued  in 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  You  Can  rest  assure  that  I  will  be  as  vocal 
when  these  stands  like  what  Secretary  Christopher  has  done,  when 
he  makes  those  stands — when  this  administration  makes  those 
stands,  I  will  be  as  vocal.  And  I  have  had  to  turn  down  interest 
groups  in  my  area  that  deal  and  make  money  from  their  trade  with 
the  Communist.  I  have  had  to  look  at  them  and  say,  I  am  sorry, 
but  that  is  blood  money  and  I  hope  that  they  have  a  democracy 
someday.  And  when  they  do,  I  will  plead  your  case  to  be  able  to 
trade,  even  though  you  were  dealing  with  the  wrong  guys  when  the 
dictatorship  was  then. 

So,  I  applaud  you  for  those  things  that — where  this  stand  has 
been  made.  But  the  Chinese  end  up  arresting  people  when  Chris- 
topher is  on  the  way  over,  which — anyway,  you  know  that. 

One  last  area  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  and  that  is 
Cambodia.  Here,  we  have  a  situation  where  Vietnam  really  has  not 
taken  the  steps  to  try  to  liberalize  and  democratize.  And  we  end 
up  lifting  the  embargo  and  people  keep  talking  about  dealing  with 
Vietnam.  But,  yet,  Cambodia  right  next  door,  as  you  say  in  your 
testimony,  has  made  incredible  strides;  have  gone  out  of  the  way 
to  have  an  election  where  they  permitted  opposition;  where  they 
have  opposition  newspapers;  where  they  have  actually — and  they 
are  far  from  a  perfect  situation,  but  tney  have  made  incredible 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  Yet,  a  lot  of  people  sort  of  forget  about 
Cambodia. 

Have  we — number  one,  I  understand  that  we — our  Ambassador 
is  going  to  have  an  upgrade  of  his  status,  which  I  think  is  wonder- 
ful. 

Mr,  Lord.  He  is  a  terrific  guy. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  it  is  wonderful  that  we  are  actually  now 
going  to  recognize  the  progress  by  giving  them  a  full  Ambassador, 
rather  than  a  representative  of  lower  rank.  What  about  Cambodia? 
Does  it  have  Most-Favored-Nation  status,  for  example? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  let  me — let  me  address  Cambodia.  I 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Are  they  a  member  of  the  Export/Import 
Bank? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  old  cliche  about  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion or  made  that  comment  really  comes  in  here.  I  have  been  going 
around  every  audience  I  can  get  my  hands  on  and  say,  have  you 
noticed  Cambodia  lately.  Of  course,  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  policy,  per- 
haps— I  will  not  acknowledge  the  second,  but  I  will  acknowledge 
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the  first — have  had  some  problems  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Haiti  and 
so  on.  But  the  U.N.,  and  the  U.S.  policy,  and  international  policy, 
above  all,  of  course,  the  Cambodia  people,  have  pulled  off  a  stun- 
ning success. 

Now,  you  keep  your  fingers  cross.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
it  is  far  from  a  completed  task.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  coali- 
tion will  hang  together.  The  Khmer  Rouge  you  always  have  to 
worry  about.  They  have  got  tremendous  problems  in  the  economic 
front  and  the  security  front.  But  the  fact  is,  we  have  gone  from  the 
killing  fields  to  a  much  more  hopeful  situation,  I  will  not  repeat  it 
all.  It  is  all  laid  out  in  my  statement.  And  we  cannot  let  the  job 
go  unfinished. 

Now  to  answer  your  question,  the  Secretary  went  to  Japan  for 
our  bilateral  purposes,  but  he  also  went  to  attend  the  conference 
on  Cambodia,  the  pledging  conference.  We  worked  until  literally 
the  morning  of  that  conference  to  get  more  money — I  can  tell  you 
that  personally — for  Cambodia,  And  we  are — we  have  pledged  $33 
million  this  year.  We  are  going  to  ask  for  $40  million  next  year. 
We  have  given — ^my  colleagues  who  have  the  details — but  several 
hundred  million  dollars  over  recent  years  to  Cambodia  and  to  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  effort.  And,  therefore,  this  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Vietnam.  We  have  lifted  an  embargo  on  Vietnam,  but  we  are 
not  providing  aid,  except  humanitarian  assistance  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But,  we  do  have  some 

Mr.  Lord.  So,  I  think  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  difference 
stages  they  are  in. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Like  Most-Favored-Nation  status,  EX/IM 
Bank  membership  and  IMF,  etc.,  these  things  are  actually 

Mr.  Lord.  We  hope  to  move  toward  Most-Favored-Nation  status. 
We  hope  to  have  a  trade  agreement.  We  have  made  good  progress 
on  a  claims  agreement.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  encour- 
age the  process  that  is  underway  there,  and  I  share  your  senti- 
ments completely. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Well,  thank  you.  And  I  do  salute  this  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  for  the  effort  that  was  done  in 
Cambodia.  It  was  a  major  success.  And  when  you  are  going  in  the 
right  direction  like  that,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  that  and  to  ap- 
plaud a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Lord,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  will  lend  my  testimony  on  that,  rather  than 
on  the  initial  idea.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  could  not  help  but  note 
during  the  course  of  your  summary,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that 
the  amounts  requested  here  are  one-quarter  the  amounts  in  total 
that  we  had  requested  for  the  region  in  1988.  And  then,  you  said 
you  had  the  very  small  tin  cup  for  the  region,  which  conjured  up 
all  sorts  of  imagery.  It  appears  that  rather  than  immediately  call- 
ing to  mind  an  expression  whether  or  not  the  cup  is  one-quarter 
filled  or  three-quarters  empty,  what  we  have  done  is  we  have  come 
with  a  smaller  cup  for  the  Congress  to  fill. 

Looking  at  that,  I  have  a  question  naturally  for  the  General.  The 
amount  of  the  request  for  IMET  seems  to  be  remarkably  small. 
Many  at  the  last  hearing  that  was  held  by  this  subcommittee  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  an  effective  job  could  be  done  with  so  small 
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an  amount  of  money.  It  is  almost  as  if  you  are  coming  with  a  shot 
glass,  rather  than  a  small  cup.  Can,  indeed,  a  program  as  impor- 
tant as  IMET  be  effective  with  such  limited  resources? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously,  we  would — we 
would  aggressively  support  a  larger  IMET  program.  As  you  know, 
as  we  went  from  1993  to  1994,  we  took  a  50  percent  reduction, 
from  $42  million  to  $20 — about  $21  million.  This  year  with  great 
support  out  of  State,  we  have  been  able  to  ask  in  1995  an  amount 
to  $26  million.  Our  intent  and  hope  is  that  as  we  go  forward,  we 
will  grow  the  IMET  back  to  a  larger  number. 

We  believe  it  is  a  strong  program  where  we  have  allocated  the 
resources  out  in  accordance  with  the  priorities  of  the  CINCs.  We 
believe  we  have  a  credible  program  at  the  level  which  is  funded  in 
the  request  this  year.  Yes,  we  would  like  more;  but  what  we  have, 
we  believe  we  can  execute  a  credible  program. 

Mr.  AcKEKMAN.  In  total,  the  money  seems  a  lot  larger  than  it  is. 
But  when  you  divide  it  up  over  a  region,  it  does  not  come  out  to 
an  awful  lot  per  country.  Fifty-thousand  dollars  for  Western 
Samoa. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Buy  coconuts. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Coconut  money,  is  that  it? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  $50,000  for  Vanuatu.  It  looks  like  I  am  just  lin- 
ing up  the  numbers.  Without  objection,  we  will  put  the  entire  ad- 
ministration's request  in  the  record,  because  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  done  that.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  done  that,  but 
we  will  put  it  in. 

[The  information  refered  to,  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  printed 
record.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  $1  million  for  Thailand.  And  some  of  the  num- 
bers just  break  down  to  amounts  that — I  just  do  not  know  how  you 
run  a  program  at  all.  Are  these  programs  effective?  Can  you  run 
an  effective  IMET  program  for  $50,000  or  $100,000? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  it  continues  to  allow  us  to  allow  those 
officers  or  the  groups  who  attend  IMET  the  opportunity  to  proceed 
and  develop  the  military  relationship.  Obviously,  we — if  $50,000 
appears  small,  the  $15,000  that  they  have  in  1994  obviously  is  a 
lot 


Mr.  Ackerman.  $50,000  dollars  is  hardly 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  $15,000. 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  An  affair,  let  alone  a  relationship 
today. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  I  would  agree.  But,  we  are  bringing 
forth  the  best  credible  program  we  have  among  the  scarce  re- 
sources that  are  available. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Could  you  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  $100,000 
program?  What  is  it  we  do?  Give  us  a  rough  idea.  When  we 
spend 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Obviously,  sir- 


Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  $50,000  in  one  of  these  countries  on 
an  IMET  program,  what  is  the  American  taxpayer  getting  for 
$50,000? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  he  is  getting  half  the  students  to  at- 
tend— the  opportunities  that  we  make  available  to  these  govern- 
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the   number   of  students   the   opportunity   to   participate   versus 
$50,000. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  How  many  students  can  participate  in  a  program 
for — this  is  a  year-round  program? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Yes,  sir,  this  would  be  $50,000  for  a  year. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  About  six — about  six. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Six  students  for  $50,000? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Six  students  for  $50,000;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  that  is  about  $8,000  a  student? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  that  $50,000  is  for  whatever — books,  papers, 
resources,  instructors. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Travel,  TDY 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Including  travel? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Yes,  sir — in  some  countries,  yes,  sir.  Where 
other  countries  would  provide  travel,  in  the  poor  countries,  we  sup- 
port it  with  travel. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  is  $50,000  a  sufficient  amount  to  run  a  pro- 
gram in  a  country? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  No.  We  would  like 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  have  heard  in  a  long 
time.  [Laughter.] 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  we  would  like 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  shortest,  anyway. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  we  would  like — across  the  spectrum  of 
the  IMET  program,  we  would  like  more  resources  to  work  with. 
Our  intent  is  to  grow  that  back  in  the  future  years,  depending 
upon  the  availability  that  is  available  in  the  150  budget  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  you  all  could  g^ive  us  all — not  now,  but  at  some 
time — some  kind  of  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
maybe  we  can  do  that  on  a  staff  level,  rather  than  having  a  hear- 
ing about  it.  We  might  be  able  to  be  more  supportive  of  beefing  this 
up  a  little  bit.  Because,  clearly,  this  is  one  of  the  more  important 
programs  and  it  is  not  really  getting  a  lot  of  money. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  would  like  to — just  a  way  in  to  make  clear  that  I 
strongly  support  any  efforts  we  can  to  enlarge  this  program.  We  do 
have  budget  constraints.  That  is  why  we  have  come  with  modest 
amounts.  But,  I  share  your  enthusiasm  in  terms  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy and  in  terms  of  future  influence  within  these  countries.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  General  on  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  might, 
about  Burma.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  review  of  our  policy  to- 
ward that  country.  Could  you  share  with  us  whatever  conclusions 
that  might  have  been  reached  through  that  review?  And  does  the 
administration  favor  private  U.S.  investment  in  Burma? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  actual  high-level  interagency  meeting  to  review 
that  review  took  place  while  I  was  traveling  with  the  Secretary.  So, 
I  do  not  have  all  the  final  details.  We  would  be  glad  to  brief  you 
more  fully,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  coming  days. 
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I  do  know  that  there  is  a  recommitment  to  promoting  human 
rights  in  Burma.  And  the  immediate  objective,  following  up  on  a 
splendid  trip  of  Congressman  Richards,  would  be  to  encourage  the 
Burma  regime  to  talk  to  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  jail.  That  is  not 
the  only — I  mean,  that  is  just — that  would  be  an  important  step; 
but,  obviously,  we  have  much  broader  objectives  than  that.  But 
that  is  sort  of  the  immediate  focus. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Would  the  administration  favor  or  oppose  a  pro- 
posal for  an  international  arms  embargo  with  regard  to  Burma? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  that  is — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  right 
now  in  terms  of  where  I  am  on  a  specific  outcome  of  the  study.  But, 
we  would  be  glad  to  brief  you  on  that.  We  certainly  discourage  any 
countries  from  sending  arms  to  Burma.  We  do  not  send  any  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Could  you  address  the  point  of  whether  or  not 
we  favor  private  investment  by  American  business  persons  in 
Burma? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  do  not  encourage  it.  We  do  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  it,  is  my  understanding  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  neither  encourage  nor 

Mr,  Lord.  Discourage. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  [continuing].  Oppose  it.  We  have  no- 


Mr.  Lord.  We  point  out — we  point  out  to  people  who  consult  with 
us  the  nature  of  regime,  possible  problems  they  might  face.  But, 
there  is  no — that  I  am  aware  of — no  laws  of  restrictions  or  stopping 
American  business. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Why  would  we  not  take  a  stand? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  there  are  different  views,  I  guess;  namely  that 
the  presence  of  businesses  there  might  help  open  up  that  society. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Lord.  There  are  different  views  on  the  impact  of— you  know, 
of  business  presence  in  a  country  like  that.  Some  would  argue  that 
it  might  help  open  up  that  society.  But  given  the  nature  of  the  re- 
gime, we  have  not  tried  to  encourage  it. 

Mr,  Ackerman,  We  encourage  business  in  China  under  the  pre- 
sumption that  democracy  follows  designer  jeans? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  we  do — we  do  encourage  business.  They  have  to 
make  their  own  decisions  on  that,  China  has  got  a  repressive  re- 
gime, but  I  would  not  probably  equate  it  with  Burma, 

Mr,  Ackerman.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  couple  of 
questions  for  General  Rhame,  if  you  can,  sir,  help  me  out  on  this. 
What  is  the  status  of  our  FS-X  fighter  project  with  Japan?  Are  we 
still  progressing  in  developing  this  controversial  fighter 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Yes,  sir.  That 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [continuing].  With  the  Japanese  companies? 

Lt.  General  Rhame  [continuing].  Co-development,  co-production 
is  still  underway.  We  have  a  meeting  today  to  begin  discussions  on 
the  production.  The  U,S,  work  share  in  the  development  is  about 
44  percent.  Our  objective  on  the  FS-X  during  production  is  still  tar- 
geted on  a  40  percent  U.S.  work  share.  But,  yes,  sir,  it  still  has  mo- 
mentum and  is  moving  forward  positively. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  When  you  say  40  percent,  what  does  that 
mean  in  dollar  figures?  I  mean,  what  resources  are  we  committed 
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in  working  on  this  project  with  Japan?  It  does  not — just  give  me 
the  general  phase  of  it.  You  do  not  have  to  be  specific,  but  I  was 
just  curious.  I  mean,  we  are  expending  resources  in  developing  this 
fighter  plane  with  the  Japanese  Government,  are  we  not?  Or — why 
do  you  not  just  submit  that  for  the  record,  so  that  we  can 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  I  can  submit  the  dollars  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Please. 

Lt.  General  Rhame,  I  do  not  have  the 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  OK 

Lt.  General  Rhame  [continuing].  U.S.  work  sheet, 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  think  in  following  up  what  the  chairman 
was  saying  earlier,  that  you  do  have  a  very  unique  program,  IMET 
for  only  $3.4  million  and,  of  course,  given  the  constraints  of  your 
budget  and  everything.  But  can  you  give  the  total  money  value  of 
the  sales  that  we  have  had  of  our  military  aircrafts  in  Southeast 
Asia  countries? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  provide  you  for  the 
record  the  South — the  East  Asia 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  $6  billion  with  Taiwan. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Last  year — ^last  year,  MFS  sales  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Government  across  the  world  were  $32  billion.  This 
year,  to  date,  we  are  at  $5  billion.  And  there  were  significant  sales 
last  year  of  the  F-18  to  Malaysia,  the  F-16  to  Taiwan,  were  the 
two  big  sales  that  were  made  out  in  this  region. 

Mr,  Faleomavaega.  Are  we  still  the  number  one  country  and  ex- 
porter of  military  hardware  to  foreign  countries? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the — we  are  the  supplier 
of  choice  of  our  friends  and  allies  that  meet  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  our  national  interest;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  think  in  line  with  what  the  chairman  had 
alluded  to  earlier  about  little  countries  like  Tonga,  Western  Samoa 
giving  only  $50,000  to  $100,000,  has  this  been  in  consultation  with 
these  island  countries  and  the  amoimt  of  money  that  we  are  giving 
them  for  this  kind  of  military  assistance?  Is  that  their  preference, 
too?  Or  is  it  just  a,  look,  we  are  going  to  give  you  $100,000  because 
you  need  this  perhaps  for  your  military  needs?  Could  it  also  be  that 
they  could  tell  you  that  our  higher  priority  is  actually  scholarships, 
educational  opportunities,  rather  than  giving  us  military  assist- 
ance? Have  you  had  this  kind  of  rapport  with  these  countries  that 
you  are  giving  these  funds  for. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  our  Ambassadors  across  the  planet 
have  absolutely  no  hesitation  in  calling  us  or  members  of  State  on 
IMET,  and  the  use  or  the  size  and  amount  of  it;  nor  does  Admiral 
Lawson  in  CINCPAC  who  represents  that  AOR.  He  actively  and  we 
actively  engage  and  encourage  Ambassadors  input  on  the  allocation 
of  resources;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Faleomavaega.  So,  your — these  figures  came  about  from 
recommendations  from  our  Ambassadors  and  their  embassies? 

Lt,  General  Rhame,  They  provided  input  into  CINCPAC  and 
State  as  they  shape  the  figures  with  the  regions,  both  in  Defense 
and  the  regions  in  State  as  we  shape  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  OK, 
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Lt.  GEhfERAL  Rhame.  As  opposed  to  a  philosophy  which  would 
dictate  from  Washington  a  broader,  bright  knowledge,  we  go  to  the 
field  and  actively  encourage  their  input  on  how  we  resource  it. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  OK. 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  back  to  your  question  on  Japan.  In  the 
co-development,  the  U.S.  work  share  is  $1.3  billion 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Billion. 

Lt.  GE^fERAL  Rhame  [continuing!.  Billion  of  the  44.3  percent  that 
we  have  in  production. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  or  this  fiscal  year  of 
1994? 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Since  September,  1993,  sir.  That  is  what 
we — that  is  the  U.S.  piece  of  that  co-development. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  the  Japanese  Government,  how  much 
are  they 

Lt.  General  Rhame.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  a  Japanese  number. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  just  wanted — now,  Ms.  Carpenter,  I  have 
to  take  some  very  strong  exceptions  to  the  AID  program  toward  the 
South  Pacific  region.  And  supposedly  the  position  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  on  the  South  Pacific  region  programs  may  dis- 
continue, as  I  quote,  "due  to  relatively  high  per  capita  income  of 
the  10  countries  encompassing  the  region."  I  just  do  not  know 
where  you  got  these  figures  suggesting  that  these  countries  have 
high  per  capita  income.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  how  you  came 
about  in  giving  this  description. 

The  congressional  presentation  document  states  currently  that 
subject  to  high  mortality,  and  high  fertility  and  high  levels  of 
chronic  morbidity,  malnutrition  of  these  countries  has  not  been  rec- 
tified. And  I — and  I  am  concerned  that  this  is  the  administration's 
position  on  this  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  justify  this. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  Congressman,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
your  question.  I  know  that  you  have  been  a  very  strong  supporter 
of  this  program.  And  knowing  the  congressional  interest  in  the 
South  Pacific  program,  has  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  face 
this  decision  to  close  out  the  programs. 

We  looked  at  a  number  of  different  factors.  And  as  you  know, 
this  was  not  the  only  closeout  that  we  were  facing.  As  Brian  At- 
wood,  our  Administrator,  said  on  many  occasions,  we  have  had  to 
take  a  number  of  tough  decisions  in  the  last  year  because  AID  was 
frankly  on  the  chopping  block  a  year  ago.  There  was  very  little  sup- 
port for  our  programs.  Our  levels  of  assistance  were  declining.  We 
were  reaching  the  point  that  you  have  been  talking  about  here,  of 
how  low  do  you  have  to  go  before  you  say  you  cannot  carry  out  an 
effective  program. 

Overall,  we  have  decided  to  close  our  programs  in  21  regions.  In 
some  cases,  we  will  be  continuing  some  activities  through  regional 
offices.  In  the  South  Pacific,  there  were  a  number  of  factors  that 
we  looked  at.  And  since  you  asked  specifically  about  GNP,  in  fact, 
the  GNP  figures  that  I  have  for  some  of  the  South  Pacific  nations, 
compared  to  other  countries  in  the  region,  show  the  kind  of  dispar- 
ity that  we  have  to  deal  with.  For  instance,  the  figures  I  have  for 
Fiji  are  1,700;  Thailand,  1,600;  Vanuatu,  900;  Papua  New  Guinea, 
880;  the  Philippines,  725;  Western  Samoa,  690;  Indonesia,  605;  the 
Solomons,  600;  Hirvas,  525;  and  Cambodia,  150.  There  is  a  huge 
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range  here  and,  obviously,  there  are  a  lot  of  different  factors  that 
go  into  the  GNP.  This  is  not  the  only  measure  of  a  country's  devel- 
opment needs. 

On  infant  mortality,  there  is  also  quite  a  spread.  And,  again,  you 
can  read  these  figures  in  a  lot  of  different  ways.  But,  they  range 
from  a  high  of  125  infant  deaths  per  1,000  births  in  Cambodia, 
down  to  17.1  in  Fiji.  That  is  the  lowest  that  I  have.  Thailand  is  29; 
Vanuatu,  30;  PNG,  59;  Indonesia,  73.  Again,  there  is  quite  a  range 
here  and  I  think  these  are  just  indications  of  specific  problems  in 
the  region,  not  just  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I 

Ms.  Carpenter.  If  I  could  just  comment  about  this  situation,  be- 
cause I  know  you  care  so  much  about  it  and  we  have  really  strug- 
gled with  this.  It  is  very,  very  hard  for  us  to  close  these  programs. 
But,  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  cutting  back  around  the  world  and  we 
have,  as  I  said,  looked  at  various  criteria  for  doing  this.  And  in  the 
case  of  our  programs  in  the  South  Pacific,  we  are  continuing  ongo- 
ing activities  so  that  they  can  be  completed  as  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects.  Other  forms  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  South  Pacific 
will  continue,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  obviously  the  Tuna 
Treaty  provides  $14  million  a  year  for  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  will  get  to  that,  Ms.  Carpenter,  because  I 
have  to  take  strong  exception  to  that  as  well.  The  problem  that  I 
have  here  is  you  can  play  with  the  figures  in  any  way — as  you  said, 
however  you  may  want  to  interpret  it.  The  concern  that  I  have  is 
that — ^have  you  been  to  these  island  countries,  Ms.  Carpenter? 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  them. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  These  countries  on  a  per  capital  income 
basis,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  very  low  comparatively  to  other 
countries.  And  when  you  cut — I  mean,  it  is  small  alreaay  as  it  is. 
And  when  you  cut  them — and  they  are  so  small.  I  mean,  it  is  not 
even  a  drop  in  the  bucket  if  you  look  at  some  of  the  other  programs 
that  we  have.  I  just  cannot  understand  how  the  administration  can 
make  that  kind  of  justification.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel as  it  is.  And  to  just  simply  cut  them  off  from  there,  to  me,  is 
just — I  just  do  not  see  how  you  can  justify  that,  even  for  such  a 
small  region. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  on  this  foreign  aid  that  we  are  giving 
to  the  South  Pacific  region  for  $14  million  is  another  question  that 
I  have.  How  do  you  describe  a  treaty  that  we  have  with  these  is- 
land countries  that  allows  us  to  go  there  and  fish  the  fish  out  of 
this  region,  and  we  are  paying  the  countries  for  taking  their  fish? 
I  do  not  consider  that  as  a  treaty.  It  seems  like  we  are  paying 
them — are  we  providing  some  kind  of  a  subsidy  actually  for  our 
fishing  industry  to  conduct  the  fishing  expeditions  in  this  region. 

So,  in  actuality,  it  is  not  foreign  aid.  We  are  actually  paying  for 
the  fish  that  our  fishing  industry  is  taking  out  of  this  region.  So 
how  do  you  call  it  a  foreign  aid  if  we  are  really  not — I  mean,  we 
are  getting  a  benefit  out  of  this?  We  are  not  just  simply  giving  it 
as  a  matter  of  humanitarian  reasons. 

And  I  will  say  this,  too:  the  $14  million  does  not  go  to  all  of  these 
countries.  Proportionately,  a  country  like  Hirvas,  which  is  almost 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  gets  a  great  bulk  of  this  subsidy  sim- 
ply because  of  the  tremendous  marine — I  mean,  the  size  of  it,  as 
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I  have  said,  is  100  times  more  than  other  countries  where  there  are 
EEZ  zones.  And  I  just  want  to  raise  this  question,  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion of  foreign  aid  is  really  not  foreign  aid  in  that  respect. 

Now  how  do  we  justify  putting  this  under  this  category  as  foreign 
aid,  when  in  actuality,  we  are  getting  a  benefit;  the  fact  that  we 
are  getting  the  fish?  We  are  paying  for  the  fish. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  believe  that  this  amount  appears  because  this 
is  part  of  the  150  account  overall.  It  has  been  managed  by  AID. 
The  management  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State  Department. 

You  are  right  that  it — the  nature  of  it  has  changed  somewhat. 
And  in  the  future,  there  will  not  be  a  foreign  aid  component  per 
se.  But  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  negotiated  with  the  South  Pa- 
cific countries,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  treaty.  But,  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  AID  has  managed  in  the  past.  It  is  not — the 
entire  amount  is  not  projectized  in  the  way  that  much  of  our  other 
funds  that  we  manage  are.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  our  program. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  It  definitely  is  an  anomaly,  because  I  think 
even  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  our  business  industry  being 
subsidized  this  way.  Because — I  think  this  is  another  contradiction 
that  I  wanted  a  clarification  on  this.  And  please  do  not — I  am  not — 
anything  personal  against  you.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what 
is  this.  The  fact  is  that  not  all  the  island  countries  are  benefiting 
from  this  $14  million  and  that  is  the 

Ms.  Carpenter.  I  believe  that 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [continuing].  And  that  bothers  me. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  If  I  could  comment  on  that.  I  believe  that  15 
percent  of  the  $14  million  is  distributed  equally  among  the  16  par- 
ticipants in  this  treaty,  and  then  85  percent  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  catch  in  the  region  of  each  nation.  And  I  believe  that 
these  terms  were  negotiated  with  the  16  member  nations.  I  was  not 
around  at  the  time  it  was  investigated. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Carpenter.  And  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  much  more 
information  about  it  than  that. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  announce  the  Chairs  intent.  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  question  of  the  Secretary,  following  which  I  will  leave 
for  a  vote  and  request  my  esteemed  colleague  from  American 
Samoa  take  the  Chair.  Dr.  Sigur  of  the  next  panel  must  leave  by 
1:30. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  My  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  now 
that  you  have  given  me  a  symbolic  vote,  a  vote  that  counts  when 
it  does  not  count,  and  it  does  not  count  when  it  counts.  So,  I  am 
to  follow  because  we  are  currently  meeting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Then  we  shall  all  go  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Unfortunately,  yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  hopefully  all  of  our  votes  will  count. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  But,  I  certainly  want  to  thank  Secretary 
Lord,  and  General  Rhame  and  Ms.  Carpenter  for  their  coming  here 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question  before  we  recess 
then.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a  ship,  I  believe  called  the  Gold- 
en Venture,  washed  up  on  the — literally — shores  of  my  county  in 
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Queens.  And  not  more  than  several  weeks  later,  three  ships  were, 
I  guess,  intercepted  at  sea  off  of  California.  And  many  of  the  people 
on  those  ships  were  coming  from  China,  and  many  had  expressed 
the  magic  words  that  they  were  fearful  of  sterilization  or  other 
abhorable  population  control  methods.  As  a  violation  of  their  very 
human  rights,  should  they  be  returned?  Nonetheless,  we  did  return 
a  great  number  of  those  people  to  China  at  that  time,  by  plane,  I 
believe,  in  each  case. 

Do  we  know  anything  of  the  fate  of  those  people?  Where  they  ar- 
rested? Have  they  been  harassed?  Have  they  been  mistreated  in 
any  way?  Has  that  issue  been  brought  up  with  the  Chinese? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  issue  has  been  brought  up.  The  quick  answer  is 
that  we  do  not  know  of  any.  I  will  double  check  any  late  reports. 
I  have  been  traveling,  as  you  know.  But,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
mistreatment.  The  only  people  that  we  believe  they  have  held  are 
the  criminals,  smugglers,  themselves,  when  they  returned. 

The  Chinese  have  been  very  cooperative  on  this  issue.  They  have 
publicized  in  the  key  provinces  where  this  has  been  going  on  the 
nature  of  the  smuggling.  People  take  advantage  of  people,  as  you 
know,  and  promise  them  a  richer  life  in  America  and  they  smuggle 
them  on  these  ships.  So  most  of  these  people  are  innocent  victims. 
They  are  not  subject  to  political  persecution.  And,  therefore,  that 
is  why  we — after  screening,  careful  screening,  most  of  them  have 
gone  back. 

They  have  just  been  duped  by  these  criminal  smugglers  and  the 
Chinese  have  been — in  their  own  self-interest  and  in  cooperation 
with  us,  have  been  very  effective,  both  in  taking  them  back,  assur- 
ing us  they  would  not  be  mistreated.  And  we  continue  to  follow-up 
and  make  sure  that  is  the  case.  They  will  lock  up  any  smugglers 
or  criminals,  but  they  should  do  that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Did  China  high  profile  their  return? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Was  their  return  to  China  high  profiled  in 
China? 

Mr.  Lord.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  no.  I  do  not  remember  any 
high  profile.  I  am  not  quite  sure  the  thrust  of  your  question.  I 
think 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  the  Chinese  were  trying  to  dissuade,  as  I 
suppose  in  some  ways  were  we,  the  predisposition  of  many  people 
to  leave  China  under  whatever  means  they  might  and  were,  there- 
fore, willingly,  in  many  instances,  duped  into  leaving  with  all  sorts 
of  false  and  exaggerated  promises.  The  thrust  of  the  question  is  ba- 
sically if,  indeed,  the  Chinese — the  Chinese  Grovernment  intended 
to  dissuade  people  from  embarking  on  such  journeys,  they  presum- 
ably would  want  to  herald  their  return  that  this  is  not  a  way  to 
leave  because  you  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  in  that  sense,  yes.  I  did  not  know  if  you  meant 
in  the  press  and  so  on.  But  in  terms  of  getting  it  around  among 
the  people  in  the  program  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  absolutely, 
in  that  sense,  high  profile,  pointing  out  that  people — these  crimi- 
nals— smuggling  gangs  are  taking  advantage  of  people;  that  they 
will  be  returned;  that  they  are  being — they  are  being  exploited. 
And  this  has  helped  to  discourage  this.  In  that  sense,  they  have 
been  high  profiled. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you.  Let  me — let  me  thank  the  panel.  You 
have  been  very  patient  and  very  helpful.  Let  me  also  state  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  leave  the  record  open  because  the 
Chair,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  panel,  have  suggested  that 
they  have  questions  that  would  take  us  long  into  the  night.  And 
we  might  be  here  long  into  the  night  anyway.  But,  it  was  not  our 
intent  to  keep  you  here  long  into  the  night  on  this  day.  So,  we  will 
be  submitting  questions  that  hopefully  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
on  the  record. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  for  your  participation.  Our  first  panel  is 
dismissed.  We  will  stand  in  recess  pending  the  next  vote.  Then,  we 
will  resume  immediately  with  panel  two. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene  the  same 
day.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  subcommittee  will  be  called  to  order. 

Our  second  panel  is  Dr.  Gaston  Sigur,  Senior  Counselor  of  the 
center  bearing  his  name  for  East  Asian  Studies,  George  Washing- 
ton University;  Mr.  Tony  Albrecht,  Senior  Advisor,  US-ASEAN 
Council  for  Business  and  Technology;  and  Ms.  Sidney  Jones,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Human  Rights  Watch.  Welcome  to  the  three  of  you. 
In  the  interest  of  time,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  good  doctor  to  begin, 
because  we  know  that  he  must  leave  almost  presently  and  we  want 
to  get  his  statement  on  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GASTON  SIGUR,  SENIOR  COUNSELOR, 
GASTON  SIGUR  CENTER  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES,  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SlGUR.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say 
how  much  of  an  honor  it  is  for  me  to  come  before  you  today  on  the 
occasion  of  your  discussion  of  U.S.  assistance  to  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  And  I  do  have  a  few  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make 
based  on  the  paper  that  I  submitted  earlier. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  that  we  are  facing  a 
transitional  period,  that  is  the  United  States  is,  during  which  a 
new  set  of  relationships  with  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
must  be  constructed.  And  second,  how  we  conduct  ourselves  during 
this  critical  period  will  have  the  greatest  bearing,  I  think,  on  our 
future  peace  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  on  those  countries  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asian  region. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  that  I  think  is — that  I 
think  are  significant.  One,  that  the  United  States  has  got  to  main- 
tain an  active  presence  in  the  region  through  integrated  political, 
defense  and  economic  policies.  We  have  to  continue  to  demonstrate 
our  national  commitment  to  stake  our  fortunes  on  the  region's  con- 
tinuing progress.  And  I  think  the  cornerstone  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  presence  must  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  for  over  40  years, 
the  U.S.-Japan  relationship  in  all  its  facets. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  and  act  on  the  principle  that  both 
Japan  and  China  have  reemerged  as  great  powers  in  the  region 
and  increasingly  in  the  world.  And  new  integrative  structures  must 
be  created  to  deal  with  the  economic,  political  and  security  rea- 
sons— issues  in  the  region.  These  structures  have  to  be  based  on 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  relationships. 
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I  think  the  United  States  can  be  very  proud  of  the  pohcies  that 
we  have  pursued  in  Asia  over  the  past  years.  I  think  we  have  had 
considerable  success  and  that  has  resulted,  I  think,  from  the  stay- 
ing power  of  our  country  and  the  living  up  to  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made. 

But,  it  is,  of  course,  a  different  world  that  we  face  now.  And  we, 
ourselves,  are  different  as  a  nation  in  some  respects  than  that 
which  once  could  lead  the  region  on  its  own  authority.  We  are  not 
the  same  as  we  were. 

The  conflict  in  Indochina  is  over  thanks  to  ASEAN,  and  thanks 
in  great  part  also  to  the  Chinese  and,  of  course,  the  policies  of  our 
own  country. 

East  Asia  has  now  become  the  world's  most  dynamic  economic 
region.  It  is  going  to  remain  that  way,  I  should  think,  and  the 
world's  engine  for  economic  growth  for  the  next  generation.  It  pro- 
duces over  40  percent  of  the  world's  goods  and  enjoys  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  double  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community.  It  conducts  over  half  of  the  world's  trade,  including 
leading  age  technologies,  manufactures  and  research. 

We  have  no  other  choice  as  a  country  than  to  link  our  future  to 
the  Asia-Pacific,  and  I  think  the  public  must  recognize  the  central 
important  of  growing  trade  with  the  region.  For  example,  already 
Singapore,  scarcely  the  size  of  the  greater  Washington  D.C.  area, 
buys  more  U.S.  goods  than  does  Italy  or  Spain.  Thailand  is  the 
world's  second  largest  market  for  pickup  trucks,  and  Asia  will  be 
the  world's  fastest  growing  market  for  automobiles  in  the  1990's. 
Malaysia  imports  more  U.S.  goods  than  Russia.  All  this  without 
mention  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  which  have  a  great  degree  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  And  that  interdependence  must  and  will 
increase. 

We  have  some  clouds  on  the  horizon.  We  have  the  cold  war 
which  is  over  basically  around  the  world,  but  still  survives  in  part 
in  East  Asia,  You  have  seven  of  the  world's  most  powerful  military 
forces  standing  in  proximity:  the  United  States,  China,  Japan,  both 
Koreas,  Russia  and  Vietnam.  The  region  imports  significant 
amounts  of  heavy  weapons,  and  with  its  growing  prosperity  could 
engage  in  a  major  military  buildup. 

The  foundation  for  the  Asia-Pacific's  stability  and  economic 
growth  remains  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  commitment.  With- 
out assured  and  demonstrable  security  commitments  to  the  region, 
our  economic  and  trade  hopes  are  seriously  degraded.  Without  a 
continuing  American  active  role.  East  Asia's  future  is  endangered, 
and  by  that,  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  are  threatened. 

The  U.S. -Japan  relationship  is  troubled,  partly  over  resolvable  is- 
sues like  trade  frictions  and  partly  over  fundamental  shifts  occur- 
ring within  Japan.  Japan  is  experiencing  changes  in  its  economics, 
politics,  and  even  self-understanding  and  national  purpose. 

The  political  and  economic  system  in  place  in  Tokyo  since  the 
early  1950's  is  in  fiux.  Between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  there 
is  a  new  equality,  no  longer  the  big  brother,  younger  brother  rela- 
tionship. These  changes,  of  course,  began  before  the  cold  war  ended 
in  Europe  and  before — and  independent  of  present  trade  frictions. 
We  are  endanger,  I  am  afraid,  of  overlooking  the  wide,  important 
other  relationships  we  have  with  Japan. 
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Our  first  priority  has  to  be  to  understand  Japan's  change  and  ac- 
cept that  its  changes  will  occur  in  the  Japanese  style.  We  must  ad- 
just our  relationship  accordingly.  The  bilateral  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is  fundamental  to  the  region. 
As  the  two  largest  economies  and  democracies  in  the  world  and  in 
the  region,  the  United  States  and  Japan  must  exercise  cooperative 
relationships. 

Our  relationship  with  China  causes  leaders  throughout  the  re- 
gion to  hold  their  breath  in  anticipation.  China's  shadow  lies  over 
the  region  like  no  other  nation's,  and  one  fear  is  that  a  breakdown 
in  the  Sino-American  relationship  could  be  a  contributing  factor  in 
leading  China  away  from  the  peaceful,  cooperative  course  it  has  fol- 
lowed for  the  last  20  years. 

Of  course,  we  have  an  immediate  problem  in  the  region  in  Korea; 
a  very  dangerous  one,  as  you  have  pointed  out  earlier  this  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  questions  that  you  raised  with  Winston 
Lord. 

Russia  is  only  temporarily  absent  from  active  engagement  in  the 
region,  but  its  presence  is  a  powerful  factor  for  the  future  of  North- 
east Asia. 

I  will  not  deal  with  ASEAN,  because  I  think  my  colleagues  here 
will  be  talking  more  about  that  than  I  will.  I  would  want  to  men- 
tion about  APEC,  which  I  think  is  a — it  is  a  fledgling  framework 
in  a  way.  But,  it  is — it  can  be  very  helpful  in  creating  an  open  re- 
gion in  terms  of  world  trade  and  for  demonstrating  the  advantages 
of  economic  integration.  APEC  may  be  prepared  to  take  initiatives 
that  could  have  dramatic  results  for  the  U.S.  economy,  and  provide 
a  valuable  ally  in  world  affairs.  APEC,  in  my  view,  may  very  well 
be  the  best  forum  for  restoring  momentum  toward  greater  liberal- 
ization of  trade  and  investment  in  the  world's  economy. 

Now  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship  rests,  I  think,  upon  a  solid  base 
of  cooperative,  productive  agreements.  There  can  be  no  trade  war 
between  our  two  countries.  I  think  it  is  most  unlikely,  of  course, 
and  we  should  not  even  consider  it. 

And  I  think  an  important,  but  sometime  ignored,  aspect  of  our 
friction  with  Japan  is  its  perception  elsewhere  in  the  region.  As 
seen  from  Korea,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  for  a 
few  examples,  U.S.  trade  policy  appears  to  be  discriminatory,  uni- 
lateral and  aggressive.  It  also  reenforces  the  belief  that  outside  the 
Japan  relationship,  the  United  States  has  no  compunction  about 
peremptory,  unilateral  actions  against  other  economies  that  depend 
upon  export  trade  for  survival.  We  have  to  look  at  the  way  they  see 
things,  it  seems  to  me.  Thereby  grows  the  defensive,  even  hostile, 
whisperings  about  a  closed  region  in  East  Asia  as  the  means  of  pro- 
tection against  what  some  in  Asia  call  U.S.  capriciousness. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  last  meeting  between  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  and  President  Clinton,  you  can  get  the  perception  that 
it  was  a  failure.  But,  it  really  was  not;  in  many  ways,  it  was  not. 
The  emphasis,  of  course,  was  placed  on  the  trade  difficulties  and 
the  inability  to  reach  agreements.  Since  that  time,  of  course.  Mo- 
torola issue  has  been  resolved. 

But  there  were  basic  agreements  reached  during  the  Hosokawa 
and  Clinton  meeting,  and  emphases  placed  by  the  President  on  the 
overall  relationship  with  Japan.  And,  of  course,  we  have  to  con- 
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tinue  to  press  the  Japanese  on  the  opening  of  their  markets.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  And  we  must  try  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  them  to  see  the  merit  in  doing  this. 

You  have  going  back  to  the  Nakasone  years,  back  in  the  1980's, 
you  had  a  report  called  the  Mayakawa  Report,  which  laid  out  how 
Japan  should  open  its  markets  and  how  Japan  should  become  an 
import  lead,  rather  than  export  lead  economy.  All  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  and  it  is  something  that  the 
Japanese  Government  presumably  has  been  following  for  some 
time  trying  to  do  these  things. 

The  Japanese  system  is  very  difficult  to  break  into,  however.  We 
all  know  that.  But,  I  think  the  overall  attempt  to  do  it,  to  open  it, 
is  the  only  way  to  move;  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  that  we 
must  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  Japan  remains  a  very  clear,  and  very 
consistent  and  constant  ally  of  the  United  States.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, I  think,  when  one  looks  at  other  issues  around  the  world, 
and  you  have  the  two  great  economic  democracies,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  working  together.  The  accomplishments  can  be  very, 
very  gpreat.  And  I  think  we  have  to  put  great  emphasis  upon  that 
at  the  same  time  as  we  press  for  the  opening  of  markets. 

And,  of  course,  Japan  can  be  helpful  to  us.  The  U.S.-Japan  alli- 
ance and  security  agreement  is  a  major  importance.  And  just  now, 
for  instance,  with  the  North  Korean  crisis,  that  is  very  critical  to 
the  United  States,  how  we  deal  with  this. 

China,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  just  a  little  bit.  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  very  aware  of  what  motivates  China  in  terms  of  its 
human  rights  policies,  which  causes  us  such  distress.  I  mean,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  United  States,  in  my  view,  has  got  to  push 
hard  on  human  rights.  I  believe  it.  I  believe,  after  all,  that  that  is 
fundamentally  what  our  country  is  all  about — ^human  rights  and 
democracy  and  so  forth — and  that  has  to  be  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy.  And  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  do  have  to  recognize  that  it  is  an 
element  in  American  foreign  policy.  There  are  other  element  as 
well.  We  want  to  have  Chinese  cooperation  in  important  areas  such 
as  North  Korea.  I  mentioned  the  Chinese  cooperation  that  we  got 
in  Cambodia,  which  was  very  instrumental  in  moving  that  situa- 
tion along  in  ways — in  democratic  ways  for  that  matter. 

And  so,  I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  importance  of  China 
to  us.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  multidimensional  relationship  with 
both  China  and  Japan,  and  not  what  appears  to  be,  at  least,  the 
perception  of  a  single  dimensional  pursuit,  in  the  case  of  Japan 
trade,  in  the  case  of  China  human  rights.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
achieve  our  objectives  is  to  remain  engaged.  I  think  that  American 
people  entering  into  China  can  be  very  influential  in  moving  the 
Chinese  in  a  direction  which  will  lead  to  political  openings,  which 
the  Chinese  leadership  is  somewhat,  of  course,  obviously  hesitant 
to  do.  But,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  that. 

I  would  like  to  put  one  thing  on  the  table  before  I  close,  and  I 
will  end  up.  But,  I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  East  Asia  has  been  the  burgeoning  relationship  between  Taiwan 
and  China — and  the  PRC.  Taiwan,  as  you  know,  has  become  a  full- 
pledged  political  democracy,,  as  well  as  an  economic  power  house. 
Its  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  China,  as  well  as 
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the  other  countries  in  the  region,  can  only  be  positive  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  course  of  ft-eedom,  in  both  the  economic  and  political 
areas. 

I  use  that  as  the — what  I  call  engagement.  Because,  I  think  the 
more  that  you  have  American,  Taiwanese,  Japanese,  Hong  Kong 
personnel,  businesses  and  so  forth  engaging  in  activities  in  China, 
the  better  chance  we  have  of  seeing  China  move  toward  much 
greater  political  opening  than  we  have  seen  so  far. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Sigur  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions— I  know  that  you  have 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Sure.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [continuing].  Severe  time  constraints — ^before  we 
go  on  to  the  statements  of  our  other  panelists. 

In  your  prepared  statement,  Doctor,  you  note  that  Japan's  aid 
program  is  twice  the  amount  of  American  aid.  I  was  not  sure  if  you 
were  talking  about  within  the  region  or  worldwide.  If  you  could  just 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  I  was  speaking  basically  within  the  region. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Within  the  region. 

Mr.  SXGUR.  Yes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  You  further  state  that  the  difference  will  trans- 
late into  key  political  and  economic  advantages  that  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  future  for 

Mr.  SiGUR.  For  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  [continuing].  Japanese.  Could  you  describe  what 
those  dividends  might  be? 

Mr.  Sigur.  Well,  I  simply  meant 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  we  under-investing? 

Mr.  Sigur.  I  think  we  are  under-investing;  yes,  I  do.  I  think — 
I  think  the  Japanese  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  there  in  the  region.  And,  you  know,  the  Japanese  have — 
I  think — I  think  it  gives  them — it  g^ves  them  a  presence  and  an  in- 
fluence on  the  direction  that  these  countries  move  in  terms  of  their 
foreign  policy  and  so  forth.  I  think  they  become  very  reliant  upon 
Japan,  for  one  thing,  and  I  think  that,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  particularly  to  our  interest.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
much  more  involved  than  perhaps  we  had  betn  in  terms  of  invest- 
ment there.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  exhibited  the  kind  of 
staying  power  that  the  Japanese  have  done. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  Japan  making  economic  investments  that  will 
pay  political  dividends,  what  you  are  saying?  Or  are  they  making 
political  investments  that  coincidentally  are  going  to  pay  economic 
dividends? 

Mr.  Sigur.  No,  it  is  the  other  way  around.  I  think  it  is  economic 
interests  that  will  pay  political  dividends  in  the  long  pull.  Now  as 
long  as  the  United  States  and  Japan  remain  very  firm  and  close 
allies,  then  we  need  not  too  concerned  about  this,  except  from  a 
business  point  of  view — I  mean  a  military  point  of  view.  But  in  po- 
litical terms,  we  need  not  be  too  concerned  about  it.  But,  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  better  balance  in  the  invest- 
ments that  are  taking  place  and  the  economic  ties  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  state  that  the  United  States  must  factor 
into  its  deliberations,  with  regard  to  China  and  their  MFN  status, 
the  complicated  chain  of  events  in  East  Asia  tied  to  this  discussion 
between  us  and  the  Chinese.  Could  you  describe  for  us  the  links 
of  the  chain  that  you  refer  to  and  how  much  weight  this  should  be 
given  in  our  deliberations? 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Well,  I  think  that  I  was  referring  there  specifically 
to  the  attitudes  toward  democracy  and  human  rights.  You  know,  as 
I  said,  we  feel  very  deeply  and  strongly  about  that  as  Americans, 
and  we  should.  That  is  our  background  and  that  is  our  basis.  That 
is  where  we  come  from.  And  I  think  that  is  fine.  But  the  attitude 
of  other  countries  is  not  the  same.  And  they  do  not — they  think  we 
perhaps  push  too  hard,  the  Chinese,  on  this  and  they  see  the  possi- 
bility, of  course,  of  pushing  them — I  mean,  as  we  had  done. 

You  know,  we  had  been  strong  in  our  support  of  democratic 
forces,  in  the  democratic  process  in  Korea,  in  Taiwan,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  Thailand.  And  we  have  achieved  results.  We  can  see 
these  results. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Are  we  pushing  the  Chinese  too  hard? 

Mr.  SiGUR.  I  think  we  have  to  push  the  Chinese  very  hard.  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  I  think  perhaps  we  can  do  it  in  a  less 
public  manner.  I  think  you  can  do  it  very  privately  and  make  it 
very  clear  what  you — what  you  feel  you  need,  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  needed.  I  think  if  you  do  these  things  privately  in  a  diplo- 
matic context  and  so  forth,  that  you  have  a  better  chance  of  receiv- 
ing— of  achieving  the  results  that  you  want.  If  you  force  a  public 
confrontation,  then  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  accede  to 
what  you  want,  I  think.  And  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  have  han- 
dled it  in  those  other  countries  that  I  mentioned.  We  have  done  it 
more  in  a  rather  diplomatic  setting. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  On  that,  you  say,  as  well,  that  you  feel  it  impor- 
tant that  we  stay  continuously  engaged 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [continuing].  In  these  matters.  I  presume  that  is 
with  regard  to  China,  and  Japan  and  North  Korea  as  well.  Is  there 
a  point  in  our  discussions  with  these  different  places  that  there  is 
a  line  that  gets  crossed  or  can  get  crossed  where  we  do  not  remain 
engaged?  And  does  not — does  or  does  not  the  threat  of  disengage- 
ment have  some  suasion  in 

Mr.  SiGUR.  It  can  have.  It  can  have,  and  I  have  no  problem  in 
using  that.  I  simply — as  I  said,  I  would  use  these  threats,  or  what- 
ever you — whatever  we  would  want  to  call  them,  in  a  more  private, 
diplomatic  context.  And  I  would  in  the  press.  I  think — in  public.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  you  achieve  results,  it  seems  to  me;  the  re- 
sults that  you  want.  I  think  you  make  it  difficult  for  countries  to 
accede  that  to  what  you  want  if  you  do  it  too  openly.  I  think  you 
have  to  be  careful  about  it,  that  is  all. 

I  am  not  saying,  look,  we 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  There  are  things — if  we  talk  in  terms  of  sanc- 
tions with  regard  to  China  or  retaliation 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Right. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [continuing].  With  regard  to  Japan,  or  resuming 
our  war  games  alongside  the  South  Koreans  with  regard 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Right. 
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Mr.  ACKKRMAN  I  continuing!.  To  North  Korea.  These  are  things 
that  have  very  public  components.  Otherwise,  they  do  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Some  of  these  things  do.  But,  I  think — there  are 
times  when  you  cannot  help  it.  There  are  times  when  you  have  to 
do  that.  I  agree  with  that.  And  sometimes  they  are  useful.  I  mean, 
one  could  make  the  case  that  the  resumption  of  war  games  in 
South  Korea,  the  threat  of  that  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  do  at  this 
point  in  terms  of — of  the  North  Korean  policy. 

Mr.  ACKKUMAN.  The  threat  you  can  do  privately,  but  the  war 
games  you  cannot. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  The  war  games  you  cannot.  And  that  is  right.  Then, 
you  have  to  do  it,  and  you  will  do  it,  and  then  it  is  open.  That  is — 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  You  have  to  do  it,  I  think. 

I  am  saying  that  in  more  subtle  ways,  not  when  you  are  getting 
involved  as  we  are  in  the  North  Korean  situation  with  the  very 
dangerous,  destructive  policy,  I  think,  that  North  Korea  is  pursu- 
ing. That  is  a  little  different. 

But,  I  think  when  you  get  into  a  situation  like  human  rights  in 
China,  I  think  that  you  could  possibly  achieve  more  of  your  objec- 
tives by  remaining  engaged  as  we  are  in  the  business  area,  and  by 
also  speaking  tough  to  the  Chinese  and  straightforward  to  them  in 
private,  without  having  to  go  public  on  all  of  these  things.  Some- 
times, you  cannot  help  it.  Even  in  the  North  Korea  case,  I  would 
say  that  there  are  ways  that  pressure  can  be  put  on  North  Korea 
that  can  be  done  very  privately.  Ways  can — things  can  happen — 
the  Japanese,  for  instance,  could  do  certain  things.  The  Chinese 
can  do  certain  things.  Maybe  some  of  this  is  being  done;  I  do  not 
know.  But,  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  very,  very  pri- 
vately. And  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  openly.  They  are  not  going 
to  announce  it  in  the  press.  But,  they  can  do  certain  things. 

Mr.  Ackp:rman.  One  of  the  things — and  I  might  ask  the  other 
panelists  to  comment  on  this  as  well,  even  prior  to  their  opening 
statements — one  of  the  things  that  has  been — upon  which  has  been 
speculated  might  be  a  move  for  the  Japanese,  would  be  to  somehow 
stop  the  remittances  from  North  Korean  Japanese  persons  going 
back  to — going  back  to  North  Korea.  Some  say  that  this  can  be 
done  physically  by  just  stopping  the  ferry  that  takes  people  back 
and  forth.  And  others  claim  that  that  is  just  a  small  part  of  it.  Be- 
cause of  our  electronic  banking  system,  people  can  go  other  places 
and  send  money  through  little  wires  somehow,  as  I  understand  the 
way  it  works.  Is  this  something  that  we  should  be  encouraging  the 
Japanese  to  do? 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Well,  I  think  we 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  does  become  public. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Oh,  yes.  It  would  become  public  eventually.  But,  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  quietly.  There  are  things  that 
China  could  do.  I  mean,  for  instance,  China  supplies  North  Korea 
with  a  lot  of  oil.  They  supply  them  with  a  lot  of  food.  And  basically, 
it  is  barter  trade.  They  could  say  to  the  North  Koreans,  we  need 
money;  you  have  to  give  us  dollars;  we  cannot  do  it  this  way.  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  without  any  great  noise.  You 
just  do  it,  and  I  am  not  saying  they  will  do  it.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese,  things  could  be  done  there — things  could  be  done 
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quietly.  And  you  would  be  talking  about  several  billion  dollars  per- 
haps. That  would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  North  Korea. 

Mr.  ACKKRMAN.  Our  panel  is  invited  to  comment  if  they  will,  or 
wait  until  they  make  their  statements.  We  can  wait  and  thcMi 

Ms.  JoNKS.  i  think  we  just  wait. 

Mr.  AcKKiiMAN  Icontinuingl.  Go  around  with  the  same  (]U(>stion.^ 
again.  I  think  you  might  be  more  comfortable  with  that. 

Doctor,  if  all  of  these  quiet  things  fail,  and  hopefully  they  do  not, 
but  usually  quiet  things  take  longer  sometimes. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  AcKKUMAN.  If  they  fail,  should  other  actions  less  quiet  be 
taken?  If  it  appears,  as  it  is  becoming  evident  to  some  people,  that 
the  North  Koreans  are  not  moving,  for  example,  do  we,  indeed,  play 
the  penultimate  card  of  requesting  sanctions  and  going  through 
with  sanctions?  I  mean,  the  requesting  could  be  done 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Sure. 

Mr.  AcKKRMAN.  You  know,  we  could  put  that  word  out  quietly. 
It  is  out  there  quietly  and  publicly.  But  do  we  actually  do  that? 

Mr.  SiGUR.  Well,  I  think  if — if  we  cannot  get  the  results  that  we 
have  to  have — I  mean,  this,  after  all,  what  is  happening,  at  least 
what  we  believe  is  happening  in  North  Korea  in  terms  of  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons,  that  this  is  something  that,  as  the 
President  has  said,  we  cannot  live  with.  And  I  think  that  is  true. 
Our  whole  nonproliferation  policy  goes  down  the  tubes,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  in  that  region  and  what  would  be  the  reaction  of 
Japan,  and  China  and  South  Korea  to  a  successful  North  Korean 
product. 

And  so,  I  think  there,  we  do  have  to  go  down  to  the  wire  on  this 
thing.  And  I  think  they  have  to  know  we  will.  And  I — of  course,  in 
order  to  succeed,  you  have  got  to  get  others  to  go  along  with  us — 
I  mean,  the  Japanese,  the  South  Koreans  and  the  Chinese,  if  pos- 
sible, on  this  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chinese  would  ever 
accept  a  public  U.N. -sponsored  policy  of  embargo.  I  do  not  know. 
I  emphasize  there  are  ways  that  they  can  do  things  privately, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  North  Korea's  economy. 

But,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  we — ^you  know,  we  have  a  solid  line 
of  support  before  we  move  ahead  on  this.  I  think  Secretary  Lord 
seemed  to  indicate  that  we  could  get  that  support.  Well,  I  hope  that 
is  true.  But,  I  think  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you  have  it  before 
you  move.  You  do  not  want  to  get  clobbered  on  that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  one  would  think  if  we  publicly  speculate 
that  we  do  not  know  if  we  could  get  that  support;  that  it  is  not  an 
effective  lever  to  pull. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  If  that  is  the  case.  But,  Secretary  Lord  said  we  could. 
He  said  we  could  get  that  support.  So  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  AcKKRMAN.  Unenthusiastically,  I  believe  was  the  word. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  But,  he  did  say  it. 
,  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiGUR.  He  did  say  it.  And  the  Chinese,  too,  he  thought, 
would  go  along. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  we  do  not  know  if  the  Chinese  would  go 
along.  I  think  there  is  also  public  and  private  speculation  that  the 
Chinese  might  be — as  an  old  teacher,  the  word  was,  you  know,  I 
was  absent  that  day.  They  might  be  absent  that  day. 
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Mr.  Suaiu.  That  is  ri^ht,  they  mipht  he.  Well,  that  would  not  be 
had.  That  is  all  rij^'ht.  Wo  could  have  them  ^o  alon^  the  way  they 
went  alon^  with  the  (ailfWar. 

Mr.  AcKKUMAN.  One  additional  question  specifically  for  you.  In 
your  statement,  you  note  the  military  buildup  on  the  part  of  the 
C^.hinese. 

Mr.  SuiUK.  Right. 

Mr.  AcKKUMAN.  Would  you  publicly  speculate  what  their  inten- 
tions might  be  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  SidUK.  Well,  I  think— I  think  that— of  course,  they  say  they 
are  not  building  up,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that,  that  that  is 
what  they  say.  That  they  are  simply,  you  know,  creating  a  more 
modern  military  force  and  it  is  not  a  buildup.  But,  I  think  if  one 
looks  at  the  records,  and  what  they  say  and  what  some  of  their 
leaders  say,  that,  indeed,  it  is  a  military  buildup.  And  1  think  it — 
I  think  one  can  say  in  the,  you  know,  selfish  case  perhaps,  that 
they  want  to  use  this  to  have  an  economic  and  political  impact  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

That  is  not — after  all,  that  is  what  others  do  as  well.  And  so  that 
just  improves  their  political  and  their  economic  policies.  It  supports 
them.  It  is  a  backup  for  it.  And  it  is  part  of  being  a  great  power. 
That  is  the  way  the  Chinese  would  look  at  it.  And  there  is  some 
truth  to  that  after  all. 

There  is  a  danger  there  that  some  people  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
feel  about  what  this  could  mean  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Chinese  might  use  it  in  the  future,  use  such  a  military  power.  And, 
you  know,  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans  worry  about  the  lifeline,  the 
ceilings  if  the  Chinese  would  ever  want  to  cut  that.  The  Chinese 
have  made  statements  about  the  South  China  Sea  being,  in  effect, 
a  China  sea.  They  are  predominant  in  that  area.  And  they  have 
dominance  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  have  dominance.  This  wor- 
ries the  Southeast  Asians.  A  great  many  of  them  are  concerned 
about  this. 

So,  I  mean,  at  the  present  moment,  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  impute  to  the  Chinese  any  aggressive — particularly  aggressive 
military  intentions  at  all.  But,  if  you  have  a  great  military  force 
and  you  have  certain  attitudes  about  what  is  yours — rightfully 
yours  and  so  forth,  and  where  you  should  be  predominant,  then  one 
nas  to  be  concerned  about  it.  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  have 
to  look  at  and  watch  carefully  where  the  Chinese  are  going  on  this 
and  what  they  intend  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  ACKKRMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Dr.  Sigur. 

Mr.  Skjuk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKKitMAN.  I  appreciate  your  waiting. 

Mr.  Sl(]UU.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ACKKRMAN.  Mr.  Albrecht,  thank  you,  very  much,  for  your  pa- 
tience. We  appreciate  your  being  with  us  today  as  well  and  your 
entire  statement  will  be  submitted  for  the  record.  And  you  may 
proceed  as  you  like  and  summarize  it  if  you  will. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  TONY  ALBRECHT,  SENIOR  ADVISER,  US- 
ASEAN  COUNCIL  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Ai.HRKCHT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  a  very  great 
opportunity  for  me  to  be  here  all  morning  and  to  hear  the  adminis- 
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tration's  explanation  of  the  context  in  which  we  are  proceeding.  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  dangerous  time  for  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  in  Asia.  Your  witnesses  have  described  America's 
new  aid  program  for  the  region.  The  size  of  the  program  and  its 
goals  send  a  mixed  message  to  our  friends  and  trading  partners  in 
Asia.  The  Americans  stress  our  support  of  democracy,  human 
rights  and  security.  But,  we  have  only  a  small  aid  program  com- 
pared to  other  major  nations.  Most  of  our  money  goes  to  Russia 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  earlier  aid  to  ASEAN  countries  set  the  stage  for  their  devel- 
opment. I  believe  it  was  very  much  appreciated  by  them,  and  still 
is.  But  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  U.S.  trade  and  investment, 
matched  with  Asian  effort,  not  U.S.  aid,  which  has  helped  Asian 
nations  to  grow.  American  companies  and  their  workers  have  bene- 
fited from  this  strong  economic  growth  in  Asia  as  our  exports  to 
ASEAN,  and  the  three  Chinas  in  particular,  have  been  growing 
rapidly  in  recent  years. 

Yet  this  mutually  beneficial  growth  and  business  cooperation  is 
now  threatened  by  the  looming  political  confrontations  now  devel- 
oping between  the  United  States  and  Asia's  two  major  powers: 
Japan  and  China. 

Solutions  to  those  problems  based  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
benefit  must  be  found.  It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  carefully  weight  the  impact  of  their  rhetoric  and  actions  on 
American  security  and  economic  interest  in  Asia.  The  other  Asian 
countries  are  worried  as  the  world's  only  superpower  links  political 
issues  to  trade.  The  admiration  for  U.S.  leadership  in  strengthen- 
ing multilateral  trade  cooperation  through  the  GATT-Uruguay 
Round  and  APEC  is  giving  way  to  fear  of  U.S.  unilateralism. 

Let  me  outline  here  what  is  at  stake  from  the  perspective  of  the 
U.S. -ASEAN  Council,  a  business  association  whose  member  compa- 
nies and  their  workers  have  developed  mutually  beneficial  ties  with 
the  dynamic  economies  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Asean  is  important.  It  has  a  population  of  over  330  million,  a 
gross  domestic  product  of  over  $400  billion,  and  its  imports  reach 
$203  billion  in  1992.  They  were  up  substantially  in  1993,  but  I  do 
not  have  those  figures  yet.  Their  growth  rates  in  recent  years  have 
been  among  the  highest  in  the  world:  7  percent  per  year  over  the 
last  10  years,  ranking  them  among  the  fastest  growing  markets  in 
the  world.  And  in  recent  years,  in  particular,  with  Japan  and  the 
European  Community  stagnating,  this  has  been — this  economic 
growth  in  ASEAN  has  been  very  fortunate  for  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  our  own  export  performance  and  job  application. 

Behind  this  growth  is  a  consistent  outward-looking  economic  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  ASEAN  countries.  Since  the  mid-1980's, 
ASEAN  Governments  have  undertaken  liberalization  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  burdensome  regulations  and  administration  con- 
trols. Reforms  have  covered  finance,  taxation,  customs,  foreign 
trade,  investment,  transport,  energy/environment,  and  tele- 
communications. Deregulation  programs  and  privatizations  have 
boosted  economic  performance  and  given  the  private  sector  a  more 
prominent  role  in  ASEAN  economies. 
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A.S. E.A.N,  is  our  fastest  growing  major  export  market  and  is  our 
third  largest  overseas  export  market.  I  have  a  table  here  which  em- 
phasizes this.  You  see  the  numbers.  But,  I  think  the  important 
point  to  make  here  is  the  growth,  but  also  the  size.  As  you  see  in 
1993,  we  are  up  to  over  $28  billion  in  exports.  Now  if  you  look  at 
the  other  trading  partners,  you  see  you  could  say  that  ASEAN 
ranks  fifth.  But,  I  tend  to  look  at  it  more  in  the  context  of  these 
are  the  overseas  markets.  This  is  not  the  border  trade  with  Mexico 
and  Canada  that  is  developing  in  NAFTA.  So  if  you  look  at  the 
overseas  market,  ASEAN  is  in  the  very  solid  third  place  and  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  second  major  point  is  the  growth  of  that  market.  And  you 
can  see  that  our  major  markets,  our  exports  to  the  European  Com- 
munity are  down;  our  exports  to  Japan  are  flat;  but  our  exports  to 
ASEAN  are  growing  substantially.  Obviously,  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  are  in  economic  recession.  That  is  the  major  ex- 
planatory note  there.  But  still,  it  is  very  important  in  this  time  for 
American  jobs  to  have  a  growing — a  substantial  growing  dynamic 
market.  I  might  just  add  that  another  growing  market,  of  course, 
is  China,  but  we  have  already  had  comments  on  the  China  side. 

Now  this  market — in  this  market,  we  face  very  strong  competi- 
tion. I  have  given  some  figures  here  which  shows  the  percentage 
share  of  the  market.  And  it  is  striking  to  see,  at  least  to  me,  that 
the  European  Community  is  right  up  there  with  the  United  States. 
And  I  think  that  shows  two  things.  That  shows  a  recognition  by  the 
European  Community  that  ASEAN  is  a  tremendous  dynamic  mar- 
ket in  which  they  have  to  succeed.  So  coming  from  halfway  around 
the  world,  they  are  right  in  there  and  they  have  almost  the  same 
share  as  we  do. 

The  other  important  thing  to  note  is  the  dynamism  within  Asia, 
itself,  with  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and  China 
all  participating  very  actively.  And  if  you — for  example,  there  is 
much  talk  of  the  three  Chinas,  you  can  add  the  three  Chinas  to- 
gether and  you  can  see  that  that  would  be  a  very  substantial  share 
equal  to  our  own.  So  there  is  competition  in  that  market. 

Furthermore,  the  aid — well,  the  investment  picture,  first  of  all, 
on  the  next  page,  the  investment  picture,  I  note  here,  and  we  make 
some  estimates  and  they  are — I  should  caution  you,  these  are  real- 
ly my  personal  estimates  struggling  with  a  tremendous  diversity  of 
investment  figures.  I  make  a  rough  estimate  that  U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese investment  may  be  roughly  equal  in  current  value  terms, 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  $30  to  $40  billion.  And  this  is  based  on 
the  best  estimate  that  we  can  make  based  on  the  figures  that  we 
have.  They  are  very  diverse.  They  come  from  different  sources;  dif- 
ferent people  count  different  things. 

I  think  the  key  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  there  has  been  some  notes  of  discouragement,  that  the 
United  States  is  lagging  so  far  behind  in  ASEAN.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  case.  I  think  our  companies  have  been  very 
active,  and  are  trying  to  do  a  good  job  in  investing.  And  the  invest- 
ment is  required  in  order  to  bring  the  exports  with  them  and  to  get 
appropriate  market  share.  So,  I  do  not  think  the  picture  is  as  dis- 
couraging as  it  might  have  been  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
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With  respect  to  aid,  as  you  can  see,  the — one  other  point  on  the 
investment.  There  is  a  table  on  investment  on  page  6  which  shows 
foreign  investor  activity.  I  caution  that  these  are  counted  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  But  the  reason  for  the  table  is  to  show  the  investment 
activity  of  European  Community  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  other  countries  such  as  Australia,  and  then  other  Asian 
countries  such  as  South  Korea  or  Taiwan  who  are  investing  ac- 
tively. So  there  is  a  lot  of  money  from  many  different  sources  com- 
ing into  ASEAN. 

So,  it  is  definitely  not — certainly  not  a  U.S.  preserve;  my  feeling 
it  is  not  a  Japanese  preserve  either,  and  it  is  open  to  the  world. 
And  the  ASEAN  strategy  is  very  effective,  I  believe.  And  if  they  are 
open  to  the  whole  world  and  they  are  engaged  in  good,  reasonable, 
mutually  beneficial  business  arrangements  with  the  whole  world, 
which  gives  them  a  very  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  their 
economic  growth. 

Now  on  the  aid  side,  I  just  have  some  old  figures  here.  The  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  report  is  the — is  due  in  tomorrow, 
I  believe,  into  Washington.  We  will  have  somewhat  more  recent 
comparable  figures.  But,  one  can  see  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  Japan  are  doing  better  than  we  are.  And,  of  course,  with 
the  draw  down  in  our  own  aid  program,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
there  as  well. 

Now  the  importance  then  of  ASEAN,  I  think,  is  very  well  estab- 
lished, certainly  in  our  minds,  that  as  a  market,  as  trade  partner. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  reflecting  on  somewhat 
of  the  morning's  discussion,  that  I  do  not — I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
estimate at  all,  and  I  think  Dr.  Sigur  referred  to  it,  the  help — not 
just  the  help,  but  the  central  role  ASEAN  has  played  in  creating 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

You  had  first  of  all  their  resistance  to  the  Vietnamese  aggression; 
and  then  secondly,  you  had  their  magnificent  performance  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Cambodia  and  helping  bring  that  to  the 
situation  where  we  were  all  congratulating  ourselves,  in  essence, 
this  morning  on  that.  ASEAN  has  played  a  critical  role  in  that. 
And  I  think  part  of  their  success  has  been  their  ability  to  work  to- 
gether on  these  larger  issues  and  to  work  very  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  in  the  political  sense.  So,  I  think  in  our  relations 
with  ASEAN  and  in  the  text  here,  I  stuck  the  economic  dimension. 
But,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize  the  political  dimen- 
sion of  our  cooperation  with  ASEAN. 

In  light  of  this,  we  have  just  a  few  comments  on  the  aid  program 
as  you  are  aware  of  it  prior  to  this  hearing.  First  is  that  the  secu- 
rity commitment  to  ASEAN  is  very  important  to  the  success  of 
American  business.  I  think  it  gets  back  the  perception  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  reliable  partner,  and  that  is  really  very  essential. 
It  has  to  do  with  my  earlier  point  of  concern  over  U.S. 
unilateralism  and  a  feeling  that  perhaps  the  United  States  will 
proceed  without  consultation  or  without  cooperation  of  the  coun- 
tries. 

So  the  security  commitment,  I  think,  is  very  important  to  them. 
Dr.  Sigur  mentioned  the  concern  over  what  China  might  be  devel- 
oping in  a  military  way.  So,  I  think  the  United  States  continued 
involvement  in  the  military  side  and  the  security  side,  the  dia- 
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logues  which  Secretary  Lord  referred  to  this  morning  are  very,  very 
important.  And  we  also  very  much  support  the  direct  training  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made,  the  IMET  program. 

In  fact,  I  would  extrapolate  from  that  the  exchange,  if  you  will, 
the  training  programs  that  the  United  States  have,  whetner  they 
be  military  or  civilian,  are  absolutely  essential  to  these  countries 
understanding  the  United  States;  understanding  our  good  points, 
in  particular.  Because,  I  think  what  Asia  sees  of  the  United  States 
from  television,  or  movies  or  somewhat,  may  not  be — and  certainly 
in  my  view,  is  not  the  true  story  of  all  that  is  good  in  America. 

I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  in  training  and  educational  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States,  people  will  get  a  real  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  what  a  great  country  this  is.  So,  I  think  that  it 
does  make  a  contribution  to  our  human  rights  and  economical,  as 
well  as  our  security  interest. 

We  note  that  the  AID  has — AID  has  shifted  its  priorities  away 
from  support  for  U.S.  exports,  or  largely  support  for  U.S.  business. 
We  do  understand  the  budgetary  constraints.  We  also  understand 
there  is  a  change  in  philosophy.  But,  we  would — we  are  pleased 
that  the  Commerce  Department  is  now  giving  very  high  priority  to 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  ASEAN,  and  we  would  hope  that  any  AID 
funds  previously  dedicated  to  improving  the  climate  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  be  shifted  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  used  to 
support  the  new  alliance — U.S. -ASEAN  alliance  for  mutual  growth. 

Finally,  the  Council  and  its  members  believe  that  workers  rights, 
human  rights  and  democracy  are  very  important  goals  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  been  stated  earlier  here  today  in  these  hearings.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  us,  and  we  need  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and 
we  need  to  push  these  along.  I  think  the  only  question  in  our 
minds  is  how  to  do  that.  And  Sidney  Jones  and  T  have  had  discus- 
sions with  respect  to  that  and  we  are  going  to  continue  that.  We 
want  to — we  are  seeking  the  same  goal. 

We  believe  that  progress  is  achieved  by  a  strategy  of  engage- 
ment, not  by  unilateral  attempts  to  isolate  or  punish  an  offending 
party.  When  there  is  active  economic  and  political  engagement, 
multilateral  and  bilateral  diplomacy  are  more  likely  to  encourage 
positive  change.  In  concrete  terms,  in  terms  of  assistance  in  that 
direction,  the  Council  would  like  to  see  more  U.S.  assistance  aimed 
at  helping  workers  or  helping  people  directly  through  job  training 
and  work  place  safety  programs.  Our  competitors  are  providing  this 
kind  of  assistance.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  working  directly  in  their 
aid  programs  to  work  on  such  questions  of  workers  rights  or  work- 
er training  and  things  like  that.  We  think  that  is  a  very  good  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  very  much.  I  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Albrecht  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  AcKKKMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Thank  you  for  your 
statement.  Sidney  Jones,  the  Executive  Director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  you  have  been  watching  for  4  hours.  Finally,  you  have  a 
chance  to  speak.  We  are  sorry  we  took  so  long  to  get  to  you  and 
we  anxiously  await  your  testimony  this  morning. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SffiNEY  JONES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  point 
out,  so  that  my  colleagues  do  not  think  I  fomented  a  coup,  that  I 
am  actually  the  Executive  Director  of  Human  Rights  Watch  Asia 
of  the  Asia  Division  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  and  not  the  Director 
of  the  overall  umbrella  organization.  I  would  also  like  to  have  mv 
full  testimony  submitted  for  the  record.  But  for  the  moment,  I  will 
just  summarize  those  remarks  very  briefly. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  is 
placed  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  primarily  on  China  in  the  inter- 
est of  time.  I  also  touch  in  the  testimony  on  Indonesia,  Vietnam 
and  Korea.  And  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  human  rights  de- 
velopment throughout  the  region.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  that  China  is  particularly  important,  particularly  given  the 
debate  over  the  renewal  of  MFN  status  now. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  seen  about  20  dissidents  de- 
tained or  called  in  for  interrogation,  some  of  whom  remain  in  cus- 
tody. We  have  seen  an  elderly  professor  appeal  to  his  own  govern- 
ment for  respect  for  universal  declaration  of  human  rights,  and  he 
has  been  placed  under  a  form  of  house  arrest.  We  saw  the  UPI  bu- 
reau chief  in  Beijing  get  detained  for  6  hours  because  he  wanted 
to  go  and  meet  with  some  dissidents,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
objected. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  developments,  actually,  over  the 
last  2  weeks  has  been  the  circulation  of  some  petitions  by  dis- 
sidents throughout  China.  They  have  gathered  over  120  signatures, 
which  may  not  be  much  for  a  country  of  1.2  billion  people,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  significant.  And  the  importance  of  those  petitions 
is  that  they  undermine  some  of  the  myths  that  are  generally  held 
about  the  relationship  between  economic  development  and  human 
rights  in  China,  partly  because  they  are  saying  first  of  all  that 
rather  than  economic  development  necessarily  leading  to  increased 
protection  of  human  rights,  at  least  in  the  short-term — I  actually 
believe  it  does  help  in  the  long-term — they  are  saying  that  eco- 
nomic growth  in  China  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to  a  deterioration 
in  human  rights  for  large  numbers  of  people,  particularly  rural 
residents  who  are  going  into  the  cities  looking  for  work,  particu- 
larly for  workers  in  those  urban  areas. 

Tney  cite  unemployment  of  people  who  once  worked  for  state  en- 
terprises. They  cite  the  impact  of  official  corruption.  They  cite 
growing  income  disparities  and  so  on.  And  they  are  saying  that  be- 
cause the  Chinese  Government  fears  instability  and  chaos,  the  best 
way  to  stave  off  that  instability  is,  in  fact,  to  open  up  China  a  little 
bit  and  allow  independent  associations  that  would  allow  these 
workers  and  peasants,  in  particular,  who  have  been  affected  nega- 
tively by  the  economic  growth  to  defend  their  own  interest;  and 
that  failure  to  do  so,  may,  in  fact,  bring  on  the  instability  that 
China  most  fears. 

Another  myth  that  is  widespread  about  economic  development 
and  human  rights  is  that,  in  fact,  there  will  be  short-term,  as  well 
as  long-term,  oenefits  to  economic  development.  And  I  think  the 
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problem  is  that  that  myth  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  huge  numbers  of  people  who  need  help  in  the 
short-term.  And  they  include  the  prisoners  who  are  detained 
throughout  China  on  political  and  religious  grounds,  many  of  whom 
are  in  dire  medical  straights,  many  of  whom  have  suffered  torture, 
and  many  of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nonperson  hood 
after  their  release  from  prison. 

So,  I  think  we  need  to  take  steps  in  a  proactive  way,  and  not  just 
wait  for  economic  development  to  take  its  course.  Ajid  this  brings 
me  to  the  whole  question  of  sanctions.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  pointed  to  the  widespread  arrest  last  year,  and  the  con- 
troversy over  Christopher's  visit  last  week  is  an  indication  that  a 
tough  human  rights  policy  is,  in  fact,  counterproductive.  1  think 
that  the  only  human  rights  improvements  that  have  been  brought 
about  over  the  last  3,  3V2  years  have  been  as  the  result  of  sus- 
tained international  pressure.  And  I  think  the  U.S.  pressure  has 
been  a  critical  part  of  that  and  I  think  it  needs  to  continue. 

When  President  Clinton  issued  his  executive  order  last  May,  we 
were  about  the  only  people  who  were  complaining  that  it  was  not 
tough  enough.  Most  people  thought  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  workable 
compromise.  But  the  situation  now  has  changed  somewhat,  and  I 
think  there  are  two  key  reasons  for  the  way  the  debate  has  gone. 
One  reason  is  that  the  administration,  especially  beginning  last 
September,  October  when  it  began  talking  about  enhanced  engage- 
ment, began  speaking  with  two  voices.  There  was  not  a  consistent 
policy  any  longer  within  the  administration,  and  we  be^an  to  see 
almost  two  complete — completely  different  camps:  one  side  sort  of 
warning  of  an  economic  apocalypse  if  MFN  was  going  to  be  with- 
drawn; and  the  other  saying  we  had  to  keep  up  the  pressure,  and 
that  trade  relations  would  suffer  if  human  rights  did  not  improve. 

The  other  key  factor  that  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
succession  struggle  looming  in  China  and  the  coming  era  of  Deng 
Xiaoping's  successors.  There  are  some  people  that  say  that  the 
prospect  of  Deng  Xiaoping's  death,  combined  with  the  devolution  of 
power  to  the  provinces  and  the  resurgent  pro-democracy  movement, 
has  heightened  the  leadership's  fear  of  instability,  and  that  the  up- 
surge and  arrests  would  have  happened  anyway  because  of  fears 
of  what  would  happen  and  concern  for  the  leadership's  own  future. 

I  think,  in  fact,  that  if  there  had  not  been  U.S.  pressure,  the 
kinds  of  arrests  that  we  have  seen  might  even  have  been  greater 
and  in  some  ways,  the  pressure  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  prevented  the  human  rights  situation  from  being 
even  worse  than  it  is  now.  But,  I  do  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  happens  in  China  is  not  necessarily  simply  a  result  of 
what  the  United  States  does,  and  it  will  not  necessarily  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  whether  the  United  States  turns  the  pressure  up 
or  down. 

But,  I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  at  least  my  organization,  if 
not  the  whole  human  rights  community,  that  we  do  not  want  to  see 
China's  economic  reforms  rolled  back.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  deep 
freeze  in  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States  because 
we  think  the  exchanges  are  extremely  important.  And  we  do  not 
want  to  make  things  worse  or  lead,  in  any  way,  to  a  deterioration 
of  the  human  rights  situation. 
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But,  we  do  think  that  if  you  lift  all  of  the  pressure  now  and  lift 
the  threat  of  sanctions,  that  we  would  be  giving  the  Chinese  Grov- 
ernment  a  green  light,  as  it  were,  to  round  up  more  dissidents  and 
perhaps  to  halt  negotiations  with  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  on  access  to  prisons.  And  I  think  that  could  be  one 
of  the  single  most  important  human  rights  improvements  that 
could  take  place  in  China. 

We  should  indicate  to  the  Chinese  that  we  are  just  as  prepared 
to  be  tough  on  human  rights,  as  we  are  on  missiles,  on  exports  of 
missile  control  technology,  or  on  textiles.  But,  I  think  we  want  to 
avoid  getting  into  a  game  where  we  would  be  imposing  unmeetable 
sanctions  on  the  Chinese  or  sanctions  which  would  have  disastrous 
economic  consequences  for  the  Chinese,  for  Hong  Kong  or  for  our- 
selves. 

And  I  think  one  way  to  think  about  avoiding  that  is  to  think  of 
raising  tariffs  if  the  Cninese  do  not  meet  the  conditions  by  the  end 
of  May  or  early  June,  and  we  hope  sincerely  that  they  will  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  executive  order.  We  think  the  U.S.  adminis- 
tration should  be  prepared  to  raise  tariff  rates  by  a  small  incre- 
ment, up  to  the  administration  to  determine,  whether  it  is  3  per- 
cent or  5  percent  or  10  percent;  make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  we  would  be  prepared  to  reduce  that  as  they  went 
on  meeting  the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  the  executive  order.  But, 
it  would  be  a  clear  indication  that  we  were  not  facing  an  economic 
apocalypse,  and  yet  that  we  were  maintaining  our  firm  resolve 
about  human  rights. 

I  also  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  U.S.  policy  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  this  regard  if  the  United  States  couched  its 
human  rights  concerns  in  an  international  human  rights  frame- 
work, and  not  just  in  terms  of  an  extension  of  American  values. 
And  it  would  be  extremely  important  for  the  United  States  to,  in 
fact,  become  a  party  to  the  various  international  human  rights 
agreements  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  Chinese  become  a  mem- 
ber of.  And  the  most  important  one  that  is  left  unratified  at  this 
moment  is  the  international  covenant  on  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights,  which  is  a  particular  concern  to  many  of  the  countries 
in  Asia. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  two  brief  comments  on  Indonesia  and 
Korea,  and  I  will  leave  Vietnam  for  questions  aflerwards.  On  Indo- 
nesia, I  think  we  have  an  example  of  a  country  where  unilateral 
pressure  linked  to  trade  sanctions  actually  worked.  For  the  last  8 
months,  beginning  at  the  end  of  June,  the  U.S.  trade  representa- 
tive essentially  gave  Indonesia  8  months  to  improve  the  situation 
of  worker  rights  in  Indonesia  or  face  a  revocation  of  benefits  ex- 
tended to  Indonesia  under  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
Program,  or  GSP. 

After  the  8  months  were  almost  up  and  after  sustained  pressure 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  Indonesia,  in  fact,  did  make  a  number  of 
small,  but  nevertheless  important,  changes  which  may  lay  the 
groundwork  for  improved  worker  rights.  We  think  that  the  pres- 
sure should  have  been  kept  up  until  you  could  actually  see  whether 
those  changes  were  going  to  be  enforced  or  not.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  USTR's  office  has  given  Indonesia  effectively  6  months, 
but  has — and  then  there  will  oe  another  assessment  of  the  condi- 
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tion  of  worker  rights.  But  effectively,  the  USTR's  office  has  said 
that  the  review  of  its  labor  rights  practices — the  review  of  Indo- 
nesia's labor  rights  practices  has  been  suspended. 

We  think  that  these — this  review  of  worker  rights  needs  to  be 
taken  extremely  seriously  and  the  6-nionth  assessment  in  August 
needs  to  be  taken  seriously,  because  as  I  have  listed  in  the  testi- 
mony, there  are  a  number  of  remaining  concerns  where  worker 
rights  are  being  extremely  seriously  violated,  even  as  we  speak, 
particularly  with  regard  to  military  interference  in  the  resolution 
of  labor  disputes  and  the  treatment  of  people  who  have  been  trying 
to  form  an  independent  union  in  Indonesia. 

On  Korea,  let  me  just  say  that  Korea,  especially  in  the  context 
of  the  China  debate,  has  often  been  cited  as  a  country  where  eco- 
nomic development  was  only  possible  under  the  administration  of 
a  strong,  authoritarian  government.  And  only  after  economic  devel- 
opment was  allowed  to  proceed,  was  the  country  able  to  transform 
itself  into  a  more  open  society.  In  fact,  one  thing  that  is  critical  to 
remember  is  that  Koreans  today,  who  are  extremely  proud  of  hav- 
ing elected  Kim  II  Sung  as  the  democratically  elected  civilian  Presi- 
dent, say  that  that  democratization  process  would  not  have  hap- 
pened as  fast  had  it  not  been  for  international  pressure  in  general, 
and  American  pressure  in  particular.  And  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  as  we — as  we  think  about  China. 

I  think  I  will  save  my — the  rest  of  my  remarks  for  questions.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  about  Asian  in  general 
and  the  human  rights  situation  there. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Jones  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Let  me  begin  first  with 
Mr.  Albrecht.  In  your  statement,  you  note  that  we  face  strong  com- 
petition from  the  EC,  Japan  and  other  ASEAN  countries  in  our 
quest  for  market  share  within  Southeast  Asia.  How  should  we,  in 
your  opinion,  respond  to  that  competition? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  programs.  First  of  all, 
I  believe  that  from  an  overall  policy  point  of  view  that  we  need  to 
make  clear  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  very  interested  and  very 
supportive  of  the  aspirations  of  the  ASEAN  countries.  I  think  that 
the  fact  that  President  Clinton  met  with  President  Suharto,  I  think 
the  very  fact  of  having  the  leaders  meeting  in  Seattle,  and  then 
subsequently — or  at  the  same  time,  the  inauguration  of  the  US- 
ASEAN  alliance  for  mutual  growth,  this  kind  of  high-level  atten- 
tion to  ASEAN.  This  should  include  visits.  We  have  had  visits  by 
the  ASEAN  leaders.  There  should  be  visits  to  the  United  States  by 
all  of  them.  There  should  be  as  many  visits.  And,  obviously,  Presi- / 
dent  Clinton  will  be  going  to  Indonesia.  This  kind  of  attention  is 
item  number  one. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  need — and  fortunately  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  beginning  to  take  a  very  strong  role  in  this — a  very 
sharp  focus  on  ASEAN  as  one  of  the  top  export  markets  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  designated  Indonesia  as  a  big  emerging 
market.  Our  argument  would  be  there  are  many  other  excellent 
markets  there,  too.  And  certainly,  we  need  that  kind  of  support. 
That  would  probably  include  support  from  the  EX/IM  Bank  and 
from  other  U.S.  Government  programs. 
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The  third  element  is  a  very  active  program  of  the  Council,  which 
you  are  aware  of,  and  that  is  the  tours  of  the  U.S.  Ambassadors 
Dack  to  the  United  States  to  point  out  to  American  business  the 
tremendous  opportunities  in  ASEAN.  And  secondly,  of  course,  we 
have — Council  also  organizes  tours  of  the  ASEAN  Ambassadors  to 
go  around  the  country  to  point  out  the  obvious  advantages  that 
they  see  in  US-ASEAN  business.  So,  I  think  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion, direct  promotion  of  the  U.S.  competitive  position  is  very  im- 
portant. 

There  are  some — there  is  a  situation,  however,  which  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  that  is  the  degree  to  which  the  United  States  pur- 
sues a  unilateral  course  in  terms  of  exerting  pressure  on  the 
ASEAN  countries.  This,  if  it  is  not  done  with  a  lot  of  support  from 
our  other  trading  partners  and  our  competitors,  risks  a  situation 
in  which,  shall  we  put  it  very  simply,  that  the  United  States  is  put- 
ting intolerable  political  pressure  or  very  strong  political  pressure. 
Our  competitors  come  in  and  say,  look,  our  equipment,  our  prod- 
ucts are  just  as  good.  We  are  not  trjdng  to  embarrass  you  publicly. 
Please  give  the  job  to  our  companies.  That  happens  and  it  loses  the 
American  business,  loses  American  jobs. 

So,  I  think  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  we  need  to  perhaps 
work  with  our  competitors  if  we  are  working,  as  Sidney  said,  in  a 
situation  where  there  is  some  common  ground.  If  you  have  an 
international  approach  or  an  approach  through  the  United  Nations 
through  this,  rather  than  direct  unilateral  pressure  or  the  threat 
of  U.S.  trade  sanctions,  this  would  moderate  any  ability  of  our  com- 
petitors to  come  in  and  argue  that  we  were  oeing  unreasonable; 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reasonable.  So  those  are  some  of 
the  competitive  elements. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Let  me  just  follow  up  on  that  for  a  second.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  your  testimony  that  said  to  we  should  not  have  unilat- 
eral attempts  to  punish,  etc.? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  about  multilateral  attempts? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Well,  I  would  say  that  if  it  were  a  question  of — 
and  I — if  there  was  a  country  that  was  so  out  of  line  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies,  either  in  the  region  or  in  the  world,  felt 
that  it  was  time  for  economic  sanctions  or  something  like  that,  that 
that  is  the  appropriate  approach.  And  I  think,  obviously,  it  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  would  sav,  that  if  you  have  a  huge  countrv 
like  China,  which  is  a  huge  market,  I  am  not  aware  of  very  much 
indication  that  other  of  our  allies,  also  trade  partners,  would  be 
prepared  to  pull  MFN  away — I  have  not  heard  that — from  China 
because  of  human  rights.  So  that  there  is  a  situation  where  if  there 
is  a  worldwide — or  if  the  country  concerned  feels  that  there  is 
international  pressure  and  there  is  no — ^in  essence,  no  alternative 
sources  or  no  alternative  partners  with  which  they  could  cooperate, 
then  I  would — I  would  believe  that  they  would  be  quite  concerned 
and  began  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  that  international  pressure. 

So,  I  think  fundamentally  that  is  more  effective 

Mr.  Ackerman.  But,  what 

Mr.  Albrecht  [continuing].  If  you  can — if  whoever  it  is  can  ar- 
range that  kind  of  worldwide  pressure. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  ask  this.  Is  what  you  are  saying,  if  there 
was  an  international  expression  of  discontent  with  China's  human 
rights  agenda  or  practices,  and  that  were  going  to  translate  itself 
into  a  boycott  of  China,  economically  somehow,  that  China  would 
then  see  the  error  of  its  ways  and  change  its  human  rights  prac- 
tices? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Yes,  I  think  that  is — I  think  that  is  correct.  I 
think  that — I  also  think  that  is  a  very  theoretical  prospect  at  this 
point.  Because,  I  am — I  have  a  sense  that  many  of  our  trading 
partners 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  long  would  it  take 

Mr.  Albrecht  [continuing].  Would  not  be  linking  the  current  sit- 
uation on  human  rights  to  trade  sanctions,  and  they  would  be  per- 
haps arguing  that  engagement — continued  engagement  is  a  wiser 
course  to  advance  human  rights. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  us  assume  that  they  do  not  put  that  argu- 
ment forward,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Let  us  just  do  away 
with  that  argument.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  take  for 
China  to  come  around?  Let  us  say  the  U.N.  voted  this  afternoon 
that  we  are  all  going  to  boycott  China  somehow  economically. 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Well,  I — again,  this  is  a  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  it  be  in  terms  of 

Mr.  Albrecht.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  Days?  Weeks?  Years?  Millennia? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  It  might — it  might  very  well  be  years,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  the  internal — the  action,  necessarily,  would  be 
to  that.  It  is  very  hypothetical  because — I  cannot  give  an  answer 
to  it  because  it — ^to  me,  it  is  a  very  theoretical  question  because  I 
do  not  think  it  would  ever  get  to  that  point 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Almost  the  entire 

Mr.  Albrecht  [continuing].  Where  you  would  have — suddenly 
have  a  vote.  But,  I  would  imagine  that,  you  know,  there  would  be 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  China  facing  up  to  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. And  I  do  not — the  initial  reaction  might  be  one  of  hunkering 
down. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Almost  the  entire  Western  world  has  economi- 
cally boycotted  North  Korea.  I  guess  it  is  48  years  we  are  waiting, 
and  they  do  not  have  nearly  the  resources  of  China.  I  mean,  it  is 
not 

Mr.  Albrecht,  You  raised  an  interesting  point, 

Mr.  Ackerman,  Ms.  Jones,  in  your  testimony,  you  bring  us  the 
proposition  of  not  imposing  MFN,  but  substituting  instead  an  in- 
cremental raising  of  tariffs  in  order  to  motivate  China.  But,  you 
caution  that,  I  believe,  this  be  done  by  executive  order  and  that  it 
be  not  strong  enough  to  inflict  severe  damage  on  either  China  or 
ourselves.  Is  that 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  See,  what  happens  is  that  we — most  people 
when  they  say — when  they  talk  of  revoking  MFN  think  that  auto- 
matically that  means  that  the  tariff  schedules  will  revert  to  Smoot- 
Hawley  or  whatever,  and  that  there  will  be  a  35  percent  or  an  80 
percent  rise  in  tariffs  depending  on  what  product  you  are  talking 
about.  And,  in  fact,  because  China  is  not  a  member  of  GATT,  the 
President  can  impose  any  kind  of  tariff  schedule  he  wants.  And  you 
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could,  by  executive  order,  just  raise  tariffs  across  the  board  by,  as 
I  said,  3  percent  or  5  percent  or  whatever. 

And  I  think — I  think  you  could — ^you  could — let  me  step  back  a 
moment  and  say  imposing  sanctions  at  all  is  nobody's  preferred  al- 
ternative. What  you  would  like  to  do  is  to  have  China  make  the — 
take  the  necessary  steps  so  you  could  avoid  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions. But  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  threat  credible,  I  think  you 
have  to  make  it  less  onerous  than  the  full  reversion  to  Smoot- 
Hawley. 

And  as  long  as  China  believes  that  the  impact  would  be  disas- 
trous, both  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  itself  and  Hong 
Kong,  I  think  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  never,  in  fact,  revoke  Most-Favored-Nation  status.  So  if  you  de- 
fine it  in  smaller  terms,  you  make  the  threat  more  credible,  and 
you  have  to  be  willing  to  impose  it  as  well. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN,  I  am  having  trouble  understanding  the  effective- 
ness of  that.  Do  it  in  smaller  increments  so  it  does  not  hurt. 

Ms.  Jones.  But,  it  is  still 

Mr,  AcKERMAN.  And  I  mean  in  the  exercise  business.  I  am  cer- 
tainly no  expert  at  that,  they  say  no  pain,  no  gain. 

Ms.  Jones.  Well,  there  would  be  some  pain  clearly.  There  would 
be  some  pain,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  keep  it  so  small  that  it 
would  have  no  impact  whatsoever.  But  iust 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Well,  it  is  almost  like  my  mother  saying  to  me 
that  if  I  do  not  do  thus  and  such,  I  am  only  going  to  get  two  scoops 
of  ice  cream  for  dessert, 

Ms,  Jones,  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  the  last  3  years  and 
every  time  there  was — the  Chinese  Grovernment  thought  that  there 
was  actually  a  key  decision  coming  up  on  MFN,  they  did  some- 
thing, whetner  it  was  release  of  prisoners,  or  open  the  dialogue 
with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  something. 
And  it  was  only  that  kind  of  economic  pressure  that  brought  about 
results.  And  that  is  why  I  think 

Mr,  Ackerman.  I  thought  it  was  only  pressure  by  the  human 
rights  community  on  moral  ground 

Ms.  Jones.  We  tried. 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  Is  what  you  said  before.  As  I  jotted 
down,  the  only  reason  that  they  progressed  is  because  of  inter- 
national pressure. 

Ms.  Jones.  Pressure,  yes.  And  especially  economic  pressure. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  is  also  economic  interest. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  I  mean,  I  think  it  is — it  is  very  clearly  economic 
interest.  But  the  international  pressure,  I  was  referring  to  was  eco- 
nomic interest. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  the  human  rights  conditions,  in  your  opin- 
ion, within  those  areas  of  China  that  have  a  freer  system  of  trade, 
a  more  open  market  process,  more  disposed  to  have  fewer  human 
rights  problems  than  in  other  places  in  China? 

Ms.  Jones.  No.  In  fact,  we  have  looked  into  that  very  carefully. 
You  can  even  take  the  city  of  Shanghai,  which  is  experiencing  a 
major  economic  boom  now.  That  has  had  one  of  the  most  severe 
crackdowns  over  the  last  year  of  any  place  in  China,  partly  because 
you  have  had  more  intellectual  ferment  there  and  more  fear  that 
dissidents  will  somehow  undermine  the  local  party  structure.  Also 
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in  Guangdong  and  Fujian,  there  are — there  is  not  indication  that 
the  controls  exerted  by  the  state  are  any  less  onerous  than 
those 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Can  you  flesh  that  out  for  me?  You  say  more  in- 
tellectual activity? 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  There  is — for  example,  in  Shanghai,  over  the 
last  year  and  2  or  3  months,  there  have  been  efforts  by  dissidents, 
both  to  create  a — something  called  the  Shanghai  club  for  the  study 
of  human  rights  and  to  draft — there  were  many  Shanghai  residents 
who  were  involved  in  the  drafting  of  a  peace  charter,  looking  to 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Why  is  that  happening  there,  rather  than  other 
places  in  China? 

Ms.  Jones,  I  am  not  sure.  It  may  be  because  there  is  a  stronger 
university  community  in  Shanghai  and  in  Beijing.  !t  may  have  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more  access  to  outside  information. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  there  some  kind  of  a  correlation  between  those 
areas  that  have  a  freer  economic  climate  that  somehow  spawns 
more  outward  expression  of  individual  liberties  and  concerns? 

Ms.  Jones.  No.  I  think  what  there  is  though 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Challenges  to  the  intellectual  community? 

Ms.  Jones.  What  there  is  greater  access  to  information,  very 
clearly,  in  both  Beijing  and  Shanghai;  to  some  extent,  in 
Guangdong.  And  access  to  information  is  something  that  residents 
in  those  areas  can  get  on  their  own.  It  does  not  lessen  the  efforts 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  impose  very  strict — very  strict  con- 
trols on  that  information  and  it  does  not  effect  their  determination 
to  crackdown  on  any  expressions  of  dissent  in  those  areas.  But 
there  is  greater  access  to  information  and  there  is  greater  ferment; 
yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  have  not  drawn  any  nexus  between  the  eco- 
nomic activity- 


Ms.  Jones.  There  is  no- 


Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  And  the  access 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  I  have 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  To  information. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  have  drawn  a  correlation  between  greater  economic 
activity  and  greater  access  to  information.  That  is  clearly  there; 
greater  contacts  with  the  outside,  more  exchanges  and  so  on.  But 
there  is  not  a  nexus  between  a  greater  liberalization  of  government 
policy  in  those  areas  because  of  greater  economic  development.  In 
fact,  quite  the  opposite.  It  is 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  actions  spur  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  trying  to  think  through  a  scheme  or  a  sys- 
tem of  having  that  increased  intellectual  activity  and  expression  of 
individual  liberties  spread  throughout  an  entire  region 

Ms.  Jones.  But,  you  also 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  If,  indeed,  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  economic  activities  and  that  expression.  Even  though  the 
expression  results  in  a  countervailing  power,  if  you  will,  a  reaction 
by  the  government,  at  least  there  is  an  establishment  in  the  minds 
of  people,  some  kind  of  reasoning  and  thought  process  that  individ- 
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ual  liberties  are  something  that  they  should  be  thinking  of  and  ex- 
pressing. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  would  just  add  to  that  that  in  many  of  the  southern 
coastal  provinces  and  much  of  the  southern  coastal  province — pro- 
vincial area,  you  also  have  some  of  the  worst  human  rights  viola- 
tions being  committed,  not  against  the  intellectuals,  but  against 
the — as  I  mentioned  in  the  testimony,  against  workers  coming  into 
those  areas  from  rural  villages  a  long  distance  away.  And  those 
people  are  facing  no  civil  rights  whatsoever  because  their  residency 
registration  is  basically  left  behind  in  the  village.  So,  their  access 
to  education,  their  access  to  medical  treatment  and  so  on  is  effec- 
tively denied  them.  They  are  almost — it  is  as  though  they  almost 
become  nonpersons. 

And  we  have  seen  through  some  of  these  fires  in  Xingjiang  and 
the  Special  Economic  Zone  where  fires  have  completely  consumed 
a  toy  factory,  for  example;  that  the  whole  situation  of  worker  rights 
in  this  area  is  grim,  really  grim.  And  the  economic  development 
has,  in  fact,  exacerbated  some  of  these  problems,  rather  than  im- 
prove them.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  economic  development  is  not 
a  good  idea.  It  is  and  should  be  encouraged.  But  there  are  some 
very  clear  negative  consequences. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  tell  you  where  I  am  coming  from  so  we 
can  discuss  this  on  the  same  plane.  I  believe  that  with  the  addition 
of  the — the  additional  challenges  of  free  trade  and  competition,  and 
the  establishing  of  business  and  commerce,  and  communication 
with  people  from  the  outside,  comes  a  creativity  awareness  in  the 
minds  of  people,  no  matter  how  long  they  might  have  been  de- 
prived of  those  kinds  of  opportunities.  And  when  people  start 
thinking  and  planning  for  themselves,  you  have  the  seeds  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  forming,  even  in  its  embryonic  stage. 

If,  indeed,  a  people  were  completely  docile  and  subservient  to  the 
will  of  a  government,  that  government  would  not  have  to  resort  to 
violations  of  anybody's  human  rights  because  there  would  be  no 
challenge.  The  challenge — the  human  rights  violations  only  occur 
when  there  are  challenges  to  authority.  And  you  do  not  get  chal- 
lenges to  authority  imless  people  think  that  they  have  a  better 
idea,  and  are  thinking  freely  and  clearly,  and  have  the  ability  to 
do  that  and  express  that. 

And  I  believe  that  in  many  instances,  you  do  not  have  democracy 
take  root  just  by  virtue  of  somebody  saying  it  is  now  a  democracy 
and  let  us  have  an  election,  unless  you  have  democratic  institutions 
upon  which  to  fall  back. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  wholeheartedly  believe  that  as  well,  and  believe 
that  those  changes  are  coming  in  China.  I  also  believe  they  are 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  come  to  fruition.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  what  happens  to  the  people  whose 
rights  are  being  abused  now,  as — in  reaction  to  government  fear  of 
social  unrest  and  instability.  We — and  there  has  got  to  be  some 
kind  of  effort  now  to  help  those  people.  And  that  is  why  some  of 
the  conditions  of  the  President 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  do  not  disagree  on  that. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  But  let  me  ask  you  this  question  and  then  we 
will  all  get  into  the  fray,  I  think.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
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easy,  easier  or  more  difficult  for  the  Government  of  China  after 
1997?  Let  us  presume  it  is  1998  now.  Would  they  have  an  easy 
time  cracking  down  on  freedom  of  expression  and  reducing  or  vio- 
lating human  rights  of  people  in  Hong  Kong?  That  is  another  prob- 
lem. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  there  is  real  serious  concern  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  Hong  Kong  after  1997,  particularly  on 
freedom  of  expression  issues. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Right.  But  the  government  would  have  a  much 
more  difficult  time  in  Hong  Kong  right  now  than  it  might  have  in 
some  other  place  within  China  of  controlling  people.  People  of  Hong 
Kong,  I  am  saying,  would  be  more  outspolcen  and  insistent  upon 
their  rights.  They  would  probably  get  stepped  on  if  that  was  the 
government's  intent. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes,  I  think  they  would.  I  agree  up  to  a  point  that 
residents  of  Hong  Kong  who  have  not  lived  under  a  system  of  very 
strict  authoritarian  control  would  be  far  more  likely  to  resist  efforts 
to  control  them,  than  people  in  the  remote  part  of  Xinyuan,  for  ex- 
ample. But,  nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  very  high  on  the 
agenda  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Hong  Kong  in  1997. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  No,  I  am  not  disagreeing.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  within  Hong  Kong,  even  without  the  legal  structure 
for  it  over  all  of  these  years,  you  still  have  the  establishment  of 
democratic  institutions  upon  which  a  free  people  use  to  fall  back 
upon  in  times  of  crises.  And  that  is  the  guarantor,  people  believing 
they  are  free  and  able  to  make  those  decisions  that  keep  nations — 
keep  nations  free. 

Arid  the  reason  that  that  exists  in  Hong  Kong — unless  you  can 
tell  me  a  different  reason — the  reason  that  that  exists  in  Hong 
Kong  to  that  degree,  and  not  so  many  other  places  on  mainland 
China,  is  basically  an  outgrowth  of  the  different  economic  system, 
however  you  want  to  verbalize  it:  that  freedom,  that  interlocking 
commercialism  between  people  in  the  outside  world  and  people  in 
themselves. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  There  is  no  question  that  a  greater  opening  of 
China  to  freer  markets  and  so  on  is  ultimately  a  good  thing  to  pro- 
mote. But,  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  only  thing  to  promote.  We  have 
got  to  figure  out  what  we  deal  with — how  we  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  that  change. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  We  have  no  agenda  differences  there.  The  only 
thing  is  when  it  comes  to  pulling  the  final  switch  in  policies,  where 
things  start  going  wrong,  do  we  disengage  from  China? 

Ms.  Jones.  But,  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  think  my  suggestion  is 
a  question  of  disengagement  at  all.  I  would  be — I  would  be  horri- 
fied of  the  prospect  of  disengagement.  Because,  I  think  in  many 
other  situations,  we  have  seen  sanctions  imposed  in  other  spheres, 
such  as  textiles  and  proliferation,  and  it  has  not  affected  other 
spheres.  I  do  think  our  relationship  with  China  is  extremely  com- 
plex and  I  do  not  think  human  rights 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Well,  just  think  what  would  happen  if  we  deny 
China  MFN. 

Ms.  Jones.  As  I  say,  if  we  denied  it  in  the  sense  of  just  raising 
a  small  incremental  tariff,  I  think  the  Chinese  would  be  extremely 
angry.   I  think  they  might  take  some  retaliatory  action  against 
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some  U.S.  businesses,  but  proportional.  And  I  think  that  they 
would — I  think  that,  in  fact,  what  they  would  probably  do  is  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  executive  order  before  they  actually 
took  any  kind  of  retaliation.  I  think  they  would  act  in  their  own 
economic  interest  first. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Albrecht. 

Mr.  Albrecht.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  the  problem  would  be  that 
to  do  something  to  raise  tariffs,  whether  it  is  3  percent  or  5  percent 
or  more,  is  a  major  political  act  in  itself.  It  is  a  major  political  act 
against  China  because  it  is,  in  essence,  principle  removing  MFN. 
Ajid  I  think  that — since  a  lot  of  this  problem,  I  think,  is  a  problem 
of  principle  and  a  problem  of  Chinese  sovereignty  and  so  forth,  that 
we  would  get — maybe  we  would  get  the  worst  of  all  worlds.  We  will 
have  created  a  big  political  problem  with  China  for  this  type  of  ac- 
tion. And  it  would  not  really  put  that  much  pressure  perhaps  on 
China  from  an  economic  point  of  view;  therefore,  not  encouraging 
them  to  do  very  much. 

So,  I  am  very  sympathetic  with — I  think  where  Sidney  is  heading 
with  this,  to  try  to  do  something  which  will  keep  the  pressure  up 
on  the  Chinese,  but  which  will  not  destroy  the  relationship.  I  guess 
my  feeling,  looking  at  the  trade  side,  would  be  that  there  are 
many — ^there  are  many  areas  where,  fi-om  a  practical  point  of 
view — there  may  be  others,  you  mentioned  textiles — but  there  is  a 
whole  range  of  trade  issues  perhaps  with  China,  where  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  a  good  relationship  or  we  are  continually  to 
be  concerned  over  human  rights,  may  be  that  hangs  somewhere  in 
the  balance. 

But,  my  preference,  you  know,  really  would  be,  as  Dr.  Sigur  said, 
for  the  diplomatic  efforts  and  the  international  worldwide  view  of 
this,  so  that  the  Chinese  could  be  seen — ^within  China,  the  leader- 
ship would  say,  well,  look,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
this.  And  in  our  broad  interest,  and  because  of  the  concern  of  the 
international  community,  and  because  of  our  desire  to  maintain 
good  relations  throughout  the  world,  that  we  will,  you  know,  take 
this  into  account.  But,  we  are  basically  doing  it  for  our  own  rea- 
sons. 

I  think  they  have  to  have  a  situation  in  which  they  make  these 
changes  for  their  own  economic  benefit.  That  goes  back  to  the  fact 
that  unless  you  have  a  united  front  of  Japan  and  the  European 
Community,  cutting  off,  you  know,  relations  or  putting  real  pres- 
sure on  China,  this  kind  of  pressure,  this  kind  of  linkage  of  MFN 
is  not  going  to  work. 

And  I  think  there  is  a — there  would  be  another  major  con- 
sequence of  even  this  so-called  3  percent  or  5  percent  derogation 
from  MFN,  is  that  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world  would 
say  here  is  another  example  of  U.S.  unilateralism.  We  cannot  view 
the  United  States  as  a  reliable  partner  because  something  we 
might  do  internally  could  trigger  U.S.  concern,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  act  to  put  some  kind  of  sanctions  upon 
it.  So,  it — I  am  concerned  about — I  do  not  think  that  that  3  to  5 
percent  solution  is  really  practical. 

Ms.  Jones.  Can  I  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Sure.  That  is  why  you  are  here. 
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Ms.  Jones.  It  is  that  I  think  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
both  the  European  union,  as  well  as  Japan,  are  beginning  to  think 
more  in  terms  of  aid  conditionality  policies  more  generally.  And  up 
to  now,  it  has  been  difficult  to  think  of  the  European  union  either 
collectively  or  through  its  individual  members  actually  taking  any 
stance  on  China,  particularly  because  they  see  China  as  well  as 
such  a  great  market. 

But  the  European  parliament  has  recently  taken  on  some  addi- 
tional budgetary  powers  and  we  may  actually — and  they  have  been 
the  most  vocal  for  linking  aid  and  human  rights  issues.  And  we  ac- 
tually may  see  some  kind  of  effort  to  look  very  seriously  at  China 
and  other  countries  in  Asia,  not  only  on  aid,  but  on  trade  issues. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  see  it  on  Japan. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Well,  that  is  slightly  different  from  trade. 

Ms.  Jones.  As  I  say,  but  I  think  we  will  see  it  both  on  aid  and 
trade. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  No,  but  I  mean  this  is  an  interesting  question 
and  this  may  be — may  be  a  key  to  some  international  expressions 
of  concern,  that  perhaps  other — as  you  have  mentioned,  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  If  they  are  prepared  to — since  they  have  an  aid 
program,  then  they  can  talk  about  this  in  their  aid  program.  You 
know,  maybe  that — maybe  that  is  something  that  would  be  impres- 
sive to  China.  But,  I  do  not  know  that — that  is  something  that  per- 
haps is  worthy  of  multilateral  diplomacy. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  think — the  only  thing  that  is  interesting  to  think 
about  is  that  there  is  a  value  to  the  good  cop,  bad  cop  effort.  And 
the  United  States  is  very  clearly  the  bad  cop;  no  question.  But,  I 
think  that  because  of  the  situation  we  have  reached  in  the  kind  of 
impasse  with  China,  and  some  other  Asian  countries  as  well,  we 
have  actually  opened  the  door  for  a  number  of  countries  in  the  re- 
gion that  want  to  take  a  higher  profile  on  global  diplornacy,  i.e, 
Japan,  to  come  in  and  play  a  good  cop,  quiet,  private  diplomacy 
role,  that  actually  might  help  resolve  this  before  June. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  that  the  motivation  that  Japan — ^is  that  Ja- 
pan's motivation? 

Ms.  Jones.  Why  should  Japan  want  to  help  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Exactly. 

Ms.  Jones.  And  I  think — ^but  I  think — so  I  think  it  is — I  think 
it  really  is  an  effort  on  the  part — well,  there  are  two  concerns,  I 
think,  that  may  be  motivating  Japan,  if,  in  fact,  Japan  made  any 
moves  in  this  direction.  And  one  would  be  a  desire  to  take  on  a 
greater  leadership  role,  because  the  interests  clearly  are  not  eco- 
nomic. And  the  second  one  is  the  security  implications.  I  think 
Japan  is  worried  about  what  they  perceive  as  growing  military 
power  of  China. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  either  of  you  want  to  address  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  growing  military  power  of  China? 

Ms.  Jones.  Out  of  my  field. 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Also  out  of  mine. 

Ms.  Jones.  So  are  Japanese  remittances. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Any  ideas  on  how  we  motivate  the  North  Kore- 
ans? 

Ms.  Jones.  Now,  it  is  actually  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  for 
us,  because  clearly  North  Korea  has  got  to  have  one  of  the  most 
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abysmal  human  rights  situations  in  the  region.  And  yet,  because 
it  is  such  a  closed  place 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  a  guess,  right? 

Ms.  Jones,  It  is  a  guess.  Because  it  is  such  a  closed  place,  we 
cannot  even  get  any  kind  of  data  that  we  consider  reliable.  Even — 
and  once  you  start  talking  to  defectors,  you  immediately  build  a 
bias.  So,  we  have  not  written  a  report  on  North  Korea  since  1988. 
So  the  answer  is  no,  we  do  not  have  any  guesses  on  how  to  moti- 
vate the  North  Koreans. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  is  hard  to  motivate  them  unless  they  are  en- 
gaged somehow. 

Let  me  thank  both  of  you.  You  have  made  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  our  record  and  to  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  as 
we  look  further  into  our  policies  in  the  region. 

Had  I  not  mentioned  it  before,  Mr.  Leach  has  a  brilliant  state- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  place  in  the  record  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing,  immediately  following  my  almost  brilliant  statement. 
The  staff  told  me  to  say  that. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you,  very  much,  for  inviting  me. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  contribution 
and  your  patience  as  well. 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon  at  2:47  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  Minority,  let  also 
extend  a  welcome  to  our  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses.  I  have 
a  lengthy  statement  which  I  would  like  to  place  into  the  record. 

Last  year  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  South  Asia  Bureau  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  greater  United  States  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Subcontinent.  In  general,  this  renewed  attention  to 
South  Asia  is  welcome.  American  and  indeed  world  interests  in 
promoting  nonprolif eration  and  regional  stability,  economic  reform, 
population  planning,  and  humane  treatment  of  refugees  are  among 
many  important  issues  that  command  our  attention  and  concern. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  conceptualize  an  overall  regional 
approach;  it  is  another  altogether  to  operationalize  it  or  put  in 
into  practice;  still  another  to  consider  questions  of  timing  and 
ripeness;  and  still  another  again  to  establish  strategic  priorities 
among  diverse  policy  objectives.  At  a  minimum,  given  the  numerous, 
controversies  that  have  arisen  over  the  last  year,  some  fine  tuning 
of  U.S.  policy  would  appear  to  be  in  order. 

From  a  Congressional  perspective,  the  most  promising  area  for 
greater  engagement,  both  government  to  government  and  people  to 
people,  is  in  economics.  If  the  Subcontinent  remains  committed  to 
democratic  and  free  market  reforms,  America's  potential  economic 
interests  could  grow  exponentially.  While  Delhi's  sustained 
commitment  to  India's  ongoing  macroeconomic  reforms  could  transform 
the  South  Asian  economic  landscape;  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Bangladesh  and  Nepal  have  also  made  significant 
strides  toward  the  free  market.  On  the  whole,  the  opportunities 
for  American  business  in  South  Asia  have  never  been  brighter. 

More  troublesome  are  the  credible  reports  of  very  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  throughout  the  region,  particularly  in 
the  disputed  territory  of  Kashmir.  Most  worrisome  of  all  is  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of 
delivery  in  the  context  of  Indo-Pakistani  rivalry. 

With  regard  to  human  rights,  this  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  reflect  common-sense  American  concerns  to  the  world.  Yet  this 
body  would  be  wise  to  proceed  with  care  and  sensitivity.  American 
moral  authority  is  substantial,  but  not  absolute.  Our  economic  and 
political  influence  is  in  some  instances  considerable,  but  not 
where  core  sovereignty  issues  or  vital  national  interests  are 
perceived  to  be  at  stake.  In  the  end,  multilateral  approaches  that 
leverage  our  principled  position  on  human  rights  —  while  using 
bilateral  aid  to  strengthen  the  numerous  voices  for  societal  change 
from  within  —  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  South  Asian 
context . 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  U.S.  policy  context  for 
the  Administration's  request  for  assistance  to  South  Asia.'   I 
am  happy  to  be  joined  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Assistant  Administrator  for  Asia  and  the  Near  East, 
Margaret  Carpenter. 

United  States  Goals 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the  Administration  is  proposing  to 
bring  our  international  assistance  programs  more  in  line  with 
the  realities  of  the  post  Cold  War  world.   That  world  has 
changed  rapidly  and  profoundly.   The  Peace,  Prosperity  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994  is  intended  to  focus  the  efforts  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  most  important 
international  challenges.   These  include  the  threat  of  regional 
conflicts,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  means  of  delivery,  overpopulation,  environmental 
degradation,  narcotics  trafficking,   and  terrorism. 

These  challenges  are  of  direct  relevance  in  South  Asia  and 
shape  our  relationship  with  that  region.   Our  proposals  for 
assistance  for  South  Asia  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  are  designed  to  support  our  goals  there. 
These  goals  include: 

o   Promoting  peace  and  stability  by  pursuing 

non-proliferation,  regional  security,  and  arms  control; 

o   Building  democracy  and  assisting  countries  undergoing  a 
transition  to  democracy; 

o   Promoting  prosperity  in  the  region,  and  in  the  United 

States,  by  generating  growth  and  promoting  our  exports  to 
the  region;  and 

o    Supporting  sustainable  development. 
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South  Asia  has  been  a  showplace  for  development  programs 
and  techniques.   In  Bangladesh,  the  Grameen  Bank  is  helping 
tens  of  thousands  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty.   USAID  has 
brought  together  U.S.  and  Indian  entrepreneurs  to  develop  and 
exploit  technologies  for  agriculture,  creating  thousands  of 
jobs.   Advances  in  family  planning,  particularly  in  Bangladesh, 
hold  out  the  promise  that  the  cycle  of  poverty  can  be  broken. 

Promoting  Peace  Through  Enhancing  Regional  Security 

Preventing  conflict  and  reducing  tensions  is  key  to  our 
whole  approach  to  South  Asia.   The  Administration's  global  goal 
of  promoting  peace  has  obvious  intrinsic  value.   Beyond  that, 
however,  the  potential  for  nuclear  conflict  makes  the 
prevention  of  war  essential  for  achievement  of  our  other  goals 
in  the  region.   Tensions,  particularly  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  continue  at  a  high  level.   South  Asians  are  aware  of 
the  threat  they  face.   They  recognize  the  United  States  as  the 
outside  power  best  able  to  help  them  reduce  tensions  and 
resolve  their  differences.   However,  to  be  an  effective  friend 
of  the  region,  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  balanced 
approach.   This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
India-Pakistan  rivalry.   Unfortunately,  our  positions  in  that 
regard  have  sometimes  been  misunderstood  in  the  region. 

Our  strategy  to  promote  peace  in  the  region  recognizes  the 
deep  reservoir  of  suspicion  and  hostility  between  India  and 
Pakistan.   The  dispute  over  Kashmir  is  at  the  heart  of  their 
differences,  but  other  issues  also  divide  them.   These  tensions 
can  be  magnified  by  each  country's  domestic  political  process. 
A  key  component  of  our  approach  is  to  help  reduce  tensions 
between  the  two  countries  through  practical,  incremental 
measures. 

In  extensive  bilateral  meetings  with  India  and  Pakistan  we 
have  sought  to  help  them  focus  on  specific  issues  and  ways  to 
resolve  differences.   We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
leadership  of  India  and  Pakistan  as  we  undertake  further 
initiatives  this  year.   This  may  include  a  multilateral  process 
to  promote  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  regional 
security,  which  both  India  and  Pakistan  already  accept  in 
principle. 

We  were  encouraged  when  India  and  Pakistan's  Foreign 

Secretaries  met  on  January  1.   Their  last  meeting  was  in  August 

of  1992.   High  level  talks  should  continue.   The  two  sides  need 

to  look  for  effective  ways  to  resolve  specific  problems  — 

such  as  demilitarizing  the  Siachen  Glacier.   We  remain  ready  to 

assist,  as  appropriate,  if  both  parties  believe  that  would  be 
useful . 
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More  broadly,  we  believe  that  our  assistance  programs  in 
South  Asia,  which  are  devoted  to  promoting  prosperity,  building 
democracy  and  supporting  sustainable  development,  will  lead  to 
greater  economic  and  political  stability.   This,  in  turn,  will 
increase  the  confidence  and  willingness  of  countries  in  the 
region  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  resolve  their 
differences.   While   this  formulation  has  been  used  many  times 
before,  it  remains  valid. 

Our  budget  request  for  assistance  to  South  Asia  contains 
only  small  amounts  for  military  training,  and  nothing  at  ^11 
for  purchases  of  military  equipment.   Much  of  the  funding  for 
training  goes  to  programs  in  Bangladesh,  Nepal,  and  Sri  Lanka 
to  further  our  human  rights  and  democratization  objectives.   In 
fact,  in  Sri  Lanka  we  have  initiated  through  the  IMET  program  a 
pilot  training  program  to  elevate  respect  by  the  military  for 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Economic  Reform.  Growth,  and  Opportunities  for  U.S.  Business 

There  is  broad  recognition  in  South  Asia  of  the  need  to 
continue  economic  reforms.   These  have  begun  to  energize  the 
economies  of  the  region,  resulting  in  accelerated  growth  and 
increased  foreign  investment.'  Last  week  in  India,  Finance 
Minister  Manmohan  Singh's  annual  budget  address  confirmed  that 
the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Rao  remains  dedicated  to 
reform.   In  the  less  than  three  years  since  the  reform  program 
began,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  acceleration  of  foreign 
investment  in  India.   Reforms  in  Sri  Lanka  have  had  similar 
results.   Bangladesh  and  Nepal  have  also  adopted  reforms, 
although  not  yet  as  far-reaching.   In  Pakistan,  the  newly 
formed  Bhutto  government  has  taken  additional  steps  to 
stabilize  the  economy  and  to  launch  needed  social  action 
programs.   In  all  these  countries,  one  of  our  primary  goals  has 
been  to  stimulate  economic  growth  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  private  sector. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  developments  will  bring  a 
better  life  to  millions  of  people  in  South  Asia.   As  our  global 
economic  policy  objectives  recognize,  what  is  good  for  other 
countries  is  also  good  for  the  United  States.   As  the  economies 
of  South  Asia  have  opened  up,  so  have  the  opportunities  for 
U.S.  companies  selling  U.S.  goods  or  making  investments  in  the 
region  which  lead  to  more  U.S.  exports. 

Our  economic  relationship  with  India  expanded  rapidly  in 
1993.   The  value  of  U.S.  investment  proposals  approved  by  the 
Indian  Government  last  year  was  greater  than  investment  flows 
in  all  the  years  since  independence.   I  am  certain  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  in  the  region  will  grow  at  an  increasing  pace. 
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The  continuing  Indian  economic  reforms  are  leading  to 
increased  willingness  by  U.S.  business  to  pursue  commercial 
opportunities  there.   Twenty  percent  of  all  Indian  exports  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S.  is  the  largest  source  of 
foreign  investment  and  commercial  technology  for  India.   The 
Commerce  Department  has  designated  India  as  one  of  the  ten  big 
emerging  markets  in  the  world.   India  will  receive  special 
attention  as  we  formulate  our  worldwide  export  strategy. 

Democratization 

Building  democracy  is  one  of  the  primary  global  objectives 
of  the  Administration.   It  has  been  described  by  the  President 
as  "...the  best  strategy  to  ensure  our  security  and  build  a 
durable  peace."   Our  programs  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  gain  a  great  deal  of  attention  because  they  are 
part  of  major  political  reform  efforts  in  those  countries. 
However,  democratization  is  making  progress  in  South  Asia  and 
is  affecting  nearly  as  many  people.   We  are  proud  to  be 
contributing  to  this  development. 

The  people  of  South  Asia  have  taken  the  initiative  to 
reestablish  or  reinforce  democratic  institutions.   Within  the 
past  four  years,  popular  agitation  in  Bangladesh  and  Nepal 
restored  parliamentary  government.   In  Sri  Lanka,  the 
government  has  preserved  democracy  in  the  face  of  continuing 
insurrection  and  major  assassinations.   In  1993  Pakistan 
weathered  a  serious  political  crisis  and  strengthened  its 
democratic  institutions. 

USAID  has  funded  programs  in  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka  and 
Nepal  to  strengthen  legislatures  and  judiciaries,  local 
government,  and  non-government  advocacy  groups.   In  Pakistan, 
USAID  helped  support  the  presence  of  an  election  observers 
mission  provided  by  the  National  Democratic  Institute  at  the 
fall  elections  which  ended  that  country's  serious  political 
crisis.   Certain  programs  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  promote  a  freer  press.   As  I've  already  mentioned,  even 
our  military  training  programs  support  better  observance  of 
human  rights  standards  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Sustainable  Development 

Sustainable  development  depends  on  rapid  and  steady 
economic  growth.   I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  are  working 
to  encourage  economic  reform  to  unleash  the  forces  of  the 
market.   At  the  same  time.  South  Asians  need  to  prevent  their 
gains  from  being  undercut  by  rapid  population  growth,  which 
contributes  to  continuing  poverty,  environmental  degradation, 
and  health  threats. 
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The  fruits  of  economic  growth  must  be  made  available  to  the 
population  as  a  whole,  allowing  increasing  numbers  of  people  to 
escape  poverty.   In  Bangladesh,  the  Grameen  bank  provides  one 
example  of  how  this  can  be  done.   Enhancing  the  technological 
base  of  South  Asian  countries  is  another  important  component  of 
broadening  prosperity.   U.S. -Indian  scientific  and 
technological  cooperation  is  the  largest  such  government  to 
government  program  in  the  world. 

Damage  to  the  environment  in  South  Asia  already  is 
significant.   Sustainable  development  must,  by  definition^ 
involve  protecting  the  environment.   Much  effort  will  be 
required  to  make  sure  that  lifting  the  region  out  of  poverty 
does  not  cause  massive  ecological  harm.   South  Asians  are 
increasingly  sensitive  to  this  danger.   Our  assistance  programs 
seek  to  improve  air  quality,  enhance  energy  efficiency,  and 
preserve  biodiversity. 

Population  growth  is  a  key  issue  for  this  Administration. 
Under  Secretary  Wirth  has  been  explaining  our  approach  with 
great  passion,  according  to  local  papers,  in  lectures  and  town 
meetings  across  the  country  this  week.   Mention  the  phrase 
"population  explosion"  and  chances  are  the  image  that  comes  to 
mind  will  involve  South  Asia..  Population  density  already  is 
very  high  in  South  Asia,  with  1.3  billion  people  living  in  an 
area  half  the  size  of  the  U.S.   Even  more  disturbing,  growth 
rates  in  many  countries  in  the  subcontinent  remain  very  high. 
India's  population  will  reach  one  billion  in  six  years  or 
less.   Our  assistance  programs  seek  to  address  this  issue.   In 
Bangladesh,  Nepal  and  India  we  are  supporting  programs  to 
stabilize  population  growth  through  increased  family  planning. 
Bangladesh  has  already  had  notable  success. 

South  Asian  states  have  long  confronted  serious  infectious 
disease  and  sanitation  problems.   Added  to  that  now  is  a  new 
serious  health  crisis  with  the  rapid  spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS, 
already  apparent  in  India.   Through  its  assistance  programs, 
the  United  States  intends  to  provide  increasing  support  for 
programs  in  South  Asia  to  combat  HIV  infection  and  AIDS. 

Multilateral  Assistance 

It  is  important  not  to  forget  the  key  role  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  in  supporting  U.S.  goals  in 
South  Asia.   They  are  able  to  apply  the  largest  amount  of 
resources  to  promote  economic  policy  reform  in  developing 
countries.   Their  increased  emphasis  on  poverty  reduction  and 
environmental  protection  is  particularly  important  in  South 
Asia.   World  Bank  and  Asia  Development  Bank  support  for  South 
Asia  is  running  at  about  $4.25  billion  annually. 
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The  United  States  works  closely  with  these  institutions, 
seeking  ways  in  which  our  programs  can  best  compliment  each 
other.   The  free  market  reforms,  greater  import  capacity,  and 
more  positive  business  environment  encouraged  by  the  programs 
of  the  multilateral  banks  has  been  very  beneficial  to  U.S. 
industries,  workers,  and  financial  institutions. 

Pakistan 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  my  review  of  particular  goals 
to  discuss  briefly  two  countries  which  present  special  cases. 
The  first  is  Pakistan.   The  President  declared  in  October,  1990 
that,  as  required  by  the  Pressler  Amendment,  he  could  not 
certify  that  Pakistan  did  not  possess  a  nuclear  device.   As  a 
result,  all  military  assistance  and  all  new  economic  assistance 
for  Pakistan  was  ended.   Because  of  funding  already  in  the 
pipeline,  the  economic  assistance  program  has  continued  for 
projects  in  education,  health,  and  the  energy  sector. 
Remaining  funds  will  be  fully  spent  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.   As  you  know,  USAID  has  decided  to  close  its  mission  in 
Pakistan  as  part  of  a  global  restructuring. 

Afghanistan 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  has  deteriorated  markedly 
since  the  January  1  renewal  of  large-scale  fighting  in  Kabul 
and  in  the  north.   The  civil  war  pits  segments  of  the 
government  and  various  armed  factions  against  each  other.   It 
has  devastated  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
generated  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees,  and  killed  or  wounded 
over  11,000  people  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  United  States  has  called  for  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
and  has  successfully  initiated  similar  calls  through  the  United 
Nations.   We  have  asked  regional  states  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
weapons  and  military  supplies  to  Afghan  factions  and  have 
called  on  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
to  do  the  same.   However,  we  are  aware  that  outside  powers, 
ourselves  included,  have  little  influence  on  events  in 
Afghanistan.   It  appears,  tragically,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Afghans  are  intent  on  pursuing  the  bloody  civil  war. 

With  the  breakdown  of  order  and  authority  in  Afghanistan, 
our  bilateral  assistance  program  for  the  people  of  that  country 
has  virtually  ended.   The  USAID  mission  for  Afghanistan, 
located  in  Islamabad  for  the  past  several  years,  is  also 
closing.   We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  continue  multilateral 
assistance  and  support  UN  humanitarian  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  Afghan  people. 
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Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  important  international  challenges 
now  facing  the  United  States  also  face  South  Asia.   However,  as 
I  have  said  in  several  other  fora  recently,  there  is  great 
potential  for  progress  in  the  region.   The  United  States  will 
have  an  important  role  in  continuing  to  promote  that  progress. 
Among  the  most  important  tools  we  have  to  do  this  are  our 
assistance  programs.   In  helping  South  Asia,  we  advance  our  own 
global  and  regional  goals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions . 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  MARGARET  CARPENTER 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMFTTEE 

MARCH  10,  1994 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  President's  1995  foreign  aid  request  for  the 
countries  of  South  Asia.  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  again,  and  I  am  eager 
to  convey  to  you  both  the  vast  development  needs  of  the  South  Asia  region  and  the  new 
approaches  this  Administration  is  taking  to  ensure  that  our  foreign  assistance  programs  are  fully 
integrated  with  our  policy  goals  in  a  time  of  increasingly  scarce  resources. 

When  we  talk  about  "global  problems."  we  see  many  of  them  embodied  in  the  challenges 
facing  South  Asia  --  rapid  population  growth,  AIDS,  widespread  environmental  degradation, 
regional  conflicts,  and  mass  migration  all  threaten  to  undermine  broader  social  and  economic 
development  in  South  Asia.  To  understand  how  we  can  best  meet  these  concerns  and  promote 
development  that  is  truly  sustainable,  let  me  first  review  some  of  the  features  which  make  this 
region  strikingly  unique. 

As  you  know.  South  Asia  is  an  extraordinarily  diverse  area,  consisting  of  a  wide  variety 
of  ethnic  groups,  religions,  castes,  languages,  and  where  real  disparities  exist  in  technical 
sophistication  and  income  distribution.  It  is  differences  such  as  these  that  fuel  regional  conflicts 
such  as  the  seemingly  intractable  civil  clash  in  Afghanistan,  the  continuing  disputes  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  insurgency  in  Sri  Lanka.  Broad  poverty  also  continues  to  pose  a 
serious  problem  in  South  Asia,  with  Bangladesh  and  Nepal  among  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  India  alone  has  more  poor  people  than  all  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  This  poverty  places 
serious  strains  on  social  infrastructures  in  the  region  and  exacerbates  population  growth,  health 
''reats,  food  insecurity,  and  political  instability. 
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The  region  comprises  1.3  biJJion  people,  with  a  population  growth  rate  that  aggravates 
all  the  region's  other  problems.  Population  growth  will  make  India  the  largest  country  in  the 
world  by  2025,  with  Pakistan  the  fourth  largest  by  2050.  Since  last  year,  India  alone  has  added 
15  million  people  to  its  population.  Bangladesh,  already  the  world's  most  densely  populated 
country,  and  Nepal,  facing  increasing  pressure  on  its  spectacular  but  fragile  environment,  also 
must  contend  with  population  growth.  Even  as  family  planning  and  other  measures  begin  to 
show  demonstrable  impact,  population  pressures  continue  to  contribute  to  poverty,  child 
mortality,  illiteracy,  and  underemployment.  India  offers  a  compelling  example  of  the  all- 
pervasive  pressure  placed  on  these  societies  by  rapid  population  growth.  At  the  time  of 
independence  in  1947,  India's  populace  was  18  percent  literate.  Today  India  is  52  percent 
literate.  Yet,  because  of  population  growth  there  are  actually  50  million  more  illiterate 
people  today  in  India  than  there  were  in  1947,  the  majority  of  which  are  women. 

The  development  trends  in  South  Asia  are  positive,  but  by  no  means  assured  in  either  the 
short  or  long  term.  There  is  a  continuing  threat  of  nuclear  conflict.  A  growing  consumer- 
oriented  middle  class  is  offset  by  those  who  remain  in  grinding  poverty.  While  health  indicators 
have  improved,  AIDS  continues  its  virulent  march  through  the  region.  Democracy  is  well- 
established  in  some  countries  in  the  region,  but  the  quality  of  governance  is  uneven,  and  human 
rights  abuses  continue  in  many  places. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  optimism,  and  there  has  been  considerable  progress.  The 
worldwide  wave  of  economic  liberalization  has  spread  to  South  Asia.  India  is  undertaking 
historical  economic  reforms  supported  by  donors,  including  the  United  States,  that  are  opening 
the  doon  for  foreign  investment  and  trade.  India  has  been  identified  by  the  U.S.  Depanment 
of  Commerce  as  one  of  the  ten  "big  emerging  markets"  for  U.S.  exports,  and  there  was  more 
investment  by  American  companies  in  India,  last  year  alone,  than  took  place  in  the  nearly  half- 
century  since  independence.  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Bangladesh  and 
Nepal,  are  also  moving  along  the  reform  path.  In  Bangladesh,  USAID-supported  privatization 
of  fertilizer  distribution  has  led  to  increased  rice  production  and  rice  self-sufficiency  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Such  sweeping  policy  changes,  in  their  own  way  as  profound  and  startling 
as  those  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  creating  for  the  first  time  the  real  possibility  of  broad-based 
economic  growth  and  a  meaningful  reduction  in  the  poverty  that  has  plagued  the  region.  These 
trends  will  serve  to  open  up  huge  markets  for  American  products,  and  U.S.  exports  to 
developing  nations  increased  by  an  impressive  108  percent  between  1986  and  1991.  By  the  year 
2000,  four  out  of  five  consumers  wUl  reside  in  the  developing  world. 

To  best  meet  the  pressing  needs  in  the  region  during  a  time  of  budget  austerity,  US  AID 
is  both  reforming  and  reorganizing  itself  and  working  more  closely  with  other  donors  and  non- 
governmental organizations  to  more  effectively  carry  out  its  mission.  During  the  last  year 
USAID  has  consolidated  its  mission  presence  abroad,  articulated  our  new  strategic  approach  in 
Strategies  for  Sustainable  Development,  begun  reforming  procurement  procedures,  begun 
"rightsizing"  the  agency,  and  forwarded  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  to 
Congress. 

The  reforms  that  are  embodied  in  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  are 
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especially  significant  for  the  sustainable  development  assistance  program  in  South  Asia.  The 
Cold  War  policy  agenda  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  simply  no  longer  appropriate 
to  respond  to  the  realities  of  a  changing  world.  This  "charter"  legislation  would  serve  as  a 
lasting  framework  for  our  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  is  the  product  of  long  collaboration 
among  the  Administration,  Congress,  and  the  development  community.  The  new  legislation 
focuses  on  producing  demonstrable  results,  brings  increased  accountability  to  assistance 
programs,  and  is  built  upon  the  principles  of  sustainable  development. 

The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  recognizes  the  real  threats  inherent  in  rapid 
population  growth,  environmental  degradation,  a  lack  of  broad-based  economic  growth,  mass 
migrations,  natural  and  man-made  disasters  and  failed  states  and  gives  us  the  means  to  address 
and  prevent  many  of  these  concerns.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Raphel  made  clear  in  her 
testimony,  regional  security  issues,  environmental  concerns,  and  rapid  population  growth  pose 
distinct  hazards  to  American  interests.  Our  funding  for  programs  and  projects  in  South  Asia 
directly  reflect  a  commitment  to  reduce  these  hazards.  For,  in  fact,  relatively  modest 
investments  in  foreign  assistance  today  will  save  the  United  States  the  exorbitant  expense  of 
dealing  with  these  matters  if  they  are  allowed  to  spin  out  of  control. 

The  Clinton  Administration  feels  strongly  that  a  forward-looking  approach  to  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  is  integral  to  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Thus  the  fuller 
integration  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  into  American  diplomatic  and  policy  objectives,  as  part 
of  US  AID'S  "reinvention",  has  particular  impact  in  South  Asia.  Substantively,  the  new 
legislation's  strategic  approach  to  sustainable  development  promotes  a  focused  and  direct  set  of 
interventions  to  further  broad-based  economic  growth,  to  help  stabilize  population  growth  and 
meet  pressing  health  concerns,  to  foster  democracy,  and  to  protect  the  environment. 
Managerially,  the  new  legislation  will  permit  a  number  of  improvements. 

In  countries  where  various  conditions  prevent  the  responsible  conduct  of  sound 
sustainable  development  strategies,  or  where  the  host-country  government  fails  to  embrace  the 
philosophy  of  participatory  development,  we  will  not  commit  scarce  fmancial  and  staff  resources 
for  what  would  likely  be  ineffective  efforts.  Operations  in  Afghanistan  are  being  ceased  because 
the  civil  conflict  simply  does  not  allow  for  development  initiatives  to  safely  be  conducted,  and 
the  mission  in  Pakistan  was  also  included  in  the  list  of  closings  of  21  US  AID  Missions  around 
the  world  as  a  result  of  the  cut-off  in  funding  under  the  Pressler  amendment  sanctions.  The 
Administration  will  bring  these  programs  to  an  end  in  FY  94  and  FY  95,  respectively. 

We  are  also  rethinking  and  reworking  the  strategic  objectives  and  the  supporting  program 
interventions  in  all  the  region's  countries.  In  the  case  of  India,  for  example,  USAID  is  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  protecting  the  environment  and  on  empowering  women,  while  maintaining 
our  efforts  to  promote  economic  growth.  USAID' s  approach  to  economic  growth  is  grounded 
in  the  realization  that  the  true  engines  of  development  -  small  shareholders,  entrepreneurs, 
farmers,  and  small  business-people  -  will  initiate  broader  economic  growth  if  governments 
establish  policy  frameworks  that  offer  them  the  incentives  to  do  so.  Similarly,  this 
Administration  realizes  that  for  development  to  move  forward  in  building  freer  markets  and 
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lasting  democratic  institutions,  we  must  strongly  encourage  participation  at  all  levels  of  society  - 
-  particularly  among  traditionally  disenfranchised  groups  such  as  women,  ethnic  and  religious 
minorities,  and  rural  agricultural  producers. 

We  turn  to  the  country  programs  for  which  USAID  is  requesting  sustainable  development 
funding  in  FY  1995. 


BANGLADESH 

Bangladesh  remains  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world. 
Half  its  people  live  in  poverty.  Only  five  percent  of  rural  Bangladeshis  have  access  to 
electricity.  Average  income  is  $210  per  person  for  the  118  million  people  living  in  an  area  the 
si2e  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  United  States  were  as  densely  populated  as  Bangladesh,  our  territory 
would  contain  the  world's  total  population.  Illiteracy,  malnutrition  and  poor  health  affect  the 
majority  of  Bangladesh's  population,  as  do  disastrous  floods  and  cyclones. 

While  there  are  many  remaining  problems,  Bangladesh  can  no  longer  be  called  a  "basket 
case. "  There  have  been  significant  successes  and  USAID  has  played  a  major  role  in  achieving 
them.  U.S.  assistance  to  Bangladesh  goes  to  both  public  and  private  organizations  to  help  poor 
people  escape  poverty,  to  slow  population  growth  and  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions. 
About  half  of  USAID' s  program  is  for  voluntary  family  planning  and  maternal  and  child  health. 
Population  growth  has  declined  to  2.3  percent,  still  high,  but  down  from  3.0  percent  in  1970. 
The  average  number  of  births  dropped  in  the  period  from  7.0  to  4.2.  Infant  deaths  declined 
from  200  per  1,000  in  1970  to  below  100  last  year,  significantly  due  to  USAID  help  with  oral 
rehydration  therapy  and  mother-child  immunization  programs.  Bangladesh  became  self-sufficient 
in  rice  production  in  1993.  U.S.  assistance  through  the  U.S  National  Rural  Electrification 
Association  has  helped  install  48,000  km.  of  transmission  lines,  serving  750,000  families  and 
businesses.  Through  a  series  of  small  grants  to  non-governmental  organizations,  such  as  the 
Asia  Foundation,  we  are  strengthening  the  democratic  bonds  between  citizens  and  governments. 

USAID-funded  loan  programs  are  helping  the  marginal  poor,  particularly  women,  and 
other  small  entrepreneurs  enter  the  economy,  improve  the  status  of  their  families,  and  create  jobs 
for  others.  USAID  is  also  helping  to  reform  the  banking  sector  to  improve  access  to  commercial 
credit  for  small  businesses,  and  increase  private-sector  investment. 

For  FY  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $55.6  million  in  Sustainable  Development  funds,  and 
$16.9  million  in  PL  480  Title  II,  and  $40  million  in  Title  m. 


INDIA 

With  a  population  of  880  million,  India  is  the  largest  and  most  diverse  democracy  in  the 
world.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  India  turned  away  from  socialist  economic  policies  and  initiated 
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economic  reforms  stressing  reliance  on  free  maricets  and  integration  of  the  country  into  the  world 
economy  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  reduce  its  massive  and  chronic  poverty.  India's 
population  growth  rate  of  2.1  percent  threatens  to  undermine  the  gains  from  economic  growth; 
the  population  will  total  one  billion  by  the  year  2000  and  could  exceed  two  billion  by  the  year 
2050.  Environmental  degradation  --  fueled  by  the  population  explosion,  increasingly  intensified 
agriculnjral  production,  and  outmoded  industrial  production  is  also  alarming;  India  is  the  fifth 
largest  contributor  to  worldwide  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  and  its  largest  cities  rank  high  among 
the  world's  most  polluted.    In  addition,  40  percent  of  the  world's  poor  reside  in  India  alone. 

To  assist  India  in  achieving  sustainable  development,  USAID's  program  objectives  are 
to  accelerate  broad-based  economic  growth,  to  stabilize  population  growth  and  improve  child 
survival,  and  to  protect  the  environment.  Eighty  percent  of  assistance  is  implemented  through 
NGOs.  A  good  example  of  this  cooperative  relationship  can  be  seen  in  our  new  population 
initiative  in  India.  USAID  has  embarked  on  a  joint  effort  with  independent,  indigenous 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  the  local  and  national  government  to  assist  India's  largest 
state,  Uttar  Pradesh,  in  stemming  the  powerful  human  tide  of  rapid  population  growth.  This 
program  is  built  around  a  clear  goal  -  to  reduce  fertility  by  effectively  doubling  the  use  of 
modem  contraception  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  new  program  focuses  on  social-marketing, 
and  builds  upon  USAID  field  experience  in  delivering  family  planning  information  and  services 
to  couples  living  in  small  towns  and  villages.  This  is  the  largest  USAID  family  planning  project 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  also  the  first  in  India  to  work  in  such  a  collaborative  fashion  with 
nongovernmental  organizations.  These  efforts  are  further  supported  by  USAID's  PL  480  Title 
n  food,  nutrition,  and  health  programs  targeted  at  high  risk  children  as  a  means  to  lower  infant 
mortality  rates  and  impact  decisions  on  family  size.  Time  and  time  again,  we  have  seen  clear 
evidence  that  families  with  access  to  basic  education,  health  services,  and  family  plaiming 
information  desire  smaller  families  and  are  better  able  to  care  for  those  children  that  they  do 
have. 

For  FY  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $66.5  million  in  Sustainable  Development  Assistance 
and  S88.7  million  for  PL  480  Title  H. 


NEPAL 

Nepal  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with  per  capita  income  of  $180  per 
year.  Social  indicators  for  country's  19  million  people  remain  low:  literacy  is  38  percent  and 
18  percent  for  women,  population  growth  is  2.4  percent  per  annum,  and  life  expectancies  are 
51  yean  for  women  and  54  for  men.  Nepal's  greatest  resource,  hydro  power,  is  estimated  at 
83,000  megawats,  of  which  only  200  megawats  has  been  harness^.  C)emocracy  in  Nepal  is 
fragile,  with  a  new  and  inexperienced  parliament  and  new  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  long 
exiled  or  imprisoned. 

USAID  assistance  in  Nepal  focuses  on  three  goals:  increased  private  sector  contribution 
to  income  growth;     improved  family  planning,  child  survival  and  malaria  services;  and 
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promoting  pluralism  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  values.  USAID  programs  are  helping 
to  privatize  public  enterprises,  promoting  micro-enterprise  development  and  diversifying  agricul- 
ture. Support  will  continue  for  forest  and  irrigation  user  groups  to  take  back  participatory 
management  responsibilities  from  the  Government.  Other  programs  are  addressing  constraints 
to  increased  contraceptive  use  and  decreased  infant  mortality.  USAID  continues  critical  support 
for  Nepal's  transition  to  democracy,  through  assistance  in  strengthening  the  parliamentary 
decision-making  process,  such  as  the  committee  system,  developing  local  democratic  institutions, 
supporting  the  pluralistic  role  of  NGOs.  assisting  the  legal  system,  and  a  number  of  programs 
to  enhance  the  role  of  women  in  Nepal's  development  process. 

For  FY  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  $27.7  million  in  Sustainable  Development  Assistance. 


SRI  LANKA 

Sri  Lanka  has  been  a  democracy  since  independence  in  1947.  It  has  relatively  good 
social  indicators,  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  long  emphasis  to  the  well-being  of  its 
citizenry.  Population  growth  is  1.2  percent  a  year,  infant  mortality  is  down  to  21  per  thousand, 
literacy  rates  are  83  percent  for  females,  and  91  percent  for  males,  and  the  annual  per  capita 
income  is  $510.  However,  poverty  remains  a  serious  problem.  Malnutrition  among  children 
remains  prevalent,  and  unemployment  is  as  high  as  20  percent.  GNP  grew  at  5.6  percent  in 
1993. 

The  USAID  strategy  in  Sri  Lanka  has  three  objectives:  increased  competitiveness  and 
growth  of  markets  and  enterprises;  improved  practices  for  sustained  productivity  of  natural 
resources;  and  greater  citizen  participation  in  democratic  processes.  USAID  programs  are 
helping  over  980,000  farm  families  to  diversify  their  production;  encouraging  privatization  and 
liberalizing  rice  imports  and  other  policies;  assisting  capital  market  development;  supporting 
small  and  medium  enterprises  (including  women-owned),  and  working  with  NGOs  to  promote 
human  rights  and  public  participation  in  environmental  decision-making  and  democratic 
processes.  The  USAID  portfolio  complements  some  eight  multilateral  programs,  directly 
leveraging  nearly  $114  million  in  multilateral  fmancing. 

Agricultural  sector  policy  reforms  supported  by  PL  480  Title  III  food  for  development 
programs  have  produced  some  impressive  achievements  in  Sri  Lanka,  including:  the  privatization 
of  a  state  fisheries  operation;  decontrol  of  flour  and  bread  prices;  reduction  of  export  taxes  on 
key  products;  and,  the  development  of  an  action  plan  for  an  extensive  land  titling  and  survey 
programs.  These  efforts  have  also  brought  a  freer  market  to  rice  production,  an  important  sector 
in  both  improving  food  and  economic  security  for  the  nation.  It  is  these  kinds  of  broader  macro- 
economic  changes  that  are  so  vital  in  empowering  smaller  producers  and  consumers  in  the 
developing  world. 

For  FY  1995  USAID  is  requesting  SI 4. 7  million  in  Sustainable  Development  Assistance 
funds  for  Sri  Lanka  and  $20  million  in  PL  480  Title  m  food  aid. 
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SUMMARY 


Funding  for  USAID  programs  in  South  Asia  have  seen  substantial  reductions.  Much  of 
this  decline  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  elimination  of  USAID  programs  in  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.  For  FY  1995,  USAID  is  requesting  a  total  of  $330,227,000  in  sustainable 
development  funds  for  South  Asia.  TTie  allocation  of  these  funds  clearly  demonstrates  the 
priorities  for  sustainable  development  which  I  articulated  earlier  and  are  particularly  prominent 
in  South  Asia.  Despite  a  difficult  budget  environment,  we  have  taken  great  care  to  protect  and 
promote  the  core  concerns  of  population  and  health  concerns,  protecting  the  environment, 
fostering  democracy,  and  supporting  broad-based  economic  growth. 

The  security  and  stability  of  this  region  remains  of  vital  concern  to  America.  United  States 
development  programs  are  making  a  significant  difference  in  the  ability  of  Bangladesh,  India, 
Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the  global  problems  that  threaten  their  recent 
economic  and  political  gains.  With  continued  targeted  U.S.  assistance  --  coordinated  with  that 
of  other  donors  -  these  countries  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  their  vast 
populations,  consolidate  their  democratic  institutions,  and  enter  the  global  market.  South  Asia 
is  emerging  as  an  impressive  laboratory  for  sustainable  development. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  PAULA  R.  NEWBERG 

CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  speak 
with  you  today.  Because  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  A.I.D. 
Director  have  described  current  events  in  South  Asia  rather 
comprehensively,  and  because  my  colleagues  will  speak  specifically 
about  security  issues  and  human  rights  concerns,  I  thought  I  would 
accept  literally  your  invitation  to  discuss  the  contours  of  future 
American  policy  in  the  region.  I  will  therefore  offer  a  brief 
overview  of  the  kinds  of  concerns  that  I  believe  should  inform 
American  foreign  policy  toward  this  region,  and  in  particular, 
govern  the  way  we  accommodate  change  in  the  subcontinent  and  in  our 
own  foreign  policies. 

If  I  may  preview  my  conclusion,  it  is  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  take  very  seriously  its  relationships 
with  each  country  in  South  Asia  and  their  relationships  with  one 
another.  We  have  entered  a  period  in  which  money  is  scarce  and 
cannot  sxibstitute  for  seriousness  of  intent.  If  we  are  to  rebuild 
our  relationships  in  the  subcontinent — and  in  several  instances, 
reinvention  is  precisely  what  is  needed — we  will  have  to  listen 
very  closely  to  the  concerns  that  governments  and  citizens  there 
have  about  one  another,  about  their  political  and  economic  futures, 
and  about  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  these  concerns.  Absent 
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large  sums  of  money  or  vast  quantities  of  weaponry,  the  United 
States  has  changed  from  the  party  that  dictates  terms  to  become  one 
of  many  contributors  to  solving  conflicts  and  establishing  new 
rules  for  global  policy.  A  lower  American  profile  may  ultimately 
be  welcomed  -in  South  Asia — despite  occasional  complaints  about 
being  ignored — so  that  the  United  States  can  act  variously  as  an 
instigator  and  agitator  and  catalyst  and  prodder  in  arenas  as 
diverse  as  nuclear  security  and  international  human  rights,  on  the 
basis  of  our  common  concerns. 

This  is  a  time  of  opportunity  in  South  Asia.  We  in  Washington 
have  become  accustomed  to  prefacing  all  our  foreign  policy  remarks 
by  referring  to  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  thus,  to  an  end  to  the 
burdens  it  imposed  on  our  policies  across  the  globe.  In  South 
Asia,  however,  those  burdens  have  been  real.  For  too  long,  the 
United  States  justified  its  interest  in  South  Asia  by  viewing  it  as 
a  strategic  region — conveniently  on  the  road  to  somewhere  else  more 
important.  It  therefore  became  a  place  in  which  proxy  wars  were 
fought  with  tremendous  intensity  and  continue  in  different  forms 
today;  in  which  cold  war  alliances  were  built  without  reference  to 
real  conditions  in  the  region;  in  which  some  countries  and  peoples 
were  utterly  ignored  because  they  simply  did  not  figure  on  the 
diplomatic  screen  of  anti-communist  politics.  But  doing  those 
fifty  years,  South  Asia  went  from  being  a  region  of  poor,  newly 
independent  states  to  one  in  which  poverty  now  coexists  with  modern 
and  sometime  prosperous  economies;  from  a  region  of  famines  and 
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poor  fanners  to  one  that  can  export  food,  along  with  textiles  and 
high  technology  expertise;  and  from  a  region  with  many 
authoritarianisns,  both  civil  and  military,  to  one  with  democracies 
of  many  kinds.  However  much  we  may  emphasize  the  deficits  of 
politics  and  economics  in  the  region,  we  must  also  remember  how  far 
it  has  progressed — sometimes  with  foreign  assistance,  some  of  which 
was  American,  and  often  by  its  own  efforts.  These  contrasts  form 
the  basis  for  much  that  is  vital  and  interesting  and  successful  in 
the  region. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  remember  that  South  Asia 
has  also  changed  from  a  region  at  risk  from  it  environment  and  from 
others  to  one  now  at  risk  from  conventional  armaments  and  nuclear 
arsenals  within  the  region  itself.  And  this  stark  difference 
defines  the  poles  of  political  concern  within  the  region  and  should 
be  recognized  as  we  develop  our  policies  toward  it.  Indeed,  South 
Asia — taken  as  a  region,  as  well  as  in  its  individual  states — is  a 
place  that  can  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  priorities  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  taken  all  together,  or  witness  their 
weaknesses.  All  the  problems  that  preventive  diplomacy,  engagement 
and  sustainable  democracy,  human  rights,  trade,  and 
nonproliferation — all  are  clear  and  present  in  the  region  today. 
If  we  are  to  take  seriously  these  global  initiatives,  then 
perforce,  we  must  take  seriously  the  countries  of  the  subcontinent; 
and  if  we  ignore  these  states  and  their  concerns,  we  will 
undoubtedly  encounter  difficulties  in  these  very  fields  in  the 
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future. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  collective  engagement,  then,  we  can 
talk  about  these  countries  together,  as  a  region,  for  the  problems 
of  development  and  environment  and  population  control  rarely  stop 
at  national  borders.  I  should  add,  however,  that  although  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Congress  define  the  subcontinent  as  a 
region,  to  many  who  live  there  it  is  not  exclusively  one  place. 
Bangladesh  looks  east  as  well  as  west,  Pakistan  looks  north  and 
west  and  much  as  east,  India  locates  its  security  concerns  in  China 
as  much  as  in  the  subcontinent;  and  despite  the  growth  that  is 
probably  possible  were  intra-regional  trade  to  increase,  all  these 
countries  see  their  trading  futures  outside  the  region.  The  view 
from  South  Asia  is  expanding,  and  this  fact  will  necessarily  inform 
American  policy  in  coming  years. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me  offer  four  lessons  that 
our  previous  encounters  with  the  region  now  offer  for  our  future 
relationships . 

Number  one,  following  Hippocrates:   do  no  harm. 

*  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  recent  American  policies  have 
either  contributed  to  deteriorating  relationships  within  South 
Asia,  or  have  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  improve.  Let  me 
mention  just  two. 
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First,  the  war  in  Afghanistan  proved  very  costly — first  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  and  then  to  the  people  of  Pakistan. 
Although  the  war  against  Soviet  intervention  ended  five  years  ago, 
war  has  not  ended  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  and  is  only  slowly 
beginning  to  end  for  the  people  of  Pakistan.  I  will  return  to 
Afghanistan.  But  our  policy  toward  Pakistan  through  the  1980s  was 
one  that  ignored  the  needs  of  its  people  in  order  to  gain  military 
support  in  Afghanistan.  It  left  Pakistan  to  struggle  with  a 
military  dictatorship  that  ended  only  with  General  Zia  ul  Haq's 
death.  Equally  important,  the  balance  of  power  within  the  country 
was  distorted  to  give  the  military  far  too  much  power — purchasing 
power  overseas  for  military  equipment,  but  even  more,  overwhelming 
power  in  relation  to  prospective  civilian  government.  It  is  a 
legacy  of  institutional  weakness  with  which  Pakistan  has  been 
struggling  since  1988;  as  you  well  know,  the  fate  of  several 
civilian  governments  has  turned  on  serious  disputes  about  authority 
and  legitimacy  and  power,  and  today's  civilian  government  exists 
only  because  the  military  was  finally  willing  to  return  to  the 
backstage  of  politics  and  allow  free  elections.  Even  now,  civilian 
rule  remains  tenuous. 

In  turn,  this  domestic  imbalance  distorted  the  relationship 
between  Pakistan  and  the  United  States.  In  the  name  of  another 
goal — perhaps  larger,  certainly  distant  from  the  needs  or  desires 
of  Pakistan's  citizens — the  United  States  became  complicit  in  a 
system  of  illegitimate  rule  that,  ironically  enough,  did  not  really 
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serve  the  purposes  of  American  foreign  policy.    This  was  one 
instance,  and  one  kind,  of  harm — however  unintentional. 

Second,  current  American  laws  have  not  resolved  policy  issues 
concerning  nuclear  nonproliferation.  One  can  argue  strongly  that 
these  laws  have  hurt  rather  than  hindered  the  progress  of 
nonproliferation.  The  Pressler  amendment  is  a  harmful  law — not 
because  it  espouses  a  wrong  cause,  but  because  it  cannot  be 
fulfilled,  and  as  a  result  creates  more  rather  than  less  imbalance 
in  the  subcontinent's  security  equation.  This  argument  has  been 
rehearsed  for  you  many  times,  most  recently  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  that  by  punishing  Pakistan  and 
providing  no  equivalent  sanction  for  India,  India  has  no  real 
incentive  to  change  its  policy;  that  Pakistan  therefore  has  little 
incentive  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  amendment  and  thus  plays 
the  nuclear  card  all  the  more  forcefully  in  its  domestic  politics; 
that  the  United  States  gives  an  unindelible  impression  that  it 
discards  allies  when  they  no  longer  seem  useful,  regardless  of  the 
costs  that  may  have  imposed  on  them.  This  last  point  is  doubly 
true,  since  the  United  States  chose  not  to  enforce  the  Pressler 
rule  when  it  might  have  had  a  greater  impact — that  is,  when 
military  assistance  had  a  greater  premium  to  the  then  ruling 
military. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  professed  purpose  of 
the  Pressler  amendment — to  reduce  nuclear  threats.  But  because  the 
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law  does  not  do  that,  its  purpose  gets  deeply  lost,  and  in  the  end, 
the  United  States  is  left  with  a  newly  distorted  relationship  with 
Pakistan  in  which  Pakistan  spends  most  of  its  tine  trying  to 
finesse  its  way  around  Pressler  and  little  effort  trying  to  reform 
its  own  practices.  In  the  end,  Pakistan  still  feels  insecure  and 
feels  that  it  has  little  reason  to  trust  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  helped  Pakistan  to  find  a  way  to  feel  more  secure  without 
a  nuclear  arsenal;  surely  that  would  be  a  more  effective  policy 
than  simple  punishment.  Although  the  Congress  understandably  does 
not  want  to  back  down  on  nuclear  issues,  annoyance  at  Pakistani 
stubbornness  will  not  change  the  status  quo.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  noted 
two  weeks  ago,  if  America's  aim  is  to  make  a  safer  world,  it  hasn't 
worked;  instead,  it  has  given  the  impression  that  neither  India's 
security  arg\iments  nor  Pakistan's  are  worth  much  to  the  United 
States;  but  the  long  term  effects  of  belittling  both  of  their 
security  policies  is  to  reinforce  established  sensibilities  rather 
than  to  reorient  them. 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  Pressler  amendment  sanctions  go  much 
further  than  nuclear  policy.  They  make  it  very  difficult,  for 
example,  to  pursue  region-wide  policies  on  environmental  and 
conservation  issues,  since  American  assistance  stops  at  the  border 
of  Pakistan.  Multilaterizing  these  issues — surely  a  sensible 
objective  for  all  concerned — becomes  very  hard;  indeed, 
multilateral  issues  are  effectively  held  hostage  to  bilateral 
agendas.   Thus,  what  should  have  been  a  short-term  tactic  to  force 
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the  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation  to  the  negotiating  table  now 
determines  long  term  policy  on  other  issues  as  well,  and  it  is  not 
good  policy.  Neither  Pakistan  nor  India  should  in  any  way  be 
rewarded  for  their  nuclear  programs,  but  the  United  States  must  now 
correct  the  unintended  consequences  of  provoking  at  least  as  much, 
if  not  more,  harm  than  good. 

Number  two:  enforce  the  laws  yov  have  (particularly  when  they 
are  good  laws) . 

For  many  years  now,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  has 
incorporated  a  variety  of  amendments  that,  had  they  been  followed, 
would  have  made  life  much  simpler  for  the  United  States  in  South 
Asia.  A  case  in  point  is  human  rights  legislation.  Sections 
502(b)  and  116(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  have  been  on  the 
books  for  many  years.  Had  the  United  States  simply  followed  its 
own  laws — for  example,  when  the  region  was  dominated  by  governments 
that  systematically  abused  rights — then  foreign  assistance  would 
have  been  recalibrated  to  reflect  Am^^rican  interests  in  human 
rights  and  by  extension,  democracy.  Many  of  us  argued  for  this, 
time  and  again,  throughout  the  1980s.  Instead,  the  United  States 
converted  loopholes  into  policy  by  scrupulously  following  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  has  lived  with  the  consequences 
sint;e.  In  Pakistan,  the  national  security  exception  to  502(b)  was 
invoked  to  allow  military  aid  to  the  martial  law  government;  when 
we  argued  that,  at  the  least,  economic  aid  should  come  before 
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military  aid,  this  was  ignored.  In  Bangladesh,  the  basic  needs 
exception  in  116(e)  was  invoked,  which  some  Bangladeshis  will  argue 
helped  to  sustain  their  military  government  far  too  long. 

Successor  governments  in  the  subcontinent — like  those 
elsewhere — must  now  contend  with  the  legacies  of  military  rule: 
with  social  divisions  wrought  by  prior  military  governments  for 
whom  public  accountability  was  unnecessary;  with  burdensome  debts 
that  overwhelm  official  economies;  and  with  corruption  that  has  now 
become  rampant,  that  threatens  struggling  local  economies  that  are 
hard  pressed  to  re-equilibrate  and  parallel  economies  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  control;  and  with  inter-state  conflicts  that  seem 
to  sustain  themselves  by  their  own  bellicosity. 

Would  a  change  in  US  policy  have  forced  a  change  in  these 
countries?  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  I  realize  that  this  question 
raises  some  of  the  more  contentious  aspects  of  tied  aid  policies. 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  these  laws  were  written  for  two 
purposes:  in  the  long  term,  to  try  to  inspire  change;  and  in  the 
shorter  term,  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
complicit  in  the  violation  of  rights  elsewhere.  By  our  direct 
assistance  and  indirect  underwriting,  we  were  made  complicit,  and 
additionally  helped  to  underscore  inequitable  power  relationships 
that  are  now  very  difficult  to  untangle. 
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Number  three:   fulfill  promises,  both  explicit  and  implied. 

Not  only  should  the  United  State-  follow  its  laws,  but  it 
should  fulfill  its  obligations  and  satisfy  its  responsibilities. 
If  there  is  one  glaring  omission  in  the  aid  recjuests  for  FY95,  it 
is  that  Afghanistan  does  not  even  appear,  and  yet  the  cold  war  is 
hardly  over  for  Afghanistan.  The  small  amounts  of  emergency 
humanitarian  aid  that  can  be  whittled  from  other  accounts  do  not 
begin  to  address  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  establishing 
peace  there  and  then  rebuilding  a  country  in  whose  destruction  the 
United  States  played  a  part,  for  whose  reconstruction  it  has  yet  to 
take  responsibility. 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  absence  of  a  stable  central 
government  militates  against  assistance,  I  would  respond  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  provide  aid,  and  many  places  where  the  central 
government  is  almost  irrelevant  to  this  endeavor.  Parts  of 
Afghanistan  are  stable  enough  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
assistance;  many  parts  of  the  country  could,  at  the  very  least, 
benefit  for  a  large-scale  de-mining  program — it  has  been  quite 
successful  on  the  limited  basis  on  which  it  has  begun. 
Multilateral  organizations  have  been  finding  ways — absent  much 
financial  support — to  help  put  back  the  pieces  of  life  in 
Afghanistan.  And  in  some  of  the  regions  not  directly  affected  by 
the  war  currently  underway  in  Kabul  and  its  environs  now,  a  little 
bit  of  aid  can  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  an  environment  of 
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trust  to  help  Afghans  rebuild  their  own  country.  This  can  and 
should  include  local-level  peacekeeping  activities,  some  of  which 
have  been  initiated  as  part  of  local  development  activities  by 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  United  States  now  faces  another  conflict  relatively  close 
to  Afghanistan  that  also  places  implied  promises  about  the  priority 
of  human  rights  in  conflict  with  newer  versions  of  realpolitik. 
The  war  in  the  Srinagar  valley  of  Kashmir  has  continued  unabated 
for  several  years.  Abuses  of  rights  are  alleged  on  all  sides, 
including  very  serious  charges  about  violations  of  rights  and 
overweening  use  of  force  by  Indian  government  security  forces. 
During  the  question  period  we  can  discuss  the  dimensions  of  the 
conflict  there,  one  in  which  virtually  no  outside  party  has  clean 
hands.  But  by  allowing  the  Kashmir  dispute  to  remain  a  bilateral 
matter  between  India  and  Pakistan,  the  United  States  falls  into  two 
traps:  it  reduces  the  voices  of  the  Kashmiri  people  themselves,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Line  of  Control;  and  it  allows  an  explicitly 
international  issue — the  protection  of  international  human  rights — 
to  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  barter  in  stalled  bilateral 
negotiations.  Neither  consequence  should  be  acceptable.  To 
conform  to  current  American  policy,  the  United  States  abstained 
this  week  in  a  vote  on  an  otherwise  relatively  unobjectionable 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  send  a 
special  rapporteur  to  Kashmir.  Decisions  like  these  are  generally 
justified  by  reference  to  long-range  policy,  and  that  is  often  a 
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correct  assessment.  But  in  this  case,  the  United  States  did  not  do 
enough  earlier  to  forestall  this  particular  vote  in  this  way, 
leaving  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  take  an  unfortunate 
rights  stand  while  animosities  between  Pakistan  and  India  fester. 
The  people  who  will  suffer  most  will  be  those  in  Kashmir. 

On  a  different  front,  keeping  our  promises  means  making  real 
the  kinds  of  idealized  policies  implied  in  the  new  concepts  of 
assistance  included  in  the  Clinton  administration's  foreign  aid 
bill.  South  Asia  is  a  place  that  desperately  needs  help  in 
sustaining  development,  cleaning  the  environment,  keeping  the 
peace,  maintaining  democracies,  and  multilateralizing  (if  not 
internationalizing)  its  policies  and  programs.  These  do  not 
require  huge  amounts  of  capital — this  is  a  region  in  which 
virtually  all  costs  can  be  leveraged  and  their  effects  multiplied. 
But  when  the  budget  lines  appear  almost  empty — regarding  problems 
that  are  so  pressing  and  obvious — then  the  promise  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  is  quickly  lost,  quite  sadly  in  a  region  whose  cooperation 
with  many  American  goals  is  virtually  assured. 

Number  four:   remember  differences. 

The  United  States  often  points  to  South  Asia  as  a  region  where 
democracy  is  now  the  norm.  But,  to  paraphrase  Tolstoy  in  reverse, 
not  all  happy  families  are  alike;  certainly  in  South  Asia,  not  all 
democracies  are  alike.    Each  country  in  the  region  is  quite 
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different;  their  histories  diverge  at  many  points,  including  the 
histories  of  relationships  with  the  United  States.  A  little 
democracy  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  lot,  and  as  a  corollary,  the 
United  States  should  not  overestimate  its  capacity  to  change  the 
course  of  politics  in  any  of  these  countries. 

There  are  differences  and  similarities  among  these  states, 
whether  fledgling  democracies  or  more  established  ones: 

In  Nepal,  the  popular  movements  of  1990  helped  to  produce  a 
parliaunentary  democracy  whose  contours  are  still  to  be  mapped; 
the  durability  of  democracy  there  is  partly  contingent  on  the 
flexibility  of  the  ruling  party  and  its  capacity  to  tolerate 
internal  dissent; 

In  Bangladesh,  the  last  elections  produced  a  contest  between 
two  inheritor  parties,  led  respectively  by  the  daughter  and 
the  widow  of  slain  leaders.  The  robustness  of  democracy  will 
be  determined  by  the  strength  of  civil  society  to  stand  up  to 
the  state  as  much  as  by  the  state's  use  of  its 
instrumentalities  and  resources,  and  by  the  electorate's 
confidence  in  its  capacity  to  control  political  and  economic 
environments ; 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  steadfastness  of  democracy  is  coincident 
with  the  resolution  of  the  insurgency  in  the  north — which 
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means  understanding  the  reasons  for  its  continuance  and 
refining  the  meaning  and  scope  of  political  toleration  for  all 
concerned — and  the  treatment  of  internally  displaced 
populations ; 

In  Pakistan,  civilian  rule  must  be  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
sense  that  government  stands  for  both  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  democracy.  The  challenge  of  good  governance  is  to 
create  a  common  political  good,  to  make  available  to  the 
entire  society  the  same  social  goods — education,  health  care 
and  employment  opportunity — currently  available  to  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population,  and  to  be  clear  that  equity 
and  opportunity  are  important  for  everyone; 

In  India,  the  first  gains  of  economic  liberalization  have 
arrived  after  many  decades  of  democratic  government.  But 
politics  there  has  reached  a  critical  point  when  economic 
gains  must  be  reinforced  by  political  flexibility  and 
tolerance.  Events  internal  to  India  have  shown  us  all  that 
nothing  about  democracy  should  be  taken  for  granted  anywhere, 
just  as  they  have  shown  that  democratic  processes  are  capable 
of  correcting  some  of  their  own  errors.  Events  at  India's 
borders,  however — and  here  I  refer  directly  to  Kashmir — 
suggest  that  when  democracy  and  rights  are  put  at  risk  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  democratic  and  rights  principles  are 
ultimately  tested  in  ways  that  are  not  necessarily  self- 
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These  cases  offer  two  primary  lessons,  among  many  others. 
First,  they  argue  for  domestic  policies  in  South  Asia  that 
reinforce  political  gains  with  economic  benefit,  and  vice-versa. 
For  the  United  States  in  South  Asia,  this  means  retaining  a  foreign 
assistance  program  that  is  flexible  and  diverse.  The  sources  of 
successful  development  policy  are  still  debatable,  and  American 
policy  should  not  be  the  lightening  rod  for  changing  domestic 
policies.  But  insofar  as  the  strongest  justification  for 
continuing  foreign  assistance  in  the  region  is  commonality  of 
concerns  on  a  variety  of  global  issues,  the  United  States  should 
probably  try  to  be  present  at  the  bargaining  table  on  a  wide  range 
of  economic  fronts.  Anti-poverty  programs  should  be  mixed  with 
programs  that  address  infrastructural,  micro-enterprise,  investment 
and  trade  development.  The  United  States  cannot  do  all  things  or 
be  all  things.  But  I  think  its  foreign  assistance  must  recognize 
the  extraordinary  diversity  that  comprises  each  country  in  South 
Asia  today,  and  the  fact  that  no  poverty  alleviation  program,  no 
environment  program,  no  population  control  program  exists  in  a 
vacuum;  the  most  successful  programs  to  limit  population  growth  in 
the  subcontinent,  for  example,  have  been  accompanied  by  economic 
development  schemes  that  make  smaller  families  logical. 
Ultimately,  the  progress  of  democracy  in  each  of  these  states  will 
depend  on  the  capacity  of  governments — local  even  more  than 
national — to   satisfy   the   needs   of   all   their   constituents, 
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regardless  of  class.  This  will  mean  not  only  providing  incentives 
for  growth,  but  also  ways  to  distribute  the  goods  of  that  growth 
across  each  country.  And  as  South  Asia  attempts  to  participate 
more  intensively  in  the  global  economy,  the  diversity  of  economic 
development  programs  will  be  all  the  more  important. 

Second,  they  argue  for  international  standards  for  judging, 
promoting  and  correcting  political  problems  and  for  multilateral 
processes  for  resolving  conflicts,*  in  part  to  avoid  jeopardizing 
tentative  democracies.  One  case  in  point  is  the  need  to  help 
India,  Nepal  and  Bangladesh  resolve  their  long  dispute  over  water 
resource  management.  Until  the  Government  of  India  agrees  to 
negotiate  multilateral?.y,  the  smaller  countries  will  sustain 
tremendous  economic  costs  every  year.  There  are  precedents  for 
such  resolution — the  Indus  Water  Treaty  was  written  with 
multilateral  assistance  in  the  early  1960s — and  American  policy 
should  encourage  the  Indian  government  to  submit  to  similar 
negotiations. 

Promoting  any  of  the  global  issues  that  form  the  substance  of 
foreign  assistance  will  be  tied  to  two  related  perceptions  in  South 
Asia:  first,  that  it  is  a  region  about  which  the  United  States 
cares,  and  thus  cares  to  apply  its  sustainable  development  and 
dembcratic  promotion  and  peacekeeping  priorities;  and  second,  that 
all  of  these  policies  have  a  chance  to  work  only  if  democracy  and 
civil  liberties  can  be  maintained  consistently  and  evenhandedly. 
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Sustaining  development  and  sustaining  democracy  will  continue  to 
travel  hand-in-glove  in  South  Asia,  and  American  policy  will  do 
best  if  it  recognizes  this  critical  relationship,  and  following  the 
lead  of  international  development  organizations,  tries  to  foster 
through  its  assistance  policies  a  model  of  balanced  political  and 
economic  development. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee:   I 
am  honored  by  your  request  that  I  appear  once  again  before  you  to 
discuss  United  States  policy  in  South  Asia.   One  hears  much  about 
the  impact  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  on  our  relations  with  South 
Asia.   We  are  no  longer  in  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
influence  there  and  the  Soviet  forces  have  withdrawn  from 
Afghanistan.   It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  this 
new  situation  leads  to  a  broad  range  of  new  opportunities  for 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region.   In  many  ways  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
implies  a  lessening  of  U.S.  interest  in  South  Asia  and  reduces 
the  need  for  our  involvement.   At  the  same  time,  of  course,  this 
new  situation  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  rethink  our  activities, 
responsibilities  and  priorities. 

In  principle,  I  would  urge  that  we  seek  to  multilateralize 
as  much  of  our  policy  toward  South  Asia  as  possible.   As  you  are 
well  aware,  we  have  rarely  engaged  South  Asia  intensively  on 
matters  that  were  bilateral;  rather,  we  have  allowed  our  policy 
there  to  be  driven  by  global  concerns,  whether  it  be  non- 
proliferation,  containment  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  or 
intellectual  property  rights.   Often  enough  we  have  had  to 
sacrifice  bilateral  interests  in  the  cause  of  these  global 
concerns  --as  often  as  not  with  little  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

We  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  have  very  little  leverage 
on  either  India  or  Pakistan.   We  are  not  in  a  position  to  apply 
military  pressure  on  them  and  our  economic  influence  is  also 
limited.   Our  aid  programs  are  in  the  one  case  ludicrously  small 
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and  in  the  other  non-existent.   As  a  government  we  have  little 
influence  over  the  investment  and  trading  decisions  of  individual 
Americans.   Trade  sanctions  and  military  cooperation  are  at  best 
two-edged  swords.   There  are  no  doubt  cases  where  we  can 
influence  Pakistan  and  India  but  hardly  on  matters  that  both 
sides  consider  to  be  matters  of  vital  interest,  and  our  attempts 
to  do  so  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  achieve  something  where 
we  do  have  direct  interests. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  indifference;  rather,  that  we 
not  take  the  lead  on  each  and  every  issue  when  there  are  others 
that  are  just  as  well  equipped  to  do  it  as  we  are  but  are  happy 
enough  to  see  us  incur  the  costs .   We  can  see  a  better  model  in 
recent  instances  when  Japan  and  the  European  aid  donors  have 
begun  to  take  initiatives  in  South  Asia  on  excessive  defense 
spending  and  non-proliferation. 

Given  this  approach,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  become  embroiled  in  the  issue  of  Kashmir.   The  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  issue  --  and  there  are  many  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former   --   are  evenly  divided  among  the  parties  and 
the  outcome  of  the  dispute  is  of  no  intrinsic  interest  to  us. 
Peace  and  justice  are  of  course  important,  but  the  pursuit  of 
these  is  an  international  responsibility.   Beyond  that,  we  have  a 
nearly  unbroken  record  of  failure  in  our  attempts  to  bend  India 
and  Pakistan  on  the  Kashmir  issue.   We  carry  heavy  historical 
baggage  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assiime  that  we  will  do  better 
in  the  future. 
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I  would  similarly  suggest  that  we  lower  our  posture  in 
dealing  with  the  non-proliferation  and  missile  issues.   It  is  not 
uniquely  our  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  Indians  and  the 
Pakistanis  do  not  destroy  each  other;  it  is  a  responsibility  that 
the  leaders  of  those  countries  share  with  mankind  in  general . 
The  development  of  a  Pakistani  or  Indian  nuclear  capability  has, 
of  course,  grave  implications  for  the  global  non-proliferation 
order.   That  topic  is  by  definition  not  a  matter  of  unique  U.S. 
concern  and  we  should  look  to  global  and  regional  mechanisms  to 
deal  with  it  as  much  as  possible.   For  almost  two  decades,  too 
much  of  the  substance  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
South  Asia  has  been  overwhelmed  by  our  felt  need  to  shoulder  -- 
virtually  alone  --  the  burden  of  non-proliferation.   The  United 
States  is  not  threatened  from  South  Asia  and  we  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  letting  others  bear  their  share  of  the  load  in  worrying 
about  missile  ranges,  enrichment  levels  and  the  other  details 
which  have  become  so  large  a  part  of  our  dialog  with  South 
Asians  . 

I  have  mixed  feelings  on  the  specific  question  of  the 
Pressler  amendment.   Its  past  is  inglorious,  it  serves  no  useful 
current  purpose,  and  it  discriminates  against  Pakistan.   Even  if 
it  is  removed,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  large  cimounts  of 
U.S.  aid  would  be  made  available  to  Pakistan.   Yet  removing  it 
would  be  seen  as  a  symbolic  step  to  be  welcomed  by  Pakistan  as  a 
triumph  and  criticized  by  India  as  a  betrayal  --  neither  of  which 
is  in  our  interest  nor  what  we  intended. 
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Our  interest  in  South  Asia  is  not  great  and  the  absence  of 
any  important  shared  network  of  interests  underlies  many  of  our 
policy  failures  and  minimal  influence.   We  have  an  opportunity 
now  to  look  towards  the  future  and  consider  where  our  true 
priorities  and  opportunities  lie.   There  are  two  very  promising 
factors.   The  first  is  simply  the  fact  that  a  million  South 
Asians  have  chosen  to  come  to  this  country  and  are  making 
important  contributions  here.   Over  time  they  will  form  a  visible 
interest  group  that  can  build  bridges  between  these  two  areas 
that  are  literally,  at  the  end  of  the  world  from  each  other. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  there  is  a  substantial  element 
of  our  population  that  cares  about  South  Asia  and  can  provide  a 
base  in  public  opinion  for  policy. 

Genuinely  shared  economic  interest  is  surely  second  only  to 
a  network  of  personal  relationships  as  the  strongest  tie  that 
binds  the  interests  of  countries.   It,  too,  has  been  largely 
absent  in  the  past.   Fortunately  in  almost  all  of  the  South  Asian 
countries,  especially  in  India,  new  opportunities  are  growing  for 
a  dramatic  increase  in  economic  ties  with  the  United  States. 
Even  if  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure  that  these  will  come  soon  to 
fruition,  it  is  none  to  early  for  us  to  begin  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  them  and  ensure,  at  a  minimum,  that  we  do  nothing  to 
undermine  them.   The  benefits  will  be  manifold:  gains  for  our  own 
economy,  economic  growth  for  South  Asia  that  our  aid  programs 
have  not  been  able  to  bring,  and  creation  of  a  web  of 
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interdependence  leading  to  greater  understanding  of  each  other's 
concerns  and  incentives  to  accommodate  them. 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  has  a  very  limited  role  to  play  in 
this  process,  even  if  more  substantial  funds  were  available.   A 
bilateral  aid  program  suggests  a  donor-client  relationship  that 
is  simply  not  appropriate  for  our  relations  with  India  and 
probably  not  for  Pakistan  or  Sri  Lanka.   Aid  programs  inevitably 
carry  with  them  political  baggage  that  distorts  perceptions  on 
both  sides. 

All  of  the  South  Asian  countries,  however,  need  large 
infusions  of  resources  and  I  see  it  in  our  interest  to  make 
generous  contributions.   In  the  first  instance  these  will  have  to 
come  through  private  investment,  but  funds  from  the  international 
lending  institutions  will  continue  to  play  important  roles. 
These  institutions  can  provide  the  other  component  of  an  American 
policy  of  multilateralism,  removing  the  political  overload  which 
is  no  longer  useful  or  necessary  in  a  post-Cold  War  world  and 
enabling  us  to  join  most  effectively  with  others  in  shaping  a 
common  front  on  issues  such  as  human  rights,  non-proliferation 
and  arms  expenditures,  which  should  be  the  primarily  the  concern 
of  the  broader  international  community. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  need  to  prioritize  our  interests  in 
South  Asia  since  we  do  not  have  the  capability  of  pursuing  all  of 
them  at  once.   My  line  of  arg\imentation  suggests  that 
strengthening  bilateral  economic  ties  is  at  the  top  of  the  list 
and  if  we  succeed  in  this  we  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
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seeing  our  other  policy  objectives  in  South  Asia  fulfilled. 
Conversely,  the  present  poor  state  of  our  political  relations 
with  India  and  Pakistan  --  over  issues  which  are  mainly  global 
and  multilateral  in  nature  --  impedes  our  prospect  of  building 
these  economic  networks . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  reference  to  two 
specific  issues  in  South  Asia.   The  first  is  human  rights,  a 
matter  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  American  foreign  policy.   We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  patterns  of  abuses  which  are  common  in  so 
much  of  the  region.   I  would  point  out,  however,  that  these  are 
not  criminal  states  which  we  must  confront  and,  if  necessary, 
part  ways.   These  are  essentially  open  societies  and  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  South  Asia  is  most  eloquently  pressed  by 
organizations  within  the  individual  countries.   We  can  probably 
do  more  in  furthering  the  cause  of  human  rights  in  India, 
Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka  by  keeping  the  spotlight  of  attention  on 
abuses  and  working  at  a  sub-governmental  level  with  local 
organizations  that  are  seeking  to  remedy  them. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  the  current  situation  in 
Afghanistan.   Information  from  Kabul  is  scanty  but  it  appears 
that  what  is  happening  there  is  at  least  as  horrible  as  the 
events  in  Sarajevo.   Once  again,  this  is  not  an  issue  that  we 
should  or  even  could  address  on  our  own.   It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency  and  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  concerned  --  especially  Muslim  -- 
nations,  would  work  to  restore  a  minimum  of  order  there  and 
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create  the  conditions  that  will  enable  Afghans  to  begin  the 
rebuilding  of  their  lives  and  their  country.   The  Congress  has 
played  an  admirable  and  effective  role  in  shaping  our  Afghanistan 
policy  in  the  past.   I  would  ask  you  to  rise  to  the  occasion  once 
again  and  press  for  concerted  international  action. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 
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Thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  Chairman  Ackerman,  and  for  inviting  me  to 
testify.  My  name  is  Holly  Burkhalter,  and  I  am  the  Washington  Director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  our  Asia  division.  We  appreciate  your  concern  for  the 
serious  human  rights  siniation  in  South  Asia. 

Human  Rights  Watch  has  closely  monitored  and  investigated  human  rights  abuses  in 
India  (including  Kashmir  and  Punjab),  and  Pakistan.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
Afghanistan  in  recent  years,  we  have  continued  to  follow  the  tragic  recent  developments  m 
that  country,  and  I  will  address  the  urgent  need  for  humamtarian  aid  in  Afghanistan  in  this 
testimony. 
Kashmir 

Human  Rights  Watch  has  a  number  of  concerns  about  human  rights  in  India,  foremost 
among  them  the  continuing  human  rights  catastrophe  in  Kashmir.  A  year  ago,  when  this 
Subcomminee  last  held  hearings  on  South  Asia,  there  were  signs  that  government  efforts  to 
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revive  political  negotiations  might  bear  fruit.  Instead,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Kashmir.  Continuing  abuses  by  Indian  troops  have  left  Kashmir's 
people  further  embittered  and  have  diminished  hopes  for  a  peaceful  end  to  the  conflict  any 
time  soon. 

Human  Rights  Watch  takes  no  position  on  the  status  of  the  disputed  territory  of 
Kashmir.  We  have  conducted  several  investigations  in  Kashmir  since  1990  to  document 
abuses  by  both  Indian  security  forces  and  armed  militant  groups  demanding  independence  or 
accession  to  Pakistan.  While  both  sides  have  committed  grave  abuses  against  the  civilian 
population,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  human  rights  violations  and  violations  of  the  laws 
of  war  have  been  committed  by  Indian  government  forces.  The  federal  paramilitary  troops 
deployed  in  Kashmir  include  the  Border  Security  Force  (BSF)  and  the  Central  Reserve  Police 
Force  (CRPF).    There  is  also  a  significant  contingent  of  Indian  army  troops,  largely  deployed 
along  the  Pakistan  border.    The  CRPF  and  BSF  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Ministry,  and  are  widely  understood  to  be  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  of  Kashmiris. 

These  forces  have  been  responsible  for  summary  executions,  disappearances  and 
torture  of  detainees  in  their  custody.  Human  rights  groups  in  Kashmir  have  documented  more 
than  128  disappearances  in  Kashmir  between  1990  and  1993,  and  more  than  235  summary 
executions  between  July  1992  and  March  1993.  Ashok  Jaitley,  a  highly-respected  senior 
official  who  served  in  the  state  government  resigned  last  October  after  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  information  about  81  men  who  "disappeared"  after  being  picked  up  by  the 
security  forces.  He  told  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  that  he  met  "a  wall  of  indifference 
and  obstruction  in  the  security  apparatus"  and  that  he  "found  out  nothing  about  the  81  people 
-  'not  even  a  single  one.'"'    Disappearances  are  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  security 
personnel  routinely  ignore  procedural  safeguards  when  taking  persons  into  custody.  Although 
Indian  law  requires  that  everyone  taken  into  custody  must  be  produced  before  a  magistrate 
within  24  hours,  in  fact,  detainees  are  rarely  produced  at  all. 

In  most  cases,  detainees  are  taken  into  custody  during  search  operations,  customarily 
called  "crackdowns,"  during  which  a  neighborhood  is  cordoned  off  and  all  men  forced  to 
assemble  in  a  schoolyard  or  other  open  place.    They  are  then  paraded  before  hooded 
informants.    Those  pointed  out  by  the  informants  are  taken  away  and  within  the  next  few 
hours,  several  of  the  detainees  may  be  shot  dead  and  their  bodies  dumped  on  the  streets. In 
April  1993,  a  senior  security  official  in  Srinagar  told  the  New  York  Times,  "We  don't  have 
custodial  deaths  here,  we  have  alley  deaths.  ...  If  we  have  word  of  a  hard-core  militant,  we 
will  pick  him  up,  take  him  to  another  lane  and  kill  him.  "^   No  member  of  the  security  forces 
has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  disappearances  or  deaths  in  custody  in  Kashmir. 


'Hanush  McDonald,  "Valley  of  Alienation,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  December  23,  1993,  p.  20. 
^Edward  Gargan,  "Indian  Troops  Are  Blamed  as  Kashmir  Violence  Rises,"  New  York  Times.  April  18,  1993. 
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In  addition  to  "custodial  deaths,"  the  security  forces  frequently  engage  in  reprisal 
attacks  against  civilians,  opening  fire  indiscriminately  or  deliberately  shooting  into  crowds. 
For  example,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  massacres  of  the  conflict,  on  October  22,  1993,  BSF 
troops  opened  fire  without  warning  on  a  demonstration  in  Bijbehara,  killing  41  and  injuring 
76.  In  July  1993,  BSF  troops  chased  an  eight-year-old  boy  into  his  home  where  they  shot  and 
killed  him,  and  then  shot  his  parents.    It  is  largely  because  of  such  brutality  by  the  security 
forces  that  much  of  the  civilian  population  of  Kashmir  is  sympathetic  to  the  militants. 
Extrajudicial  executions,  rape  and  arson  attacks  on  civilians  have  characterized  security 
operations  throughout  the  conflict. 

Indian  government  officials  have  admitted  that  "excesses"  have  been  committed  and 
that  action  has  been  taken  against  members  of  the  security  forces  in  Kashmir.    However,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  punishments  have  been  limited  to  administrative  disciplinary 
measures  even  for  abuses  that  include  extrajudicial  executions,  deaths  in  custody,  torture, 
disappearances  and  systematic  rape.  In  many  cases,  the  most  severe  punishment  is  either  a 
suspended  promotion,  or  marks  of  "severe  displeasure"  in  their  files.  Although  the  Home 
Ministry  has  stated  that  146  members  of  the  security  forces  have  been  disciplined  for  abuses 
in  Kashmir,  the  government  has  not  made  public  what  form  the  disciplinary  measures  took, 
or  whether  the  crimes  involved  himian  rights  abuses  at  all. 

Moreover,  the  government  has  not  made  information  about  these  punishments  public, 
a  measure  absolutely  critical  if  the  people  of  Kashmir  are  to  believe  that  justice  has  been 
done.  Local  human  rights  groups  in  Kashmir  have  also  requested  information  about  any 
measures  taken  against  security  personnel  responsible  for  abuses,  but  have  had  no  response. 
Moreover,  by  not  communicating  information  about  such  punishments  to  police  and  security 
personnel,  the  authorities  have  also  failed  to  insure  that  these  measures  function  as  a 
deterrent  against  future  abuses.  The  only  prosecution  that  was  made  public  in  1993  was  the 
gang-rape  of  a  Kashmiri  woman  on  May  25  by  four  army  soldiers.  According  to  the    1994 
U.S. Department  of  State  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1993,  the  soldiers 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  have  begun  serving 
their  prison  terms.  A  list  provided  to  the  South  Asia  Human  Rights  Docimientation  Centre,  a 
human  rights  group,  provides  details  on  two  other  cases  of  rape  in  which  security  personnel 
were  sentenced  to  between  three  and  five  years  rigorous  imprisonment.  These  convictions 
and  sentences  represent  a  welcome  step  toward  ensuring  accountability.  However,  many 
more  incidents  go  unpunished. 

According  to  the  State  Department  report,  although  "deaths  in  police  custody  received 
increased  public  attention  in  1993  ...  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  responsible  officials 
received  appropriate  punishment. "  The  report  notes  that  "extrajudicial  executions  in  areas 
facing  separatist  insurgency  were  generally  tolerated  by  state  authorities,"  and  that  "there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  member  of  the  security  forces  has  been  punished   for  an  incident  of 
custodial  death  or  custodial  torture"  in  Kashmir. 

Even  when  the  authorities  have  ordered  judicial  inquiries  into  incidents  of  abuse,  the 
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investigations  are  frequently  never  conducted  or  the  results  not  made  public.  Government 
sources  told  Human  Rights  Watch  that  the  inquiry  into  the  shooting  of  human  rights  advocate 
Dr.  Farooq  Ashai  on  February  18,  1993,  confirmed  he  had  been  shot  by  Indian  troops,  but 
the  findings  were  never  made  public.  An  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  43  civilians  by  BSF 
troops  in  the  western  city  of  Sopore  on  January  6.  1993,  has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  ordered  to  be  held  in  Srinagar,  some  25  miles  away,  making  it  impossible  for 
many  wimesses  to  testify.    On  one  positive  note,  the  new  government  Human  Rights 
Commission  undertook  its  own  inquiry  into  the  Bijbehara  massacre,  and  recommended 
prosecutions  of  14  BSF  personnel.  To  our  knowledge,  the  government  has  yet  to  act  on  this 
recommendation. 

Kashmiri  militants  also  commit  gross  abuses  of  human  rights,  which  we  report  on 
regularly.    As  we  noted  in  our  most  recent  report,  militant  forces  have  assassinated  Hindus 
and  Muslim  civilians  in  the  Kashmir  valley.    They  have  accused  some  of  being  informers, 
others  of  supporting  government  policies  or  being  otherwise  opposed  to  the  objectives  of 
various  militant  groups.    In  early  1990,  members  of  the  Hindu  minority  took  the  brunt  of 
these  attacks.  The  murders  and  attacks  drove  many  Hindu  and  Muslim  professionals  to  flee 
Kashmir.    Rape  and  other  violent  attacks  on  women  by  militant  groups  has  also  increased. 
Militant  groups  have  also  engaged  in  indiscriminate  attacks  which  have  wounded  and  killed 
civilians,  detonating  car  bombs  and  other  explosive  devices.    On  May  11,  1993,  the  militant 
group  Hezb-ul  Mujahidin  launched  rocket-propelled  grenades  at  the  offices  of  the  civilian 
administration  in  Srinagar,  killing  one  employee  and  injuring  three  others.    Militant  groups 
also  issued  death  threats  against  the  press,  including  employees  of  the  state-run  television 
corporation.  These  attacks,  killings,  rapes  and  other  abuses  constitute  grave  violations  of 
international  law. 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  very  concerned  about  the  role  that  Pakistan  has  played  in 
Kashmir  in  aiding  groups  which  have  also  been  responsible  for  grave  abuses  against 
civilians. 

Punjab 

In  Punjab,  the  brutal  police  crackdown  in  Punjab  appears  to  have  brought  an  end  the 
ten-year-old  conflict  in  that  state,  but  at  the  cost  of  massive  police  abuses.  Director  General 
of  Police  (EKjP)  K.P.S.  Gill's  counter-insurgency  efforts  iiKluded  torture,  disappearances 
and  a  bounty  system  of  cash  rewards  for  the  summary  execution  of  suspected  Sikh  militants. 
By  early  1993,  most  of  the  major  milium  groups  had  been  crushed  and  the  government 
claimed  that  normalcy  had  returned  to  the  state.  Police  abuses  have  continued,  however. 

In  one  1993  incident,  described  in  the  State  Department  report,  a  22-year-old  farmer, 
Majinderpal  Singh,  was  picked  up  by  the  police  on  July  12.  Two  days  later,  his  family  was 
informed  by  the  police  that  he  would  be  released  within  a  few  days.  However,  on  July  20  the 
family  was  told  that  he  had  been  killed  in  an  "encounter"  with  police  on  July  15.  The  State 
Department  report  also  details  th^  case  of  Kulwant  Singh,  a  lawyer,  and  his  wife  and  child, 
who  were  killed  by  the  police  after  all  three  were  detained  on  January  25,  1993.  Chief 
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Minister  Beam  Singh  reportedly  agreed  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  killings  but  backed  down 
when  confronted  with  police  resistance.  Such  killings  also  took  place  outside  of  Punjab.  On 
May  17,  1993,  Punjab  police  raided  an  apartment  in  Calcutta,  West  Bengal,  and  shot  dead  an 
alleged  militant,  Lakshmi  Singh,  and  his  wife.  According  to  the  State  Department,  the  state 
government  of  West  Bengal  filed  a  protest  with  the  state  government  of  Punjab,  but  no 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  against  the  Punjab  police  who  carried  out  the  killings.  In  a 
statement  to  the  press,  Director-General  of  Police  K.P.S.  Gill  admitted  that  the  purpose  of 
such  police  hit  teams  was  to  "trace,  identify  and  kill  top  militants."' 

The  press  has  also  been  targeted.    On  January  11,  1994,  eight  employees  of  the 
Punjabi  newspaper  Aj  Di  Awaz,  including  the  managing  editor  Gurdeep  Singh,  were  arrested 
under  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  Act.  Ten  days  before  the  arrests,  Gurdeep  Singh 
had  been  called  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  District  Police  Commissioner  and  ordered  to 
refrain  from  criticizing  state  authorities.  Mr.  Singh  reportedly  refused.  In  June  1993,  Punjab 
Chief  Minister  Beam  Singh  told  the  Indian  newsmagazine  India  Today,  "If  you  ask  me  the 
press  should  be  wiped  out  from  Punjab."* 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  account  for  hundreds  of  disappearances  and 
"encounter"  killings  carried  out  by  the  Punjab  police.  Although  DGP  Gill  promised  to  take 
action  against  abusive  policemen,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  he  had  done  so.  Instead, 
police  officials  responsible  for  abuses  have  been  promoted.    Government  officials  have 
referred  to  these  brutal  methods  as  a  model  to  be  applied  to  other  areas  of  insurgency;  the 
upsurge  in  summary  executions  in  Kashmir  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  "Punjab 
solution. " 

And  while  such  summary  executions  and  deaths  in  custody  have  been  routine  in 
Kashmir  and  Punjab,  they  have  occurred  frequently  in  other  areas  of  conflict,  including  the 
Northeast  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 

Police  Abuse  Elsewhere  in  India 

The  defeat  of  the  Bharatiya  National  Party  in  state  elections  in  October  has  not 
eliminated  the  threat  of  partisan  behavior  by  police  and  other  officials  who  continue  to 
provoke  ethnic  and  communal  violence  for  political  gain.    Last  April,  official  investigations 
began  into  the  riots  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  mosque  at  Ayodhya  in  December 
1992  and  communal  violence  in  Bombay  in  January  1993,  in  which  a  disproportionate 
number  of  those  killed  were  Muslims  shot  by  mainly  Hindu  police.  No  findings  have  yet 
been  made  public.  However,  last  August,  the  report  of  an  independent  commission,  headed 
by  two  retired  High  Court  judges,  was  published  by  a  human  rights  group.  It  named  80 


'See  U.S.  Depanment  of  State,  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1993.  February  1994. 

'Kanwar  Sandhu  and  Ramesh  Vinayak.  "Beant  Singh:  Gainine  Legitimacy,  But  Losing  His  Cool."  India  Today, 
June  30.  1993,  p.  90. 
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policemen  and  BJP  and  Congress  (I)  political  figures  identified  by  eyewitnesses  as 
participating  in  the  Bombay  violence.  None  has  been  brought  to  justice. 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  also  gravely  concerned  about  the  pervasive  practice  of  rape 
and  torture  in  police  stations  and  jails,  not  just  in  conflicted  areas  such  as  Kashmir  and 
Punjab,  but  throughout  India.  The  victims  are  most  commonly  from  the  lower  social  and 
economic  classes.    In  many  cases,  torture  of  common  crime  offenders  is  related  to  the 
corruption  that  pervades  the  Indian  penal  system,  with  prisoners  and  their  families  essentially 
forced  to  bribe  abusive  police  officials  to  avoid  torture,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  such 
bribes  subjected  to  abuses  at  their  hands.  In  response  to  domestic  and  international  publicity 
and  criticism,  government  officials  have  spoken  out  more  forcefully  against  ihe  practice,  and 
the  court  have  demonstrated  a  greater  willingness  to  intervene.  For  example,  on  March  30, 
1993,  the  Indian  Supreme  Court  reaffumed  the  right  of  torture  victims  and  their  families  to 
seek  compensation  from  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  prosecutions  and  punishments  of 
police  responsible  for  torture  have  been  rare.  In  one  notable  case,  last  year  three  policemen 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  the  1980  death  in  custody  of  a  prisoner.  An  appeal  is 
pending. 

Access  to  Human  Rights  Groups 

Human  rights  activists  in  Kashmir  and  Punjab  carry  out  their  work  at  considerable 
risk  to  themselves.  In  Punjab,  two  human  rights  activists.  Ram  Singh  Billing  and  Jagwinder 
Singh,  disappeared  after  being  taken  into  police  custody  in  January  and  September  1992, 
respectively.  Another  activist  who  was  detained  by  the  Punjab  police  on  August  16,  1993, 
was  only  released  after  the  case  attracted  considerable  international  attention.  During  the 
three  weeks  he  was  in  custody,  police  denied  that  the  activist  had  ever  been  arrested. 

In  1993  the  government  of  India  took  initial  steps  toward  reversing  its  long-standing 
policy  of  not  officially  permitting  international  human  rights  organizations  to  conduct 
investigations,  and  permitted  Amnesty  International  to  conduct  a  research  mission  in 
Bombay.  In  a  very  welcome  step,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
invited  to  conduct  a  survey  of  needs  in  Kashmir,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  soon 
be  permitted  to  carry  out  the  full  range  of  their  protection  services.  At  the  same  time, 
although  the  government  had  previously  permitted  Human  Rights  Watch  to  conduct 
investigations  on  tourist  visas,  in  February  1994,  the  government  did  not  grant  visas  to  two 
Human  Rights  Watch  researchers.  Last  August,  Minister  of  State  for  External  Affairs  Salman 
Khurshid  told  the  press  that  the  government  would  not  consider  a  request  from  Human 
Rights  Watch  for  a  research  mission. 

In  September  1993,  Prime  Minister  Rao  established  a  National  Commission  to 
investigate  reports  of  human  rights  violations  and  named  Justice  Raganath  Misra  to  head  it. 
The  commission  has  a  limited  role  in  recommending  action  with  regard  to  abuses  by  the 
military. 
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U.S.  Policy 

The  Clinton  administration  has  differed  from  its  predecessors  in  its  public  criticism  of 
India's  human  rights  record.  Human  Rights  Watch  believes  that  the  Administration's  efforts 
in  raising  concerns  about  human  rights  have  been  instrumental  in  initiating  a  dialogue  with 
the  government  of  India  on  measures  it  should  take  to  end  human  rights  abuses.  Indeed,  the 
government's  decision  to  establish  a  human  rights  commission  and  permit  the  ICRC  to 
conduct  a  needs  survey  in  Kashmir  are  a  reflection  of  this  engagement  and  demonstrate  that 
the  Indian  government  is  attentive  to  criticism  from  the  U.S.    Consequently,  we  believe  the 
U.S.  should  continue  to  press  these  concerns  at  the  highest  levels. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  condition  future  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  assistance  on  presidential  certification  of 
improvement  in  India's  human  rights  record.  Human  Rights  Watch  believes  that  the  U.S. 
must  continue  to  press  for  genuine  human  rights  reforms  in  India,  and  work  with  its  allies  to 
ensure  that  India  take  steps  to  end  abuses  by  its  security  forces  in  Kashmir  and  throughout 
the  country.  Until  such  steps  are  taken,  including  permitting  full  access  for  the  ICRC,  and 
rigorously  prosecuting  and  punishing  security  forces  responsible  for  serious  abuses  in 
Kashmir  and  elsewhere,  the  U.S.  should  suspend  all  military  assistance  and  military  sales  to 
the  Indian  military  and  security  forces.    This  assistance  includes  not  only  the  IMET  program, 
which  for  FY  1995  the  administration  has  requested  $200,000,  all  commercial  military  sales 
licensed  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  which  for  FY  1993  was  estimated  at  $54.6 
million,  and  all  military  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program,  estimated  at  $40 
million  for  FY  1993.    Human  Rights  Watch  also  calls  on  the  U.S.  to  raise  human  rights 
issues  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the  Indian  military. 

At  this  Subcommittee's  hearings  on  South  Asia  last  year.  Human  Rights  Watch  called 
on  the  U.S.  to  make  India  a  priority  at  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission.    At 
the  current  meeting  of  the  Commission,  a  resolution  condemning  Indian  abuses  in  Kashmir 
has  been  advanced  by  Pakistan,  in  a  clear  effort  to  embarrass  its  geopolitical  rival.    In  view 
of  Pakistan's  own  poor  human  rights  record  at  home  and  complicity  in  the  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  militant  groups  it  arms  and  trains  in  Kashmir,  Pakistan  is  a  poor  sponsor  of 
such  initiatives.    But  as  we  noted  last  year,  that  is  no  reason  for  the  international  community 
to  ignore  the  horrific  scale  of  abuse  in  Kashmir.    The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  our 
allies,  should  undertake  a  new  initiative  at  the  international  body,  such  as  calling  upon  India 
to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.'s  four  permanent  human  rights  working  groups:  the  Working 
Groups  on  Disappearance,  Torture,  Arbitrary  Detention,  and  Extrajudicial  Executions.    To 
date,  India  has  not  permitted  these  important  U.N.  bodies  to  conduct  independent 
investigations  in  Kashmir  or  anywhere  in  India,  despite  requests  by  the  Working  Groups     If 
India  continues  this  obstruction  of  important  U.N.  activity,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  should 
consider  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  condemning  Indian  abuses  and  the  abuses  of  the  militant 
forces,  and  appointing  a  Special  Rapporteur  to  look  into  the  matter. 
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Pakistan 


As  I  have  noted  above,  Pakistan  has  also  contributed  substantially  to  the  grave  human 
rights  situation  in  Kashmir  through  its  support  for  abusive  militant  groups.  We  believe  it 
highly  appropriate  that  the  U.S.  press  Pakistan  to  end  any  military  support  and  training  it 
may  be  providing  to  these  groups.  However,  we  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  such 
pressure  and  expressions  of  concern  were  limited  to  this  issue. 

The  return  of  Benazir  Bhutto  to  power  as  Prime  Minister  in  one  of  the  fairest 
elections  in  Pakistani  history  has  not  affected  the  country's  critical  human  rights  situation. 
The  human  rights  sitoation  for  many  Pakistanis  remains  extremely  serious,  panicularly  for 
women  and  religious  minorities. 

Abuses  Against  Women 

Police  abuse  of  women  in  custody  remains  a  very  serious  problem.    Human  Rights 
Watch  has  documented  the  systematic  abuse  of  women  in  police  custody  and  gender 
discrimination  under  Pakistani  law.    Officers  frequently  illegally  detain  women  in  police 
lock-up  for  days  at  a  time  without  formally  registering  a  charge  against  them  or  producing 
them  before  a  magistrate  within  the  prescribed  24-hour  period.    Although  women  police 
officers  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  arrest  and  interrogation  of  women,  this  protection  is 
rarely  afforded.    Thus,  women  prisoners  are  often  held  in  custody  indefinitely  by  male  police 
officers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  courts.    Most  sexual  abuse  of  female  detainees  occurs 
in  these  periods  of  "invisibility." 

Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  has  promised  to  take  steps  to  end  this  abuse,  the  first 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  single  all-female  police  station.  Clearly,  such  a  measure 
cannot  by  itself  end  police  torture  and  rape  of  women  in  police  custody.  A  much  more 
important  step  would  be  to  prosecute  and  appropriately  punish  officers  who  commit  such 
abuse. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  female  detainees  are  imprisoned  under  the  Hudood 
Ordinances,  Islamic  penal  laws  that  discriminate  against  women  both  in  law  and  in  practice. 
The  Hudood  laws  criminalize,  among  other  things,  rape,  adultery  and  fornication,  and 
prescribe  punishments  for  these  offenses  that  include  stoning  to  death  and  public  flogging. 
Human  Rights  Watch  does  not  object  to  laws  founded  on  religion,  provided  that  human  rights 
are  respected  and  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  upheld.    However,  the  Hudood 
laws  as  written  and  applied  clearly  conflict  with  these  rights  and  principles:  they  prescribe 
punishments  deemed  cruel  and  inhuman  under  international  law  and,  in  practice,  clearly 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  gender.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  has  expressed  her  desire  to  repeal 
these  laws.  Human  Rights  Watch  strongly  urges  that  she  do  so. 

Police  often  refuse  to  register  rape  complaints  by  women,  panicularly  if  the 
complaint  implicates  an  officer.    In  the  event  that  a  woman  cannot  prove  rape,  the  courts 
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often  prosecute  her  for  adultery  or  fornication,  despite  the  fact  that  a  failure  to  meet  the 
criminal  burden  of  proof  for  rape  does  not  prove  that  the  same  burden  of  proof  for 
consensual  sex  is  automatically  met.    In  one  case  we  documented,  18-year-old  Majeeda 
Mujid  was  abducted  by  several  men  and  raped  by  them  repeatedly.    When  Majeeda  was 
turned  over  by  her  captors  to  the  police  and  complained  of  rape,  the  police  charged  her  with 
illicit  sex,  imprisoned  her  pending  trial  and  let  the  men  go  free. 

Although  the  acquittal  rate  for  women  in  Hudood  cases  is  estimated  at  over  30 
percent,  by  the  time  a  wrongfully  prosecuted  woman  has  been  vindicated  she  is  likely  to  have 
spent  months  and  in  some  cases  years  in  prison,  often  under  poor  conditions,  and  in  all 
likelihood,  having  suffered  sexual  or  physical  abuse  while  in  custody.  Over  2,000  women 
currently  are  imprisoned  under  these  laws  alone. 

State-sanctioned  violence  against  women  and  sex-discrimination  are  not  the  exclusive 
lot  of  Pakistani  women  in  Pakistani  jails.  Hundreds  of  Bangladeshi  women  are  currently 
jailed  in  Pakistan  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  These  women  are  smuggled  into  the 
country  ~  at  a  rate  of  100  -  150  a  month  -  and  are  forcibly  sold  into  prostitution  or  domestic 
servitude.    While  the  women  are  arrested  by  the  police  as  illegal  immigrants  or  for  Hudood 
offenses,  the  government  of  Pakistan  has  failed  to  prosecute  or  punish  a  single  person  for 
trafficking  in  women  or  for  the  abuses  commonly  associated  with  this  practice. 

Torture  and  Deaths  in  Custody 

Torture,  rape  and  death  in  police  and  army  custody  are  endemic  and  widespread. 
Torture  is  used  both  to  force  confessions  and  to  intimidate  or  humiliate  victims.    Police  also 
routinely  torture  detainees  in  order  to  extract  bribes.    Beatings  with  sticks  and  whips,  pulling 
the  legs  apart,  electric  shock  and  crushing  the  muscles  with  a  heavy  roller  are  common  forms 
of  torture.  Police  frequently  illegally  detain  individuals  in  police  lock-up  for  days  at  a  time 
without  formally  registering  a  charge  against  them  or  producing  them  before  a  magistrate 
within  the  prescribed  twenty-four  hour  period.    While  abuse  of  those  in  custody  is  a  problem 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  particularly  acute  in  Sindh  where  the  presence  of  the  army  to 
maintain  'law  and  order'  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  'encounter  killings'  of  suspected 
criminals  or  political  detainees.    There  is  little  or  no  accountability  for  abuses  committed  by 
the  police  or  army. 

Persecution  of  Minorities 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  very  concerned  about  official  complicity  in  the  persecution  of 
religious  minorities  in  Pakistan  and  other  abuses  associated  with  religious  intolerance.  Legal 
discrimination  against  minorities  was  panicularly  apparent  during  the  October  election. 
Members  of  Pakistan's  Hindu.  Christian.  Ahmadi,  Parsi,  Sikh,  Buddhist,  Bahai,  and  Kalash 
minority  communities  had  been  banned  from  contesting  general  seats  in  elections  since  1985. 
and  have  been  restricted  to  voting  in  a  system  of  separate  electorates  for  minority  candidates. 
Electoral  discrimination  affected  not  only  minorities  but  also  residents  of  the  Federally 
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Administered  Tribal  Areas  whose  representatives  are  elected  not  by  the  general  population 
but  by  a  limited  number  of  local  notables. 

The  Ahmadi  community  officially  boycotted  the  October  election  to  protest  their 
designation  as  a  religious  minority.  Ahmadis  have  suffered  widespread  discrimination  by  the 
state  as  a  result  of  being  declared  non-Muslim  in  1974.    Moreover,  in  the  past  several  years 
hundreds  of  Ahmadis  have  been  arrested  on  charges  of  'insulting  Islam'  and  'posing  as 
Muslims'  under  the  Anti-Islamic  Activities  Ordinance  of  1984.  The  broad  and  vague 
provisions  of  a  series  of  laws  known  collectively  as  the  "blasphemy"  laws,  which  strengthen 
criminal  penalties  for  offenses  against  Islam,  have  been  used  to  bring  politically-motivated 
charges  of  blasphemy  or  other  religious  offenses  against  members  of  the  Ahmadi  and 
Christian  communities  as  well  as  some  Muslims.  Several  hundred  people  have  been  arrested 
under  these  laws  since  1984,  including  Salamat  Masih,  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  arrested  in 
May  1993  on  charges  of  writing  blasphemous  statements.  As  of  December  1993,  two  men,  a 
Christian  and  a  Muslim,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  blasphemy  and  the  cases  remain  on 
appeal. 

In  some  cases  a  mere  allegation  of  blasphemy  can  mean  that  the  accused  may  spend 
several  years  in  jail  waiting  for  trial.    Under  the  law,  religious  minorities  stand  little  chance 
of  protection  when  accused  of  blasphemy.    For  example,  Gul  Masih,  a  Catholic,  was  charged 
with  blaspliemy  on  the  basis  of  a  single,  uncorroborated  complaint  by  a  neighbor  that  Masih 
had  insulted  Pakistan,  the  Prophet  and  Islam.  The  neighbor  is  associated  with  a  Muslim 
political  organization  which  advocates  making  Pakistan  an  officially  Sunni  state.    Masih  was 
tried  in  November  1992.    Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  no  other  witnesses  to  the  act  of 
"blasphemy"  and  that  Masih  himself  denied  the  charge,  the  judge  sentenced  Gul  Masih  to 
death.    As  of  this  writing,  an  appeal  is  pending  in  the  High  Court. 

The  blasphemy  laws  have  also  contributed  to  a  climate  of  religious  bigotry  which  has 
led  to  discrimination,  harassment  and  violent  attacks  on  minorities  ~  abuses  which  are 
apparently  tolerated,  if  not  condoned,  by  some  political  leaders  and  government  officials.  In 
recent  years,  laws  which  prohibit  blasphemy  have  constituted  a  powerful  weapon  for  the 
persecution  of  religious  minorities  and  the  silencing  of  ideological  enemies,  even  among 
Muslims.  The  most  well  known  case  of  this  kind  of  abuse  concerns  Dr.  Akhtar  Hameed 
Khan,  a  prominent  social  worker  and  writer,  who  has  been  charged  with  three  counts  of 
blasphemy  for  a  press  interview  he  is  alleged  to  have  given,  and  for  a  nursery  rhyme 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  1989  which  is  alleged  to  be  insulting  to  the  Prophet 
and  Islam. 

Bonded  Labor 

Bonded  labor  and  forced  labor  are  widespread  in  Pakistan.    Debt  bondage  and  forced 
labor  are  common  in  agriculture,  brick-making,  carpet-weaving,  mining,  bangle-making  and 
the  production  of  handicrafts  throughout  Pakistan.    These  practices  exist  despite  constimtional 
provisions,  acts  of  parliament,  and  supreme  court  decisions  which  ban  slavery,  forced  labor. 
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serfdom,  and  bonded  labor.    The  courts  are  reluctant  to  "free"  laborers  and  the  police  are 
active  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system.  For  example,  it  is  quite  common  for  a  police  officer 
to  arrest  under  false  charges  a  bonded  laborer  who  has  sought  redress  against  his  or  her 
exploitation.    In  addition  cenain  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  bonded  workers  in  the  brick  kilns 
and  mines  have  been  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote.  According  to  an  official  letter  from 
the  Election  Commission  of  Pakistan:  "....bonded  labourers  and  nomads  do  not  qualify  to  be 
registered  as  voters  as  per  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Electoral  Rolls  Act,  1974  because 
neither  they  ordinarily  reside  in  an  electoral  area  nor  do  they  own/possess  a  dwelling  house 
or  immovable  property  in  that  area. " 

The  problems  of  bonded  labor  in  agriculture  are  most  prominent  in  the  interior  of 
Sindh  and  the  Seraiki-speaking  areas  of  Punjab  (though  they  also  exist  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  Frontier  aiKi  Punjab).  The  oppressive  feudal  system  involves  the  "buying"  and  "selling" 
of  peasants  and  transferring  them  from  landowner  to  landowner;  the  maintenance  of  private 
jails  to  keep  peasants  from  organizing  against  the  system;  the  forcible  transfer  of  teachers 
who  teach  peasants  to  maintain  proper  fmancial  accounts;  and  a  pattern  of  rape  of  peasant 
women  by  land-owners,  police,  and  their  employees.    The  brick-kilns  which  are  based  on  a 
system  of  "advaiKe"  are  located  on  the  outskirts  of  cities.  Upon  receiving  an  advance 
laborers  are  forced  to  work  at  minimal  wages  for  the  owner.  The  pay  structure  is  such  that 
the  laborers  can  never  free  themselves  of  debt.    Children  often  inherit  the  debt  of  their 
parents  and  are  forced  to  work  in  the  brick-kilns.    Workers  who  attempt  to  leave  are  forcibly 
brought  back  with  the  help  of  local  police  officers.    Women  are  either  held  as  insurance 
against  male  relatives  escaping  or  sold  into  marriage  to  pay  the  outstanding  debt.   The 
carpet-weaving  industry  involves  various  forms  of  forced  and  bonded  labor.  Children  in 
particular  are  forced  to  work  after  their  parents  receive  an  advance.  These  children  are 
beaten,  sexually  harassed,  and  forced  to  work  in  inhumane  conditions. 

U.S.  Policy 

While  the  U.S.  does  not  have  a  program  of  military  assistance  or  government  to 
government  military  sales  to  Pakistan,  due  to  their  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Pressler  Amendment  relating  to  nuclear  proliferation,  commercial  sales  are  not  covered  by 
the  Pressler  amendment,  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  are  covered  by  Section  502B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  ~  human  rights  law.    Accordingly,  Human  Rights  Watch 
recommends  that  in  keeping  with  Section  502B,  commercial  sales  should  be  eliminated,  along 
with  government  to  government  sales. 

So  long  as  these  and  other  abuses  continue,  the  U.S.  should  not  support  the 
resumption  of  military  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Pakistan.  And  we  urge  that  the  U.S.  use  its 
influence  with  its  allies  and  within  the  international  community  to  press  for  a  serious 
response  by  the  government  of  Pakistan  to  these  abuses,  including  prosecution  of  those 
responsible  for  rape  and  torture. 
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Afghanistan 


The  struggle  for  control  of  the  country's  capital,  Kabul,  has  continued  into  1994,  with 
devastating  loss  of  life.  Most  of  the  casualties  have  resulted  from  indiscriminate  rocketing 
and  shelling  by  forces  loyal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Defense  Minister,  Ahmad  Shah  Massoud.  Civilians  have  also  been  targeted  during 
sporadic  battles  between  the  Shi'ite  Hezb-e  Wahdat  and  the  Sunni  Pashtun  Ittehad-e  Islami. 
President  Rabbani's  authority  remains  limited  to  only  part  of  Kabul;  the  rest  of  the  city 
remains  divided  among  rival  mujahidin  factions.  The  most  recent  round  of  fighting  that 
erupted  in  Kabul  in  January  of  this  year  has  left  some  1,000  dead.    According  to  a  recent 
report  in  the  Washington  Post,  150,000  people  have  fled  the  city  in  the  past  eight  weeks, 
overwhelming  the  few  relief  agencies  active  in  the  country.  Most  of  those  displaced  are 
living  without  adequate  food  or  water,  in  tents  erected  in  virtual  mine  fields.    Sabotage  to 
power  lines  has  disrupted  electricity  and  water  supplies  to  the  city,  contributing  to  the  spread 
of  disease.  In  October,  the  World  Health  Organization  announced  that  Afghanistan  led  the 
world  in  cholera  cases.  This  past  week  the  Prime  Minister  blocked  food  supplies  to  Kabul, 
threatening  thousands  with  starvation. 

Various  commanders  controlling  sections  of  Kabul  continue  to  launch  attacks  on 
civilian  areas  in  other  quarters  of  the  city.  Rape  has  reportedly  been  one  weapon  in  these 
attacks,  particularly  of  Shi'ite  women.  On  February  11-12,  1993,  Ittehad-e  Islami  and 
Defense  Ministry  forces  reportedly  attacked  Shi'ite  civilians  in  the  Afshar  and  Chendawol 
neighborhoods  of  Kabul,  killing,  assaulting  and  raping  scores  of  residents.  According  to  a 
May  17,  1993,  Washington  Post  report,  women  at  a  home  for  the  blind  and  mentally  ill  were 
raped  after  the  home  was  attacked  during  a  battle  between  rival  Sunni  and  Shi'ite  mujahidin 
forces.  A  number  of  residents  were  killed  when  the  home  was  shelled. 

Outside  Kabul,  the  authority  of  the  central  government  is  virtually  non-existent. 
Regional  councils  or  commanders  have  consolidated  power  with  little  regard  for  events  in  the 
capital.   By  year's  end,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  had  renimed  from  Pakistan,  and 
thousands  more  have  been  forcibly  repatriated  from  Iran.  Over  100,000  Tajik  refugees  who 
fled  the  civil  war  in  Takikistan  remain  in  camps  near  the  northern  border  of  Afghanistan.  In 
July  1993,  Tajik  and  Russian  forces  shelled  Afghan  villages  across  the  border,  killing  at  least 
300.  Despite  the  intensity  of  the  fighting,  Afghanistan  remains  largely  ignored  by  the  outside 
world  with  little  evidence  of  United  Nations  or  diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  bloodshed. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  did  not  experience  the  level  of  intense  fighting  that  took 
place  in  Kabul,  conditions  remained  insecure  for  returning  refugees.  Afghan  refugees  have 
continued  to  remm  to  areas  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  country,  even  though  little  mine 
clearance  has  been  done  in  many  of  these  areas.  In  July  1993,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  reported  a  tripling  of  mine  injuries  since  April  1992. 
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U.S.  Policy 

The  Clinton  administration  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  in 
1993.    Concern  about  the  Afghan  legacy  surfaced  briefly  following  the  February  26  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center,  but  this  interest  was  limited  to  a  spate  of  news  reports  and 
commentary  on  the  potential  threat  to  U.S.  security  from  rebels  armed  by  the  U.S.  Little 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  forces  have  continued  to  commit  abuses 
against  civilians  in  Kabul  and  refugees  returning  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Human  Rights  Watch  urges  the  administration  to  increase  U.S.  support  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Afghanistan  through  multilateral  organizations,  and  to  support 
development  efforts  underway  in  stable  pockets  of  the  country,  despite  the  absence  of  a 
effective  central  government.  Human  Rights  Watch  further  recommends  that  the 
administration  urge  the  U.N.  to  convene  another  meeting  of  the  "Friends  of  Afghanistan", 
including  the  U.S.,  Russia,  Pakistan,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  send  a  fact-finding  mission 
to  Afghanistan  to  help  focus  the  attention  of  the  world  community  on  the  continuing 
himianitarian  crisis  in  that  country. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Leach,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


My  colleagues  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  and  discuss  the  Administration's  request 
for  funds  to  promote  democracy,  regional  peace  and  security, 
and  sustainable  economic  development  for  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  for  fiscal  year  1995.   As  I  did  at  a  similar  hearing  a 
year  ago,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  our  overall  foreign  policy 
goals  and  objectives  in  the  region,  while  Margaret  Carpenter 
and  LTG  Rhame  will  discuss  the  specifics  of  our   sustainable 
development,  economic  assistance,  and  defense  training 
programs.   I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  ideas  concerning 
the  direction  of  United  States  policy  in  the  region  and  to 
briefly  review  some  of  our  accomplishments  and  concerns.   The 
assistance  process  provides  many  of  the  resources  we  need  to 
accomplish  our  goals  in  the  region. 

Last  year,  I  made  a  personal  pledge  to  maintain  regular 
consultations  with  this  committee,  its  members,  and  your 
staffs.   That  has  been  done.   I  respect  the  integral  role  that 
you  have  played  in  our  foreign  policy  towards  the  region  and 
continue  to  solicit  your  views  on  the  issues  we  face  together. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  year.   The 
Administration  believes  that  there  is  no  region  more  important 
to  the  US  than  Asia,  and  it  has  moved'  to  reaffirm  our 
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engagement  and  leadership  in  the  region.   In  his  first  trip 
overseas,  the  President  visited  Japan  and  Korea  and  set  forth 
his  vision  of  a  New  Pacific  Community.   The  "Bottom-up"  Defense 
review  reaffiznned  our  commitment  to  maintain  our  current 
forward-deployed  military  forces  in  Asia,  while  we  draw  down 
elsewhere.   The  President  hosted  the  historic  APEC  leaders 
meeting  in  Seattle  last  November  to  strengthen  America's 
economic  ties  to  the  region.   Many  congressional  delegations, 
including  those  from  this  committee,  have  very  helpfully 
reinforced  the  message  of  American  engagement  in  Asia.   While 
concerns  about  our  staying  power  remain,  Asians  do  recognize 
that  the  past  year  has  seen  a  major  reaffirmation  of  the 
American  commitment  to  the  region. 

East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  the  world's  largest  consumer 
market  and  our  biggest  export  market.   Last  year  (in  1993)  our 
exports  were  worth  more  than  135  billion  dollars  and  accounted 
for  about  2.6  million  American  jobs.   36  percent  of  U.S.  trade 
is  with  the  region,  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  with 
Western  Europe.   The  economic  vigor  of  the  United  States 
increasingly  is  dependent  on  global  economic  health  and 
development.   President  Clinton  has  declared  our  domestic 
economic  renewal  as  his  highest  priority.   And  no  region  of  the 
world  is  more  crucial  in  this  regard  than  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.   This  economic  development  that  is  so  vital  to  our 
nation's  economy  has  only  been  made  possible  in  Asia  through 
the  peace  and  stability  which  U.S.  forces  and  a  U.S.  presence 
have  provided  over  the  last  45  years. 
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In  his  speeches  at  Waseda  University  in  Japan  and  the 
National  Assembly  in  Korea,  President  Clinton  outlined  his 
concept  of  a  "New  Pacific  Community"  —  a  community  based  on 
"shared  strength,  shared  prosperity  and  a  shared  commitment  to 
democratic  values."   Long  term  trends  are  moving  Asia  towards 
greater  economic  integration,  increased  political  pluralism  and 
democratization  and  toward  a  reduction  of  tension.   The 
President's  vision  seeks  to  strengthen  these  mutually 
reinforcing  trends  and  to  enhance  America's  engagement  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region. 


Accomplishments  and  Concerns  in  Asia 

At  my  confirmation  hearing,  almost  one  year  ago,  I  outlined 
ten  major  goals  for  American  policy  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
These  seem  a  useful  point  of  departure  to  review  what  we  have 
accomplished  and  some  continuing  areas  of  concern,  and  to 
highlight  where  we  are  going. 


JAPAN 


The  first  goal  I  outlined  in  March  1993  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  was  to  forge  a  fresh  global 
partnership  with  Japan  that  reflects  a  aore  mature  balance  of  ^^ 
responsibilities.  We  have  done  much  in  support  of  that 
objective.   The  President  has  met  five  times  with  Japanese 
Prime  Ministers.   The  Secretary  met  Japan's  Prise  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  last  week  in  Tokyo,  'on  the  secxirity  side,  o\ir 
relationship  is  sound.   Our  approach  to  security  in  Asia  hinges 
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on  our  close  working  relationship  with  Japan.   While  in  Tokyo 
Secretary  Christopher  reviewed  our  security  ties  along  with 
Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Hisner  in  what  we  call  the  "2-t-2" 
dialogue.   He  confiimed  that  our  alliance  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  security  commitment  to  the  region. 

Clearly,  our  most  urgent  priority  is  to  build  a  more 
balanced  relationship  with  Japan.   We  must  put  our  economic 
ties  with  Japan  on  as  firm  a  footing  as  our  security  and 
political  relationships.   As  agreed  in  Tokyo  in  July,  we  expect 
a  significant  reduction  of  Japan's  global  current  account 
surplus  and  redress  of  structural  and  sectoral  barriers  to 
Japan's  markets.   Japan  needs  to  take  firm  action  to  honor  the 
commitments  it  made  in  the  Framework  Agreement,  which  were  made 
for  Japan's  benefits,  as  well  as  ours.   While  in  Tokyo,  the 
Secretary  carried  our  message  directly  to  Japanese  leaders, 
media  and  public.   We  are  encouraged  that  shortly  after  his 
visit,  agreement  was  reached  on  Motorola's  expanded  access  to 
the  Japanese  cellular  phone  market. 


KOREA 


Our  most  complex  and  pressing  goal  in  the  region  is  to 
erase  the  nuclear  threat  and  move  toward  peaceful 
reconciliation  on  the  Korean  peninsula.   With  great  patience 
and,  I  believe,  sensitivity  to  North  Korea's  fear  of  being 
"strangled"  by  the  international  community,  we  have  sought  to 
negotiate  the  grave  issues  raised  by  its  effort  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.   We  have  done  so  at  the  request  of  the  United 
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Nations  Security  Council  and  in  close  consultation  with  our 
allies  and  friends  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   Our  immediate 
objective  has  been  to  stop  the  clock  and  give  diplomatic 
efforts  a  chance  to  succeed. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  reported  on  March  16 
that  it  was  unable  to  implement  fully  the  inspections  necessary 
to  confirm  continuity  of  safeguards  at  North  Korea's  nuclear 
installations.   Further,  meetings  between  North  and  South 
Korean  envoys  to  address  nuclear  and  other  issues  have  not 
begun.   Thus  North  Korea  has  not  fulfilled  its  February  25 
commitment  to  us.    There  is  therefore,  today,  no  basis  for  the 
third  round  of  US-DPRK  negotiations  we  have  envisioned  for  a 
thorough  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue  and  discussions  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues. 

The  IAEA's  Board  of  Governors  will  meet  next  week.   They  nAy 
decide  to  return  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.   Once  the  Board's  judgment  is  clear,  we  will  decide 
our  own  next  steps. 

Our  relationship  and  coordination  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  this  and  other  key  issues  could  not  be  closer. 
President  Clinton's  own  words,  in  his  speech  before  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  in  July  of  last  year,  best  describe  our 
security  relationship:   "Let  me  say  clearly,  our  commitment  to 
Korea's  security  remains  undiminished.   The  Korean  Peninsula 
remains  a  vital  American  interest."   General  Gary  Luck  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility  as  Commander  of  the  Combined  Forces 
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and  United  Nations  Commands  in  maintaining  deterrence  on  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

On  the  economic  front,  last  July  Presidents  Clinton  and  Kim 
Yong  Sam  launched  the  Dialogue  for  Economic  Cooperation  (DEC) 
to  stimulate  bilateral  investment  and  trade.   In  addition,  the 
United  States  and  Korea  are  working  closely  through  APEC  to 
strengthen  ties  among  the  economies  in  the  region.   We  also 
applaud  the  progress  which  has  begun  under  President  Kim's 
administration  in  the  areas  of  democratic  institution  building, 
political  freedoms,  and  human  rights. 


CHINA 


By  June  3 ,  the  Secretary  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  China's  most-favored-nation 
status  be  renewed.   I  have  already  consulted  with  many  of  you 
on  this  issue.   Over  the  last  year,  our  goal  has  been  to 
restore  firm  foundations  for  cooperative  and  constructive 
relations  with  China  while  urging  Chinese  progress  in  human 
rights,  nonproliferation,  and  trade.   Although  we  have  seen 
some  progress,  we  have  also  seen  some  slippage. 

During  his  visit  this  week.  Secretary  Christopher  took  a 
clear  stand  in  Beijing,  stating  forthrightly  our  concerns  about 
human  rights,  including  the  recent  detentions  of  dissidents, 
and  the  need  for  significant  progress  to  meet  the  criteria  of 
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the  President's  May  28  Executive  Order.   We  are  approaching 
decision  time,  but  it  is  still  premature  to  predict  how  much 
progress  will  have  occurred  by  the  end  of  May  or  how  the 
Administration  will  decide  the  guestion  of  MFN  extension.   What 
we  are  asking  of  the  Chinese  is  clearly  "doable" .   We  do  not 
expect  immediate,  dramatic  change;  but  do  expect  credible 
movement  in  the  right  direction.   After  some  rough  exchanges  in 
Beijing,  the  Chinese  responded  to  our  concerns,  and  we  narrowed 
our  differences.   The  President's  strategy  of  engagement  has 
been  showing  results,  but  clearly  more  hard  work  lies  ahead. 

We  shall  use  the  remaining  weeks  until  June  to  urge  Beijing 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  fulfill  the  criteria  enumerated 
in  the  President's  Executive  Order.   In  the  weeks  ahead,  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  be  in  close  contact  with  you  as  we 
consider  the  decision  that  lies  before  us.   I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  in  fuller  depth  to  questions  about  the  Secretary's 
trip. 


ASEAN 


One  of  our  notable  successes  over  the  last  year  has  been  to 
broaden  U.S.  ties  with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN) .   ASEAN  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  economic 
areas  of  the  world  and  our  fourth  largest  export  market.   At 
the  July  1993  Post-Ministerial  Conference,  we  reemphasized  our 
common  commitment  to  economic  development  and  stability  in  the 
region.   This  year,  the  conference  will  take  place  in  Thailand 
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in  July  and  be  augmented  by  the  new  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  with 
additional  members  including  China,  Russia  and  Vietnam.   I  will 
head  the  U.S.  side  of  the  U.S. -ASEAN  Dialogue  in  May  in 
Washington,  which  will  cover  a  broad  range  of  economic  and 
political  issues,  and  travel  later  that  month  to  Thailand  for 
senior  level  security  talks. 

VIETNAM 

Our  relationship  with  Vietnam,  and  our  ability  to  account 
for  our  POW/MIAs  from  the  war,  entered  a  new  stage  during  the 
past  year.   1993  was  the  most  productive  year  since  the  war  for 
progress  toward  achieving  our  goal  of  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs.   On  February  3,  President  Clinton 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  make  even  more  progress  was  to  end 
our  trade  embargo  against  Hanoi  and  to  establish  reciprocal 
liaison  offices.   Increasing  the  access  of  Americans  and  the 
American  business  community  to  Vietnam  can  not  but  help  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
POW/MIAs.   Although  we  have  not  normalized  relations  with 
Vietnam,  we  have  advanced  our  relations  with  Hanoi  to 
facilitate  progress  on  POW/MIA  accounting  and  other  important 
issues  such  as  human  rights.   Two  weeks  ago,  a  working  level 
delegation  made  considerable  progress  on  claims,  property 
issues  and  the  establishment  of  liaison  offices. 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodia  is  one  of  the  brightest  success  stories  of  the 
last  two  decades.   Who  would  have  believed  two  years  ago  that 
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375,00  refugees  in  Thailand  would  have  returned  to  Cambodia, 
that  the  level  of  violence  and  outside  influence  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  that  Cambodia  would  conduct  free  and  fair 
elections  in  1993,  that  95%  of  the  people  eligible  would 
register  to  vote,  that  90%  would  vote  in  the  election  in  the 
face  of  danger  and  intimidation  from  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  that 
a  democratic  coalition  government  would  be  formed  based  on 
popular  support?   In  my  view,  Mr.  Akashi  and  the  United  Nations 
Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia  (UNTAC)  deserve  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  their  superb  efforts.   This  Committee's  and 
international  efforts  to  help  fund  reconstruction  efforts  in 
Cambodia  over  the  past  years  are  also  laudable.   Secretary 
Christopher's  participation  in  the  recent  International 
Conference  on  the  Reconstruction  in  Cambodia  (ICORC) ,  held  in 
Tokyo  on  March  10-11,  1994,  and  our  pledge  of  $33  million  in  FY 
1994  and  our  request  for  $40  million  in  FY  1995,  highlight  the 
importance  we  place  on  these  efforts.  The  international 
community  has  pledged  approximately  $500  million  in  FY  1994 
toward  this  same  goal  and  $271  in  FY  1995. 


APEC 


The  November  17-19,  1993  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
(APEC)  ministerial  in  Seattle,  chaired  by  Secretary 
Christopher,  capped  the  U.S.  year  as  chair  of  APEC.   The 
ministers  took  a  number  of  steps  to  strengthen  APEC  and  agreed 
to  a  Declaration  on  an  APEC  Trade  and  Investment  Framework. 
The  November  20,  1993  APEC  Leader's  meeting  in  Seattle  was  a 
singular  success  story.   This  historic  meeting  brought  the 
leaders  from  Asia-Pacific  nations  together  to  begin  a  new  era 
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in  multilateral  cooperation  among  the  dynamic  economies  in  the 
region.   President  Clinton  has  underscored  that  the  United 
States  is  "committed  to  making  (APEC)  a  vehicle  for 
liberalization  in  the  region."   We  will  continue  to  strengthen 
APEC  as  the  cornerstone  of  regional  economic  cooperation  in  the 
New  Pacific  Community  and  to  follow  up  on  the  eight  initiatives 
recommended  by  the  Leaders  in  Seattle.   This  year  the 
chairmanship  has  passed  to  Indonesia  and  it  has  suggested  four 
priorities  for  1994:   human  resource  development,  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  private  sector,  promotion  of  small  and 
medium-sized  enterprises,  and  regional  infrastructure 
development. 

REGIONAL  SECURITY 

American  security  policy  in  Asia  is  grounded  in  our  five 
alliances  and  our  forward-deployed  military  forces.   During  his 
trip  to  Asia  last  week,  the  Secretary  participated  in  the  first 
meeting  of  our  revised  joint  Security  Consultative  Committee 
with  Japan  and  in  our  annual  ministerial  consultations  with 
Australia.   These  meetings  are  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to 
refocus  our  alliances  on  security  issues  in  a  post-Cold  War 
environment. 

In  a  departure  from  previous  policy,  this  administration 
has  also  supported  efforts  to  develop  new  multilateral  security 
dialogues  in  Asia  to  supplement  and  complement  our  alliances 
and  forward  military  presence.   The  US  joined  in  the  decision 
last  year  to  establish  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF) ,  a  new 
inclusive  consultative  forum  on  regional  security  —  including 
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new  members  such  as  Russia,  China  and  Vietnam,  which  will  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  Bangkok  this  year.   In  Northeast  Asia, 
we  are  discussing  security  issues  in  mixed  government /academic 
conferences  and  in  all  our  bilateral  consultations.   We  hope 
such  fora  can  air  concerns,  reduce  tensions,  restrain  arms 
races,  develop  habits  of  consultation  and  encourage  cooperation 
between  states  that  have  histories  of  adversarial  relationships 
in  the  region. 

GLOBAL  ISSUES 

The  Administration  has  devoted  increased  attention  to 
population,  refugees,  the  environment,  narcotics,  law 
enforcement  and  other  global  issues  that  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  aspects  of  our  relations  with  Asia.   In 
the  next  two  years,  we  will  be  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the 
successful  international  program,  known  as  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action  (CPA) ,  to  resettle  refugees  from  Indo-china. 
EPA  Administrator  Broimer  will  be  attending  the  first  meeting 
of  APEC  environment  ministers  in  Vancouver  this  month.  Nithin 
the  Department  we  are  doing  a  much  better  job  of  coordinating 
our  programs  with  USAID,  Commerce,  DOO,  and  other  U.S. 
government  agencies  in  these  areas.  Our  Common  Agenda 
initiative  with  Japan  on  global  issues  has  been  highly 
successful  in  coordinating  our  policies  and  programs  in  this 
area,  and  Tokyo  has  recently  pledged  $3  billion  to  support 
population  programs  up  to  the  year  2000. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Promoting  democracy  and  human  rights  In  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  remains  one  of  our  foremost  goals;  one  which  is 
inextricably  linked  to  everything  we  do.   Simply  put,  open 
democratic  societies  do  not  make  war  on  each  other,  produce 
refugees,  practice  terrorism,  or  torture  their  citizens.   They 
do  engage  in  free  trade  and  provide  a  stable  environment  in 
which  our  nation's  economic  and  security  interests  can  mat\ire. 

In  promoting  human  rights  and  democracy,  we  need  to  be 
conscious  of  accusations  that  we  are  imposing  American 
standards.   We  should  emphasize  a  number  of  themes  including: 
the  universality  of  human  rights  and  of  the  yearning  for 
democracy;  the  success  stories  that  already  exist  in  Asia  in 
terms  of  political  and  economic  development;  our  identification 
with  indigenous  human  rights  and  democracy  groups;  and  the  need 
for  {>olltical  openness  in  order  to  promote  development  in  the 
age  of  information. 

Continuing  to  make  progress  on  these  objectives  will  be  a 
challenge  but  one  which,  with  your  support,  we  relish.  We  will 
use  a  variety  of  means  to  pursue  them,  tailored  to  the 
individual  situation.   One  of  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
instruments  for  achieving  these  goals  remains  our  modest 
sustainable  development,  economic,  and  security  assistance 
programs  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.   These  programs  are 
particularly  important  in  Mongolia,  tKe  Philippines,  and  in 
Indonesia.   We  will  also  expand  our  discussions  with 
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non-governmental  organizations  both  here  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  on  these  issues.   The  aspiration  for 
freedom  is  a  universal  human  impulse,  not  a  Western  export. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  a  major  success 
story  for  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.   The  phenomenal 
economic  progress  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Asia  is 
attributable  in  part  to  carefully  targetted  U.S.  economic  and 
developmental  assistance,  buttressed  in  some  instances  by 
specific  security  assistance.   The  U.S.  forward-deployed 
military  presence  contributed  significantly  to  the  Asian 
economic  boom  by  providing  the  stability  essential  for  economic 
development.   Many  of  the  countries  of  the  region  which  once 
received  substantial  U.S.  assistance  have  long  since  graduated 
from  the  ranks  of  aid  recipients.   Some,  such  as  Japan  and 
Korea,  are  today  major  contributors  themselves  of  international 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

We  have  one  of  the  smallest  "tin  cups**  of  any  region  in  the 
foreign  assistance  budget.  As  a  result  of  the  economic  miracle 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  over  the  past  six  years 
U.S.  assistance  to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  has  been  reduced 
to  roughly  one-quarter  of  FY  1988  levels  -  from  approximately 
$680  million  in  FY-88  to  approximately  $179  million  in  FY-94. 
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Even  with  these  reductions,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  region  has 
been  so  successful  economically,  how  can  we  justify  continuing 
to  provide  any  assistance  to  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
at  a  time  when  some  American  taxpayers  are  focused  on  their  own 
families'  needs  and  the  domestic  economy? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  while  the  outline  I 
sketched  of  Asia's  remarkable  economic  dynamism  is  accurate, 
that  dynamism  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  region.   There 
remain  some  countries  which,  while  making  progress,  continue  to 
need  carefully  targetted  assistance  to  reinforce  their  o%m 
efforts. 

In  preparation  for  the  FY  1995  budget  request,  we  conducted 
an  extensive  "bottom  up"  review  of  our  priorities  for  the 
region,  the  resources  required,  and  consistent  with  budget 
realities,  focused  on  our  core  objectives.  Our  modest  programs 
of  sustainable  development,  promoting  democracy  and 
strengthening  regional  peace  in  Cambodia,  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  Mongolia,  Indonesia,  and  the  South  Pacific  Tuna 
Treaty  are  directed  to  those  particular  situations. 


<:'■>.    -  -.  -  ( 
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In  addition,  our  small  defense  training  programs  enhance 
our  interaction  with  armed  forces  in  the  region  and  serve  our 
long-term  security  interests,  as  well  as,  helping  to  promote 
democracy  in  the  region.   By  increasing  the  exposure  of  foreign 
armed  forces  personnel  to  U.S.  concepts  concerning  civilian 
control  of  the  military  and  humane  behavior,  these  programs 
support  our  goal  of  furthering  democratization  and  increasing 
respect  for  human  rights.   Defense  training  is  a  vital,  cost 
effective  component  of  our  efforts  to  promote  freedom. 

Overall,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  austerity  at  a  time 
of  severe  budget  pressures,  the  Administration  believes  that 
the  modest  programs  we  have  proposed  for  selected  countries  and 
purposes  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  a  sound  investment  for  the 
United  States. 

Assistance  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  from  the  Agency  for 

International  Development  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 

detailed  presentations  concerning  the  specifics  of  our 

assistance  programs.   I  would  like  to  highlight  briefly  just  a 
few  of  these  efforts  for  you. 
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Cambodia 

One  of  the  most  welcome  and  remarkable  developments  of  the 
past  year  occurred  in  Cambodia,  where  the  violence  and 
depredations  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Vietnamese  occupation,  and 
nearly  twenty  years  of  civil  war  have  given  way  to  a 
democratically  elected  government,  greater  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  economic  reform. 

When  the  Cambodia  Settlement  Agreement  was  signed  in  Paris 
in  October  1991,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  most 
difficult  and  complex  of  peacekeeping  operations  would  conclude 
so  successfully.   The  international  community  owes  much  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  under  the  UN  flag  in  Cambodia,  but  — 
as  I  have  mentioned  —  special  thanks  should  go  to  the 
Secretary  General's  Special  Representative,  Yasushi  Akashi,  and 
the  commander  of  the  UN  Transition  Authority  in  Cambodia 
(UNTAC)  forces,  John  Sanderson.   For  nearly  two  years  they 
provided  the  security  buffer  the  Cambodian  people  needed  to 
establish  the  foundations  for  democratic  institutions  and  to 
begin  to  rebuild  their  shattered  country. 

International  peacekeeping  efforts  would  have  accounted  for 
nothing,  however,  without  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
Cambodian  people  to  achieve  a  real  and  lasting  peace.   I  recall 
those  days  just  before  the  UN-sponsored  elections  last  May  when 
expert  commentators  questioned  whether  the  Cambodian  people 
would  even  risk  voting  —  given  the  intensity  of  the  political 
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intimidation  and  the  threats  of  Khmer  Rouge  violence.   We  soon 
had  the  answer,  though,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cambodians  flocked  to  the  polls  —  some  walking  dozens  of  miles 

—  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.   Indeed,  after  the  voting 
was  completed  the  UN  calculated  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
electorate  which  registered  to  vote  had  participated  in  the 
elections.   Witnesses  at  the  polling  stations  reported  that  the 
turnout  was  truly  an  unprecedented  expression  of  popular  will 

—  a  restoration  of  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Cambodian 
people. 

During  the  transition  period  leading  up  to  the  drafting  of 
a  new  constitution  and  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Cambodian 
Government  there  again  were  doubts  about  whether  the  Cambodians 
would  be  up  to  the  task.   But,  once  again  they  confounded  the 
experts  by  quickly  reaching  agreement  on  a  constitution  and 
establishing  a  Royal  Cambodian  Government  that  reflected  the 
outcome  of  the  May  elections  and  took  into  account  the  unique 
traditions  of  Cambodia. 

The  UN  peacekeeping  forces  have  left  Cambodia  now  and  each 
day  a  greater  sense  of  normality  is  taking  hold.   In  the 
aftermath  of  the  implementation  of  the  Paris  Accords,  however, 
Cambodia  still  has  enormous  economic,  humanitarian  and  security 
needs,  including  the  continuing  Khmer  Rouge  insurgency.   It  is, 
therefore,  vital  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others  in 
the  international  donor  community,  stay  engaged  in  Cambodia. 
The  Cambodians  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  their  desire  for 
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peace  and  the  right  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  What  they 
need  from  us  now  is  the  physical  and  financial  means  to  ensure 
that  the  gains  which  we  have  achieved  together  during  the  past 
year  are  strengthened  and  built  upon. 

The  participation  of  Secretary  Christopher  and  USAID  Deputy 
Administrator  Carol  Lancaster  at  the  March  9-11  International 
Conference  on  the  Reconstruction  in  Cambodia  (ICORC)  visibly 
demonstrates  the  importance  the  Administration  places  on  this 
noble  endeavor. 

Southeast  Asia  Regional  Fund 

The  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Fund  was  created  in  FY  1993  in 
anticipation  of  the  continued  demand  for  U.S.  assistance 
following  the  Cambodia  peace  accords  and  the  normalization  and 
improvement  of  relations  with  other  countries  in  Indochina. 
Additionally,  the  regional  fund  will  continue  to  provide  money, 
on  a  regional  basis,  to  support  cooperation  on  POW/MIA  matters, 
expand  cooperation  on  counter-narcotics,  and  begin  to  address 
global  related  issues.   The  majority  of  FY  1995  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  Cambodia  in  its  reconstruction  efforts  in 
leadership  training,  human  rights  education,  medical  aid  and 
community  development.   This  year's  request  will  also  respond 
to  changing  situations  in  the  region  and  provide  additional 
assistance  for  Cambodia's  long-term  development  needs  and  for 
in-country  and  transnational  programs. 
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South  Pacific  Tuna  Treaty 

The  South  Pacific  Regional  Fisheries  Treaty  guarantees 
continued  access  by  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet  to  large  portions  of 
the  South  Pacific,  which  harbor  two-thirds  of  the  world's  tuna 
resources.   Concluded  in  1987,  and  extended  in  1992  for  ten 
more  years,  the  Treaty  is  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  efforts  in  the 
region.   It  has  been  hailed  as  a  model  agreement  -that 
encourages  cooperation  among  member  countries  and  better 
coordination  of  marine  resources.   This  FY  1995  economic  aid 
program  is  required  by  the  Treaty.   It  provides  economic 
assistance  to  the  participating  island  nations  to  strengthen 
the  region's  self-sufficiency  and  to  afford  a  sound  basis  for 
further  democratization. 


Defense  Training  Programs.   Although  my  colleagues  from  DOD 
will  address  the  defense  components  of  our  efforts  to  promote 
democracy  and  regional  peace,  I  would  like  to  underscore  the 
important  role  that  our  modest  $425  thousand  program  for 
democracy  and  $2,975  million  for  regional  peace  play  in  the 
region  in  terms  of  our  democracy,  human  rights,  and  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

While  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  now  contain  some  of  the 
world's  fastest  growing  economies,  the  region  also  has  a  number 
of  developing  democracies,  some  with  historical  legacies  of 
extensive  military  involvement  in  the  political  process.   Our 
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programs  are  designed  specifically  to  bring  foreign  military 
and  civilian  government  leaders  to  the  United  States  for 
military  training,  during  which  they  experience  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Foreign  military  students  training  in  the  U.S.  are  exposed 
to  our  democratic  values,  respect  for  human  rights,  belief  in 
the  rule  of  law,  and  the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  military 
functions  under  civilian  control.   In  most  cases,  these 
officers  are  their  respective  countries'  "best  and  brightest." 
They  serve  in  later  years  in  senior  leadership  positions,  from 
which  they  can  become  instruments  of  reason  and  change  in  their 
own  societies.   President  Ramos  in  the  Philippines  comes 
immediately  to  mind. 

Second,  graduates  from  these  programs  develop  mutually 
beneficial  professional  relationships  with  American  military 
personnel.   In  a  period  where  we  are  seeking  to  broaden  our 
relations  with  the  armed  forces  in  the  region,  to  increase 
joint  exercises,  and  to  enhance  our  access  to  service 
facilities  for  our  forward -deployed  forces,  defense  training 
programs  are  invaluable.   In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  the 
U.S.  departure  from  the  Philippines  makes  these  programs  almost 
the  sole  means  of  building  relationships  with  the  younger 
generation  of  Philippine  military  leaders.   In  the  more 
affluent  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific — Singapore  and 
Korea,  for  example — direct  training  programs  are  the  only  UiS. 
assistance  program  we  have. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thinK  ail  of  us  can  take 
great  satisfaction  in  the  returns  which  our  small  foreign 
assistance  investment  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  providing 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  to  our  commitment  to  democratic  values  and 
human  rights,  and  to  support  for  the  continued  U.S.  military 
presence  in  East  Asia.   In  addition,  individual  assistance 
programs  in  Asia  also  address  some  of  the  critical  global 
issues,  such  as  environmental  degradation,  the  AIDS  scourge, 
population  pressures,  and  narcotics. 

In  ny  confirmation  statement,  I  stated  that  "Today  a 
Pacific  Community  is  a  vision. . .tomorrow  it  can  become  a 
reality.   This  generation  of  Americans  owes  it  to  the  labors  of 
those  who  came  before  us,  and  the  hopes  of  our  successors,  to 
help  build  a  new  Pacific  Community." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  resources  that  this 
committee  authorizes  are  important  both  for  the  successes  which 
I  have  outlined  above  and  for  our  hopes  for  a  more  democratic, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  Pacific  Community.   I  pledge  to  you  my 
personal  commitment  and  energy  to  help  us  together  to  move 
toward  that  goal. 
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U.S.  rORBZ6»  AID  for  BAST  ASIA  ftBd  tho  PACZrZC 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

FY  1994  PY  1995 

Appropriation  Request 

0  0 

20,425  27,594 

0  0 

53,754  67,601 

10  10 

2,000  2,000 

0  500 

0  0 

10,895  10,061 

SO  125 

65,115  72,S47 

0  20 

10  100 

14,000  14,000 

9,S75  2,250 

15  50 

15  SO 

15  50 

2,67S  6,055 

12,19S  6,3SS 

13,239  28,688 
Source:  USAID  FY  1995  Congresional  Presentation  Docuaent 


FY  1993 
Appropriation 

Bursa 

1,000 

Cambodia 

32,484 

Fiji 

368 

Indonesia 

44,075 

Korea 

273 

Laos 

2,000 

Malaysia 

0 

Micronesia 

108 

Mongolia 

8,143 

Papua 

New  Guinea 

98 

Philippines 

136,680 

Singapore 

20 

Solomon  Islands 

20 

South  Pacific 

21,870 

Thailand 

6,719 

Tonga 

64 

Vanuatu 

33 

Western  Saaoa 

50 

ASEAN 

2,450 

Asia  Regional 

39,556 

Southeast  Asia 
Contingency 

34,702 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARGARET  CARPENTER 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMTTTEE 

MARCH  17,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  development  challenges  facing  East  Asia 
and  the  President's  FV  1995  foreign  assistance  budget  request  for  this  region. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  noted,  the  United  States  has  deep  historical  ties  to  East 
Asia.   In  recent  years,  our  relations  have  changed  to  reflea  the  dramatic  economic  and 
political  transformations  in  the  region.   In  Asia,  yesterday's  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  are  among  today's  fastest  growing  economies.   The  United  States  does  far  more 
trade  across  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  and  U.S.  exports  to  Asian  markets  account  for 
almost  3,000,000  U.S.  jobs.   Japan  and  Korea  now  have  their  own  overseas  development 
programs,  and  Japan  has  recently  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the  largest  bilateral  donor  of 
development  assistance  worldwide. 

The  economic  success  stories  in  East  Asia  should  not  obscure  the  continuing  need  for 
U.S.  assistance  in  the  region.   Broad-based  economic  growth  has  helped  lift  millions  of 
Indonesians  out  of  poverty,  but  many  still  struggle  to  meet  their  basic  needs.   Laos, 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Burma  rank  among  the  world's  poorest  countries,  with  very  low 
socio-economic  indicators.   Even  in  healthy  economies,  global  threats  such  as  HIV/ AIDS, 
rapid  population  growth,  and  environmental  degradation  threaten  to  undermine  social  and 
economic  gains.   Throughout  the  region,  targeted  U.S.  technical  assistance  is  helping  to 
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address  these  problems  and  leverage  much-needed  resources  from  the  private  sector  and 
other  donors. 

Asia  boasts  both  iong-standing  democracies  and  recent  examples  of  dramatic  transition 
from  authoritarian  regimes  to  more  open  and  pluralistic  political  systems.   In  the  last  three 
years,  Cambodians  and  Mongolians  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  flocked  to 
the  polls  to  register  their  support  for  new  democratic  institutions.   Yet  throughout  the  region, 
Asians  are  learning  that  building  democracy  is  a  long  and  difficult  process  that  involves 
much  more  than  holding  periodic  elections.   Support  for  fragile  democracies  will  remain  a 
key  to  regional  stability  and  security. 

At  a  time  of  overall  budget  stringency,  pressing  development  needs  in  East  Asia  must 
compete  with  equally  compelling  needs  in  oUier  areas.   This  Administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  deal  with  the  resource  crunch  and  to  refocus  our  foreign  assistance 
program  on  the  major  challenges  we  see  emerging  in  the  post-Cold  War  period.   Our  goal  is 
to  ensure  that  our  assistance  dollars  help  countries  around  the  world  move  toward  sustainable 
development  while  they  build  more  open  political  and  economic  systems. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  include  closer  coordination  with  other  donors  and  non- 
governmental organizations;  focusing  USAID  resources  on  fewer  and  more  carefully 
articulated  strategic  objectives;  overhauling  the  Agency's  procurement,  financial 
management,  and  persoimel  systems;  "rightsizing"  the  Agency  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
inefTiciency;  and  implementing  other  reform  recommendations  made  by  Vice  President  Gore 
and  by  your  colleagues  in  the  Hamilton-Gilman  Report  of  1989.   While  we  have  made  a 
good  start,  internal  reform  can  only  go  so  far.   More  comprehensive  changes  will  remain 
difficult  until  the  basic  law  which  guides  our  efforts  is  amended. 

To  that  end,  the  Administration  is  seeking  a  new  charter  for  USAID' s  activities  in  the 
post-Cold  War  period.   The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  recognizes  the 
need  for  an  integrated  approach  to  sustainable  development  through  support  for  democratic 
institutions,  broad-based  and  equitable  economic  growth,  greater  participation  at  all  levels  of 
economic  and  political  decision-making,  and  attention  to  the  "global  issues"  that  affect 
development,  such  as  rapid  pc^lation  growth,  high  infant  mortality,  the  spread  of 
HIV/ AIDS,  and  enviroiunental  degradation.   In  an  increasingly  iiiterdq)endent  worid, 
investments  today  in  our  ability  to  address  these  issues  effectively  and  efficiently  will  bring 
important  returns  tomorrow  for  our  foreign  policy  and  for  global  peace  and  stability.   This  is 
the  heart  of  a  foreign  policy  built  on  preventive  diplomacy. 

It  is  clear  that  development  needs  in  East  Asia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  always 
exceed  our  ability  to  respond.     But  we  can  do  a  lot  to  stretch  our  sustainable  development 
dollars  by  targeting  the  areas  where  our  assistance  can  have  the  greatest  impact.   Under 
Administrator  Brian  Atwood's  leadership,  USAID  has  reassessed  its  programs  worldwide. 
Last  November  Secretary  Christopher  approved  a  plan  to  close  21  USAID  missions  around 
the  globe,  including  those  in  Thailand  and  the  South  Pacific.  Thailand,  one  of  the  economic 
stars  of  East  Asia,  is  now  able  to  sustain  its  own  development  process.   In  the  South  Pacific, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  USAID  presence  in  the  scattered  island  nations  has  become 
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prohibitive  in  the  face  of  compelling  development  needs  around  the  world.    Our  plan  for 
closing  the  mission  in  Fiji  includes  the  orderly  completion  of  current  activities. 

US  AID  activities-in  the  remaining  country  programs  in  East  Asia  will  allow  us  to 
target  the  key  development  challenges  in  the  region  where  we  have  a  comparative  advantage 
over  other  donors  and  where  our  assistance  will  ultimately  benefit  the  poorest  and  most 
disadvanuged  people.    In  discussing  the  President's  request  for  FY  1995,  I  would  like  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  the  ways  in  which  we  are  pursuing  the  four  over-arching  objectives  of 
our  new  integrated  approach  to  sustainable  development  throughout  East  Asia.    For  the 
country-by-country  breakdown  of  our  requests,  I  refer  you  to  the  chart  attached  to  my 
statement.   The  first  of  the  four  strategic  objectives  I  would  like  to  address  is  economic 
growth. 

EcoQomic  Growth 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  several  countries  in  East  Asia  showcase  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  for  the  most  part  this  growth  has  been  broad-based  and  equitable,  especially 
compared  to  other  regions  of  the  world.   Yet  large  pockets  of  poverty  remain,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  recent  growth  rates  can  be  sustained  given  rapid  population  growth  and  the  impact 
of  that  growth  on  the  enviroimient.   Finding  ways  to  sustain  environmentally  sound  economic 
growth  will  be  important  to  the  future  of  East  Asian  countries  and  the  markets  they  represent 
for  the  United  States.    In  1995  we  will  support  projects  in  East  Asia  that  go  beyond 
traditional  sectoral  and  macro-economic  policy  reform  to  try  to  unleash  untapped  economic 
resources  through  greater  participation  of  micro-entrepreneurs,  small  shareholders,  farmers 
and  urban  business-people.    In  all  of  these  groups,  women  can  play  an  especially  important 
and  productive  role.    Over  the  years  we  have  learned  that  development  is  driven  by  the 
individual  decision-maker,  whose  energies,  talents,  and  capital  can  do  for  development  what 
no  amount  of  foreign  aid  can  achieve.   Our  efforts  to  remove  barriers  and  encourage 
widespread  participation  can  greatly  facilitate  this  process. 

Supporting  broad-based  economic  growth  requires  investment  in  people  ~  particularly 
poor  men  and  women  ~  and  an  enhanced  role  for  maiicets  through  improved  macroeconomic 
policies  and  other  apptopnats  policy  reforms,  stronger  institutions,  and  sound  investments. 
Across  the  region,  countries  look  to  USAED  to  provide  high  calibre  technical  assistance  as 
catalysts  for  appropriate  policy  changes  and  leverage  for  assistance  from  other  donors. 

Indonesia  provides  a  remarkable  economic  growth  and  poverty  reduction  success 
story,  and  USAID  contributed  to  that  success  by  bringing  U.S.  expertise  in  economic  growth 
~  which  Indonesians  value  as  honest  and  unbiased  -  to  bear  on  the  development  problems  of 
the  country.   In  the  early  1970s,  Indonesia  was  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  absolute  poverty.   By  1990,  15  percent  of  the 
population  fell  below  the  poverty  line.   The  country  achieved  rice  self-sufficiency  in  1985,  a 
goal  that  once  seemed  improbable,  and  virtually  all  Indonesian  children  now  have  access  to 
primary  school  education.   Yet  enormous  challenges  remain.   About  2.4  million  people  are 
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expected  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  each  year  of  the  1990s.    Abusive  natural  resource 
exploitation  and  increasing  pollution  threaten  growth  and  quality  of  life.  The  potential 
HTV/AIDS  epidemic  poses  a  significant  threat  to  the  country's  economic  development. 

In  Mongolia,  USAID  has  been  a  leader  in  the  energy  sector  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  keeping  the  Soviet-era  heat  and  electricity  system  operational  in  major  urban  areas  despite 
daunting  problems  that  have  included  fires,  explosions,  plant  breakdowns  and  continuing 
shortages  of  critical  spare  parts.   USAID  has  provided  spare  parts  and  on-the-ground 
technical  expertise  to  keep  the  system  running  in  the  short  run.   Without  heat  and  power, 
particularly  in  the  bitter  winters,  Mongolia's  transition  to  a  free  maiicet  and  a  democratic 
political  system  could  not  occur.    USAID  is  also  assisting  Mongolia  to  develop  a  long-term 
solution  to  its  energy  problems. 

The  Philippines  is  now  at  the  turning  point  of  seriously  addressing  its  economic  woes. 
USAID  technical  assistance  has  helped  to  lower  trade  barriers,  establish  a  freely  convertible 
exchange  regime  and  assisted  the  central  government  to  devolve  authority  and  revenue  to  the 
provinces.   A  small  project  is  resulting  in  major  improvements  in  inter-island  shipping.   By 
increasing  the  number  of  competing  cargo-  and  passenger-carrying  lines,  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  disenfranchised  regions  of  the  Philippines  are  directly  benefiting.   Now,  small 
shippers  and  traders  can  move  their  goods  less  expensively,  more  safely  and  with  more 
dependability.   Woricers  can  move  among  islands  to  find  work.   Agricultural  produce  moves 
more  freely,  and  losses  for  some  commodities  have  decreased  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Mongolia  offer  excellent  examples  of  how  important  it 
is  to  design  ^jpropriate  economic  strategies  that  fully  take  into  account  the  variety  of  country 
conditions.   This  is  why  USAID' s  excellent  field  staff,  backed  by  a  reinvigorated  Agency 
and  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  can  deliver  development 
programs  that  are  locally  driven  and  will  ultimately  be  self  sustaining. 

Population  and  Health 

Unsustainable  population  growth  aggravates  poor  health  conditions,  perpetuates 
poverty,  accelerates  environmental  degradation,  and  inhibits  savings  and  investment, 
paiticulariy  the  basic  health  and  education  services  that  represent  an  investment  in  people. 
USAID 's  programs  in  East  Asia  focus  on  enhanced  access  to  quality  family  planning  services 
and  reproductive  health  care,  increasing  infant  and  child  survival  rates,  improving  female 
literacy  and  education,  and  raising  the  economic  and  social  status  of  women.  Dramatic 
declines  in  fertility  in  a  number  of  East  Asian  countries  have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  USAID  has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  progress. 

From  1971  to  1991,  the  fertility  rate  in  Indonesia  decreased  substantially.   USAID 
assistance  has  been  critical  to  building  one  of  the  worid's  most  successful  family  planning 
programs.   Contraceptive  use  among  married  women  of  reproductive  age  increased  from  10 
percent  in  1971  to  SO  percent  in  1991.   Over  the  same  period,  infant  mortality  decreased 
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from  132  to  68  per  thousand.    Now,  USAID  efforts  are  focused  on  continued  declines  in 
fertility  rates,  as  well  as  the  development  of  a  national  HTV/AIDS  policy  and  appropriate 
prevention  practices.    Population  growth  remains,  however,  a  serious  problem  in  Cambodia 
and  the  Philippines  and  tf  unchecked  will  undermine  development  gains  across  the  spectrum. 

After  the  closing  of  the  bilateral  program  in  Thailand,  HTV/AIDS  activities  will  be 
continued  through  the  global  and  regional  programs.    USAID  will  continue  to  support  public 
and  private  sector  AIDS  surveillance  and  eduction  activities. 


In  the  Philippines,  USAID  has  a  historic  opportunity  to  work  with  a  government 
which,  in  contrast  to  previous  administrations,  unequivocally  endorses  and  supports  family 
planning.    President  Ramos's  commitment  has  remained  resolute  in  the  face  of  vocal 
opposition  from  religious  leaders.    USAID  has  capitalized  on  this  favorable  environment  by 
developing  with  the  government  and  the  private  sector  a  revitalized  five-year  population 
program  beginning  in  this  fiscal  year.   The  new  program  aims  to  serve  about  1 ,000,000 
family  planning  users  during  its  life,  and  increase  contraceptive  prevalence  from  40  percent 
today  to  about  48  percent  by  1998.   The  program  will  include  social  marketing  of  pills, 
condoms  and  the  injectable  contraceptive  using  commercial  advertising  and  retail  outlets,  as 
well  as  support  indigenous  NGOs  and  private  practitioners  to  expand  their  family  planning 
activities  and  make  them  fmancially  sustainable. 

Ejivironment 

East  Asia's  rapid  economic  growth,  increased  industrialization  and  expanding  urban 
centers  are  accompanied  by  massive  pollution  of  air  and  water,  greater  demand  for  energy, 
and  extensive  deterioration  of  renewable  natural  resources.    Governments,  NGOs,  and 
industry  in  the  region  have  started  to  recognize  that  these  environmental  problems  pose 
significant  constraints  to  human  productivity  and  sustainable  development.   Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  there  greater  receptivity  and  economic  opportunity  for  transfer  of  U.S. 
environmental  technology  and  services  than  in  East  Asia. 

USAID  is  coordinating  environmental  programs  throughout  the  region  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  U.S. -Asia  Environmental  Partnership  (US-AEP).  This  program  marshals 
USAID  resources  and  resources  available  through  25  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
state  governments,  NGOs  and  the  environmental  industry  in  the  United  States.   Working 
through  expanding  international  technology  networks  and  continuing  USAID' s  emphasis  on 
building  the  capacity  of  NGOs,  US-AEP  looks  forward  to  self-sustaining  environmental 
initiatives  in  the  region.   Thailand  and  the  South  Pacific  remain  eligible  for  US-AEP 
activities  after  mission  close-out. 

In  Indonesia,  USAID  worked  with  the  government  to  establish  and  innovative  and 
successful  integrated  pest  management  program.    Use  of  over  55  highly  toxic  pesticides  has 
been  banned;  farmers  use  natural  predators  to  manage  pests;  health  and  pollution  risks  have 
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been  minimized;  yields  have  increased;  and  farmers  are  making  more  money.   In  conjunction 
with  the  Government  of  Japan,  USAID  is  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  biodiversity 
centers  in  Indonesia  and  setting  up  an  Asian  network  of  demonstration  sites  that  link 
conservation  with  economic  benefits  for  local  communities. 


Democracy 

The  burgeoning  populations  of  the  East  Asian  countries  are  increasingly  demanding 
increased  government  accountability  and  transparency,  greater  citizen  participation  in  national 
and  local  development  decision-maldng,  increased  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  human 
rights,  and  regular  elections.   Democracy  activities  require  real  understanding  of  how 
participatory  democracy  works  as  well  as  a  sensitivity  to  the  political  realities  of  the  host 
country.   The  United  States'  international  reputation  for  commitment  to  democratic  principles 
and  USAID's  in-country  presence  give  us  a  real  comparative  advantage  in  this  field. 

With  determination  and  successful  international  support,  the  Cambodian  people  have 
turned  despair  into  hope,  emerging  from  years  of  foreign  occupation  and  civil  war  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  democracies.   Prior  to  the  May  1993  elections,  USAID  provided  grants 
to  the  National  Democratic  Institute,  the  International  Republican  Institute,  the  Asia 
Foundation  and  the  UN  Human  Rights  Centre  to  train  political  parties  and  provide  observers 
to  monitor  the  elections.   Over  90  percent  of  eligible  Cambodian  voters  participated  in  these 
elections,  many  risking  their  lives  to  do  so.   USAID  continues  to  sui^rt  the  efforts  of  the 
Cambodian  people  and  their  newly-elected  government  to  make  the  transition  to  a  democratic 
society.   Since  the  government  is  virtually  starting  from  scratch,  USAID  is  providing 
assistance  to  several  ministries  and  the  new  national  assembly.   USAID  is  also  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  the  legal  services  sector,  independent  media,  human  rights  organizations  and 
democratic  political  parties. 

In  Mongolia,  USAID  is  working  with  the  Parliament,  the  judiciary  and  political 
parties  to  strengthen  the  process  of  democratization.   Projects  are  promoting  the 
decentralization  of  selected  functions  within  the  lower  leveb  of  the  central  government, 
increasing  the  involvement  of  local  governments  and  eixxMiraging  broader  public  participation 
in  civic  affairs.   Through  the  Asia  Foundation,  USAID  has  su[^ited  the  establishment  of 
standing  committees  in  the  Parliament  and  training  for  key  members  in  topics  such  as 
improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  strengthening  the  budget  and  appropriations 
processes. 

In  the  Philippines,  USAID  is  supporting  indigenous  PVOs  and  working  with  local 
governments  ~  the  two  most  significant  vehicles  for  bringing  ordinary  people  and 
traditionally  disenfranchised  groups  into  the  process  of  participatory  democracy.   USAID  is 
working  with  the  Asia  Foundation  to  create  public  demand  for  democracy  by  increasing  press 
scrutiny  of  government  actions. 
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Despite  its  economic  progress,  problems  of  tiansparency  and  govenunent 
accountability  persist  in  Indonesia.   USAID  is  targeting  assistance  to  key  institutions  both 
inside  and  outside  the  government,  increasing  accountability  and  effectiveness  in  ensuring 
human  rights  and  promoting  greater  participation  in  decision-making  at  all  levels.    Assistance 
to  East  Timor  highlights  U.S.  concern  with  the  human  rights  situation  and  development 
progress  of  the  province.   USAID  is  supporting  training  activities,  development  of  NGOs 
active  in  the  province  and  the  creation  of  economic  opportunity.   The  province  has  opened 
up.   The  USAID  Mission  Director,  the  Ambassador,  and  a  number  of  congressional  staff 
have  traveled  to  East  Timor  over  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  USAID  staff  routinely 
travel  there. 

SUMMARY 

Funding  for  USAID  programs  in  East  Asia  is  not  immune  to  the  budget  constraints 
affecting  almost  all  of  the  foreign  aid  budget.   The  substantial  cut  in  funding  for  the 
Philippines  accounts  for  much  of  the  reduction.   For  FY  199S,  USAID  is  requesting  a  total 
of  $172,021,000  in  sustainable  development  funds  and  $14,784,000  in  P.L.  480  for  East 
Asia.   In  addition,  USAID  will  manage  $24,546,000  in  promoting  democracy  fiinds 
requested  by  the  State  Department  to  be  used  in  Cambodia.  USAID  will  also  manage 
$14,000,000  in  promoting  peace  fiinds  requested  by  the  State  DqKutment  to  meet  our  treaty 
obligations  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  allocation  of  these  funds  tracks  the  new  priorities  for  sustainable  development 
which  I  articulated  eariier  —  priorities  paiticulaiiy  significant  for  East  Asia.   Despite  a 
difficult  budget  environment,  we  have  taken  great  care  to  protect  and  promote  the  core 
concerns  of  population  and  health,  protecting  the  environment,  fostering  democracy,  and 
supporting  broad-based  economic  growth. 

The  security  and  continued  economic  growth  of  this  region  remains  of  vital  concern  to 
the  United  States.   USAID  development  programs  are  making  a  significant  difference  in  the 
ability  of  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  the  Phili{^ines  and  Mongolia  to  meet  the  develq>ment 
challenges  they  face.   With  continued  targeted  U.S.  assistance  -  coordinated  with  that  of 
other  donors  ~  these  countries  are  moving  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  their  citizens, 
consolidate  their  democratic  institutions,  and  broaden  participation  in  their  growing 
economies. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 


85-428  0-95-8 
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Statemant  of  LTO  Thonaa  G.  Rhaaa 

Dlractor,  Dafanaa  Sacurlty  Aaaiatanca  Agancy 

Bafora  tha  HFAC  Subconnaittaa  for  Eaat  Asia  and  tha  Pacific 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
on  U.S.  military  assistance  to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Administration  acknowledges  the  historic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  international  security 
environment  over  the  last  few  years,  and  because  of  these 
changes,  is  in  the  process  of  reforming  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  including  security  assistance.   The  Department  of 
Defense  is  fully  supportive  of  these  reforms. 

DOD  has  already  taken  action  to  accommodate  the  new 
international  security  environment.   In  the  past,  we  focused 
on  the  threat  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 
Today,  instead  of  the  unitary  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  our  focus  is  on  promoting  peace  and  supporting 
countries  in  transition,  to  democracy. 

East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Region  hold  enormous 
strategic  and  economic  importance  for  the  United  States  and 
its  friends  and  allies,  and  this  will  remain  true  in  the 
years  ahead.   The  Pacific  Rim  is  collectively  our  largest 
trading  partner.   U.S.  trade  with  the  Asia-Pacific  region  in 
1992  amounted  to  over  $350  billion  --40  percent  greater 
than  our  trade  with  Europe. 
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The  Pacific  Rim  now  holds  the  world' s  fastest  growing 
economies,  and  by  the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  the 
region  is  expected  to  account  for  one-third  of  global 
economic  activity.   The  region's  role  is  therefore  vital  to 
the  pursuit  of  international  stability  and  a  more  open 
international  economic  system. 

East  Asia  and  Pacific  friends  and  allies  are  critical 
to  the  success  of  U.S.  global  strategy  in  other  aspects.   We 
need  their  cooperation  to  deter  potential  threats,  to 
counter  regional  aggression,  to  assist  in  attempts  to  deter 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to 
help  protect  critical  sea  lines  of  communication.   We, 
therefore,  have  a  stake  in  maintaining  the  alliance 
structure  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  a  foundation  of 
regional  stability  and  as  a  channel  for  U.S.  influence  on 
key  Asian  issues.   USCINPAC'S  strategy  of  cooperative 
engagement  is  dependent  on  strong,  well -equipped  and  trained 
regional  friends  and  allied  military  forces. 

During  President  Clinton's  visit  to  the  region  in  July 
1993,  he  spoke  of  creating  a  new  Pacific  comm\inity  built  on 
a  shared  strength,  a  shared  prosperity,  and  a  shared 
commitment  to  democratic  values.   The  President  outlined 
four  priorities  for  the  security  of  the  new  Pacific 
community: 
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First,  a  continued  American  military  commitment  to  this 
region; 

Second,  stronger  efforts  to  combat  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

Third,  new  regional  dialogues  on  the  full  range  of  our 
common  security  challenges;  and 

Last,  support  for  democracy  and  more  open  societies 
throughout  this  region. 

Our  friends  and  allies  in  this  region  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  U.S.  defense  equipment,  services,  and  training 
acquired  through  our  security  assistance  programs  to 
preserve  peace  wherever  possible  and  to  defeat  aggression, 
whenever  necessary.   The  security  derived  from  the 
capability  to  deter  and  defend  against  threats  allows  these 
countries  to  foster  an  environment  conducive  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  growth.   U.S.  arms  sales  and 
assistance  programs  also  allow  friends  and  allies  to 
participate  in  international  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
activities.   For  example,  C-130  aircraft  purchased  from  the 
United  States  were  used  by  the  Japanese  to  support  U.N. 
peacekeeping  efforts  in  Cambodia. 

While  the  primary  determinants  for  military  sales  and 
assistance  programs  are  the  achievement  of  foreign  policy 
goals  and  the  furtherance  of  our  national  security 
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interests,  U.S.  economic  interests  should  also  be  a 
significant  consideration.   At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  as  our  ot«n  defense  spending  decreases, 
defense  exports  become  much  more  important  to  the  viability 
of  individual  U.S.  defense  firms  and  our  defense  industrial 
base.   Some  of  our  important  domestic  defense  programs 
depend  on  foreign  sales  to  keep  production  lines  open  and  to 
preserve  the  jobs  of  highly  skilled  U.S.  defense  workers. 
Foreign  sales  also  can  lower  unit  costs  for  DOD  purchases. 

The  Pacific  Rim  countries  have  some  of  the  world's 
fastest  growing  economies  amd  some  of  our  most  promising 
markets  for  American  exports.   We  have  mutually  beneficial 
security  relationships  with  many  of  these  countries, 
virtually  all  of  which  make  their  purchases  of  defense 
articles  and  services  with  their  o%m  national  funds.   Some 
countries  are  in  the  market  to  upgrade  or  maintain 
previously  acquired  U.S. -origin  equipment.   Still  others  are 
modernizing  their  force  structures. 

We  will  continue  to  exercise  due  prudence  in  arms 
transfers  to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  ensure  that  such 
arms  transfers  promote,  rather  than  detract  from,  regional 
stability.   I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  just  a  few 
important  programs  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
implementing.   The  Korean  Fighter  Program  for  120  F-16  C/D 
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aircraft  is  progressing  well.   With  Japan,  we  are  proceeding 
with  the  provision  of  airborne  early  warning  and  C3 
equipment  for  integration  into  two  commercially  procured 
Boeing  767  AWACS  aircraft.   We  are  also  involved  in  a 
cooperative  program  to  assist  Japan  in  development  of  its 
next  generation  fighter  support  aircraft,  the  FS-X. 
Malaysia  has  recently  announced  its  decision  to  purchase 
eight  P/A-18  fighters,  and  we  anticipate  a  major  purchase  of 
advanced  fighter  aircraft  by  Singapore  this  year.   We  are 
also  implementing  Taiwan's  purchase  of  F-16  A/B  aircraft 
valued  at  over  $6.0  Billion. 

The  President's  FY  1995  request  for  defense  assistance 
for  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Region  is  limited  to  training. 
The  total  amount  sought,  $3.4  million,  may  be  modest,  but 
its  impact  is  great.   Defense  training  fosters  cooperative 
security  relationships  with  countries  in  the  region, 
enhances  the  professionalization  of  their  defense  forces, 
and  exposes  their  military  and  civilian  officials  to 
American  democracy,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

This  year,  defense  training  assistance  is  requested 
under  two  of  the  new  accounts  established  by  the  President's 
proposed  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994.   The 
majority  of  this  assistance  is  requested  under  the  "Regional 
Peace.  Security,  and  Defense  Cooperation"  account  within  the 
"Promoting  Peace"  title  of  that  bill.   This  focus  reflects 
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the  importance  of  countries  like  Korea.  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Singapore  to  our  regional  security 
strategy.   The  balance  of  our  request  is  under  the 
"Countries  in  Transition"  account  within  the  "Building 
Democracy"  title  of  the  President's  bill.  This  account 
reflects  the  contribution  of  our  training  programs  to 
consolidating  democratic  gains  and  civilian  control  of  the 
military  in  Cambodia,  Mongolia,  and  Papua  New  Guinea. 
Though  requested  under  new  accounts,  this  direct  training 
will  continue  to  be  provided  through  the  structures  of  the 
program  the  committee  has  long  known  as  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) . 

For  the  Philippines,  we  are  proposing  a  $1.195M 
training  program  in  FY  1995.   In  1993,  our  "post -bases 
relationship"  with  the  Philippines  was  put  on  a  new  and 
positive  track  through  the  arrangement  of  exercises,  ship 
visits,  and  aircraft  transits  through  the  Mutual  Defense 
Board.   Our  security  assistance  programs  will  help  the 
Philippines  to  transition  its  defense  doctrine  and  force 
structure  from  a  focus  on  counter- insurgency  to  one  of 
national  defense.   The  FY  1995  training  program  will 
strengthen  the  professionalism  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Philippines,  including  respect  for  constitutional  processes 
and  human  rights.   It  will  also  assist  the  Armed  Forces  of 
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the  Philippines  to  maintain  and  operate  existing  U.S. -origin 
defense  equipment. 

For  Thailand,  we  are  requesting  $1M  in  FY  1995  training 
assistance.   Thailand  remains  an  active  security  partner 
with  whom  we  have  a  robust  exercise  program,  ready  access  to 
ship  and  aircraft  facilities,  and  war  reserve  stockpiles. 
The  FY  1995  training  program  will  provide  professional 
military  education  and  management  and  technical  training  to 
the  Thai  defense  establishment.   It  will  also  provide 
education  focused  on  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

For  Malaysia,  $500K  of  training  assistance  is  sought 
for  FY  1995.   Malaysia,  although  non-aligned,  explicitly 
supports  the  U.S.  military's  continued  presence  in  the 
region,  and  provides  access  to  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance 
and  repair  facilities.   U.S.  Navy  ships  visit  Malaysian 
ports,  and  U.S.  and  Malaysian  forces  exercise  together 
periodically.   The  FY  1995  defense  training  program  will 
provide  professional  military  education,  civil-military 
relations  courses,  and  resource  management  training. 

The  modest  requests  of  $10K  for  Korea  and  $20K  for 
Singapore  reflect  their  more  advanced  economic  situations 
and  underpin  the  much  larger  amount  of  training  these 
countries  purchase  through  Foreign  Military  Sales.   Both 
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countries  highly  value  their  defense  training  assistance 
programs.   Training  assistance  features  prominently  in  our 
agreement  with  Singapore  governing  access  to  host  country 
facilities  by  U.S.  forces.   Our  training  programs  with  Korea 
and  Singapore  support  their  purchases  of  U.S.  defense 
equipment,  enhance  interoperability  with  U.S.  forces,  and 
bolster  our  security  cooperation. 

Defense  training  requests  for  the  Solomon  Islands 
($100K) ,  Tonga  ($50K) ,  Vanuatu  ($50K) ,  and  Western  Samoa 
($50K)  provide  professional  military  education  and  technical 
training  to  these  friends  in  the  South  Pacific  to  support 
their  cooperation  with  the  United  States  on  regional 
security  matters  and  to  enhance  their  forces'  ability  to 
perform  assigned  missions. 

Following  the  success  of  Cambodia's  1993  election,  we 
are  preparing  this  year  to  resume  a  modest  defense  training 
assistance  program  with  Cambodia  after  almost  twenty  years. 
The  Royal  Cambodian  Government  faces  enormous  challenges, 
including  strengthening  Cambodia's  emerging  democracy  and 
consolidating  impressive  gains  in  human  rights.   Funds 
requested  for  defense  training  will  be  used  to  bring  Royal 
Cambodian  Armed  Forces  officers  to  the  United  States  to 
expose  them  to  American  institutions  and  democratic  values 
and  to  increase  their  appreciation  for  civilian  control 
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of  the  military,  military  justice,  and  universal  standards 
of  human  rights. 

Mongolia  also  is  an  embryonic  democracy.   Similarly, 
the  proposed  FY  1995  defense  training  program  for  Mongolia 
will  bring  Mongolian  students  to  the  United  States  and 
expose  them  to  our  democratic  institutions,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Papua  New  Guinea,  in  contrast,  is  an  established  and 
vigorous  democracy,  but  faces  major  challenges  in  extending 
the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  country.   An  apparent 
weakness  in  civilian  control  of  the  military  led  to  a  series 
of  reported  border  incursions  by  Papua  New  Guinea  Defense 
Forces  (PNGDF)  into  the  neighboring  Solomon  Islands  in  1992 
and  1993,  although  tensions  have  since  eased.   Papua  New 
Guinea's  FY  1995  defense  training  assistance  program  will 
help  PNGDF  officers  familiarize  themselves  with  human  rights 
obligations  toward  civilian  populations,  and  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  of  the  Bougainville  insurgency. 

The  close  military  and  economic  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  East  Asian  nations  serve  all  parties 
well.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  may  have  changed  the  nature 
of  methods  used  to  further  these  relations,  but  should  not 
diminish  the  relationships  themselves.   The  security 
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assistance  and  military  sales  programs  have  been  basic  tools 
to  achieve  contemporary  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States.   Though  the  recjuested 
security  assistance  program  for  the  region  has  been  sharply 
reduced  from  previous  years,  we  look  forward  to  continuing 
those  assistance  and  sales  programs  which  we  believe 
advance  our  interests  in  the  region.   The  Department  of 
Defense  strongly  urges  this  subcommittee  to  support  the 
President's  FY95  budget  request. 
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Stataacnt  by  Oaaton  J.  aignr 

8«Blor  CeuAsaller  sad  Profasaer 

Tb*  OaatoB  Signr  c«nt*r  for  Bast  Aaiaa  Btudlaa 

Tba  Oaerga  waahiagtoB  OBivaraity 


Bafora  ttaa  Houaa  Ceaaittaa  on  reraiga  %ttmixu, 
SubeoBBlttaa  on  Aaia  and  tha  Paolf ie 

March  17,  1994 
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It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  coae  before  you  today  on  the  occasion 
of  your  discussion  of  U.S.  assistance  to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
I  have  spent  my  professional  life  engaged  in  Bast  Asia,  as  a 
scholar,  representative  of  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  sometimes 
public  official,  serving  most  recently  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Japan  is  my  special 
interest. 

Drawing  on  all  those  resources,  I  can  sum  up  the  basis  for  my 
testimony  in  two  simple  sentences: 

First,  the  U.S.  has  entered  a  transitional  period  during  %rtiich 
a  new  set  of  relationships  with  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  must  be  constructed. 

Second .  how  we  conduct  ourselves  during  this  critical  period 
will  have  the  greatest  bearing  on  our  futxire  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  on  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

As  to  my  conclusions  and  recommendations  about  how  best  to 
negotiate  this  transition,  I  have  three  propositions: 
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1.  Th«  U.S.  Bust  aaintaln  its  activa  presanc*  in  tha  ragion 
through  intagratad  political,  dafansa  and  acononic  policias.  Tha 
Unitad  Statas  aust  continua  to  daaonstrata  our  national  coanitmant 
to  Btaka  our  fortunaa  on  tha  ragion' s  continuing  prograss.  Tha 
cornaratona  for  tha  aaintananca  of  tha  U.S.  prasanca  auat  continua 
to  ba,  aa  it  has  raaainad  for  ovar  forty  yaars,  tha  U.S.-Japanasa 
ralationship  in  all  its  facats. 

2.  Wa  Bust  racogniza,  accapt,  and  act  on  tha  principla  that 
both  Japan  and  tha  PRC  hava  raaaargad  as  graat  powars,  both  in  tha 
ragion  and  incraasingly  in  tha  world. 

3.  Naw  intagrativa  structuraa  aust  ba  craatad  to  daal  with 
tha  aconoBic,  political  and  sacurity  issuas  in  tha  ragion.  Thasa 
structuras  hava  to  ba  basad  on  iiaih  bilateral  and  aultilataral 
ralationships . 

Tha  U.S.  has  Buch  to  ba  proud  of  in  East  Asia,  and  good  raason 
to  ba  satisfied  with  tha  rasults  of  our  past  caanitBants  to  tha 
ragion.  Yat  it  is  a  diffarant  world  wa  face,  and  wa  are  a  nation 
different  in  sobs  respects  than  that  which  once  could  lead  the 
region  on  its  o«nn  authority. 
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starting  in  the  mid-1970s.  East  Asia  bsgan  its  first  period  of 
peace  in  this  century.  With  the  help  of  ASEAN,  the  last  real  armed 
conflicts  ended  in  Indochina,  with  a  respite  to  the  tragedy  of 
Cambodia.  East  Asia  has  reached  a  level  of  prosperity  unimaginaU^le 
by  earlier  lights,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  even 
brighter. 

Following  the  lead  of  Japan's  example  of  economic  performance, 
East  Asia  has  become  in  just  the  last  twenty  years,  the  world's 
most  dynamic  economic  region.  It  will  likely  remain  the  world's 
engine  for  economic  growth  for  the  next  generation.  It  produces 
over  40  percent  of  the  world's  goods,  and  thereby  enjoys  rates  of 
economic  growth  double  (or  more)  to  that  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
European  Community.  It  conducts  over  half  the  world's  trade, 
including  leading  edge  technologies,  manufactures,  and  research. 

The  U.S.  has  no  choice  other  than  to  link  its  future  to  the 
Asia-Pacific,  and  the  public  must  recognize  the  central  importance 
of  growing  trade  with  the  region.  For  example,  already  Singapore 
(scarcely  the  size  of  the  greater  Washington,  D.C.  metro  region) 
buys  more  U.S.  goods  than  does  Italy  or  Spain.  Thailand  is  the 
world's  second  largest  market  for  pickup  trucks,  and  Asia  will  be 
the  world's  fastest  growing  market  for  automobiles  in  the  1990s 
(growing  by  Japanese  estimates  from  25-30  percent  annually) . 
Malaysia  imports  more  U.S.  goods  than  Russia.   All  this  without 
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Bent  ion  of  Japan  and  tha  U.S.  which  have  a  great  degree  of  economic 
interdependence  that  nust,  as  it  should,  increase. 

I.   Challengee 

Yet  there  are  a  few  clouds  on  the  horizon  that  have  to  be 
watched  closely.  Let  ne  summarize  those  issues  here,  and  then  deal 
with  them  in  more  detail  later. 

Security.  The  Cold  War  is  only  partly  over  in  East  Asia.  Seven  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  military  forces  stand  in  proximity: 
China,  Japan,  both  Koreas,  Russia,  the  U.S.,  and  Vietnam.  The 
region  imports  significant  amounts  of  heavy  weapons,  and  with  its 
growing  prosperity  could  engage  in  a  major  military  build-up. 

The  foundation  for  the  Asia-Pacific's  stability  and  economic 
growth  remains  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  commitment.  Our 
gradual  withdrawal  of  forward-deployed  forces,  and  present  and 
proposed  reductions  in  our  defense  policy  and  budget,  is  a 
disturbing  event  to  some  East  Asian  governments.  That  is  why  our 
allies  in  Japan  and  South  Korea  are  willing  to  Increase  their 
financial  contributions  to  maintain  our  military  presence,  and  to 
provide  the  basing  facilities  necessary  for  its  operations.  That 
is  why,  in  addition,  some  ASEAN  nations  have  offered  the  United 
States  additional  basing  arrangements,  following  our  withdrawal 
from  the  Philippines. 
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without  assured  and  deaonstrable  security  conaitaents  to  the 
region,  our  economic  and  trade  hopes  are  seriously  degraded. 
Without  a  continuing  Aaerican  active  role,  East  Asia's  future  is 
endangered,  and  by  that,  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  are 
threatened . 

Japan.  The  U.S. -Japan  relationship  is  troubled,  partly  over 
resolvable  issues  like  trade  frictions  and  partly  over  fundaaental 
shifts  occurring  within  Japan.  Japan  is  experiencing  changes  in 
its  economics,  politics,  and  even  self -understanding  and  national 
purpose. 

The  political  and  economic  system  in  place  in  Tokyo  since  the 
early  1950s  is  in  flux.  Between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  there  is  a  new 
equality,  no  longer  "little  Japan"  and  "big  brother  U.S."  These 
changes  began  before  the  Cold  War's  end  in  Europe,  and  before  and 
independent  of  the  present  trade  frictions.  We  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking,  the  wide,  important  other  relationships  we  have  with 
Japan. 

Our  first  priority  has  to  be  to  iinderstand  Japan's  change,  and 
accept  that  its  changes  will  occur  in  the  Japanese  style.  We  must 
adjust  our  relationship  accordingly.  The  bilateral  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  is  fundamental  to  the  region.  As  the 
two  largest  economies  and  democracies  in  the  world  and  the  region, 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  must  exercise  cooperative  responsibilities. 
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CUa&x  Our  relationship  with  China  causes  leaders  throughout  the 
region  to  hold  their  breaths  in  anticipation.  China's  shadow  lies 
over  the  region  like  no  other  nation's,  and  one  fear  is  that  a 
breakdown  in  the  Sino-Anerican  relationship  could  be  a  contributing 
factor  in  leading  China  away  from  the  peaceful,  cooperative  course 
it  has  followed  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Korea .  The  inaediate,  urgent  problem  concerns  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  North  Korea,  and  all  that  might  entail  for 
military  build-ups  elsewhere,  and  for  U.S.  defense  planning. 
Because  South  Korea  is  a  growing  economic  and  political  leader  in 
the  region,  we  must  sustain  the  close  bilateral  relationship  there. 

Russia.  Moscow  is  only  temporarily  absent  from  active  engagement 
in  the  region,  but  its  presence  is  a  powerful  factor  for  the  future 
of  Northeast  Asia. 

ABEAM.  The  alliance  has  taken  on  surprising  forms  that  will 
continue  to  evolve  with  the  integration  of  the  Indochina  nations. 
The  economic  future  of  the  region  depends  upon  ASEAN 's  course, 
whether  it  accepts  integration,  or  retreats  inward  into  a  defensive 
shell.  Yet  it  has  divisions  within  it,  a  wide  variety  of  politics 
and  economies,  and  ambivalent  feelings  about  the  U.S.  that  veer 
from  admiration  to  fear. 
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Following  the  yen's  rise  and  Japan's  need  for  offshore 
manufacturing,  ASEAN  is  the  arena  for  an  econonic  contest  that  is 
vital.  We  Bust  increase  Aaerican  trade  emd  investnent  there,  in 
order  to  gain  the  export  aarkets  we  need.  If  not,  our  trade 
deficits  will  mushroom,  and  our  economic  fortunes  decline. 

ASEAN  must  also  cope  with  potentially  serious  regional 
security  conflicts  like  the  Spratly  Islands  dispute  in  the  South 
China  Sea. 

YlttBHt.  The  restoration  of  economic,  and  moves  toward  diplomatic, 
relationships  with  the  U.S.  brings  another  hold-out  into  the 
region's  framework.  Having  nearly  bankrupted  itself,  and  earned 
the  enmity  and  fear  of  much  of  ASEAN,  Vietnam  must  now  remake 
itself.  The  U.S.  merits  a  key  role  in  Vietnam's  emerging  market 
economy. 


The  fledgling  framework  for  creating  an  "open  region"  in 
terms  of  world  trade,  and  for  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
economic  integration,  is  in  place.  APEC  may  be  prepared  to  take 
initiatives  that  could  have  dramatic  results  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  provide  a  valuable  ally  in  world  affairs.  APEC  may  be  the  best 
forum,  in  addition,  for  restoring  momentum  toward  greater 
liberalization  of  trade  and  investment  in  the  world's  economy. 
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ZZ.   Bllaf  r«l  «nd  Multllaf  r>l  I««ua« 

JAP  AM.  Contrary  to  the  preoccupation  with  the  monent's  trade 
frictions  lurising  from  the  "Franework"  talks,  the  U.S. -Japan 
relationship  rests  upon  a  solid  base  of  cooperative,  productive 
agreements.  There  can  be  no  "trade  war",  nor  should  there  be 
further  escalation  in  trade  tensions.  There  is  a  most  serious 
danger,  however  remote,  inherent  in  any  speculation  about  a  serious 
collision  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

An  important,  but  ignored,  aspect  of  our  friction  with  Japan 
is  its  perception  elsewhere  in  the  region.  As  seen  from  Korea, 
Thailand,  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia,  for  a  few  examples,  U.S. 
trade  policy  appears  to  be  discriminatory,  unilateral,  and 
aggressive.  It  also  reenforces  the  belief  that  outside  the  Japan 
relationship,  the  U.S.  has  no  compunction  (or  regard  for  the  GATT 
rules  it  championed)  about  preemptory,  unilateral  actions  against 
other  economies  that  depend  upon  export  trade  for  survival. 
Thereby  grows  the  defensive,  even  hostile,  whisperings  about  a 
"closed  region"  in  East  Asia  as  the  means  of  protection  against 
U.S.  capriciousness. 

To  put  the  bilateral  relationship  in  perspective,  the  last 
summit  meeting  between  President  Clinton  and  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  failed  to  produce  agreement  on  only  one  of  the  three  major 
topics.  Even  that  disagreement  concerns  but  one  of  the  three 
economic  issues  under  discussion  to  promote  greater  economic 
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hamony  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  the  so-called  "objective 
criteria"  for  measiiring  progress  in  narJcet  opening  neasures. 

There  was  agreement  reached  on  the  basic  issues  concerning 
market  opening  in  Japan.  Japan  has  its  own  good  reasons  to  open 
its  economy  to  further  access,  not  just  by  the  U.S.,  but  for  all 
others  as  well.  The  Japanese  people  have  and  still  pay  a  huge 
price  for  its  economic  successes  in  higher  costs  for  all  goods  and 
services,  a  lowered  standard  of  living  compared  to  other  OECD 
nations,  and  a  stressful,  strenuous  life-style.  "Opening"  the 
economy,  giving  the  Japanese  consumer  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
products  the  rest  of  the  world  seeks,  and  increasing  domestic 
consumption  has  been  a  major  Japanese  political  goal  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

In  the  Japanese  way,  Japan  is  working  toward  the  political 
solutions  that  will  make  it  possible  for  it  to  end  the  most  severe 
recession  it  has  experienced  since  the  late-1940s. 

Even  in  these  recent  days,  the  U.S.  and  Japan  have  advanced 
bilateral  cooperation  on  the  fifteen  other  issues  agreed  to  in  the 
last  Tokyo  summit  meeting.  These  common  concerns  are  laid  out  in 
the  "Common  Agenda  for  Cooperation  in  Global  Perspective",  which 
sustain  cooperative  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  environment, 
technology,  human  resources,  population,  and  HIV/ AIDS. 
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Trade  friction  with  Japan  raises  tvo  more  fundamental  issues, 
one  a  source  of  further  competition,  and  the  other  a  necessary  form 
of  cooperation. 

The  United  States- Japan  Security  Agreement  is  of  major 
importance,  since  it  serves  as  the  basic  frame  for  the  overall 
United  States-Japan  alliance  structure.  Also,  other  countries  in 
the  region  view  the  agreement  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the 
Pacific.  Japan  has  acted  prudently  in  avoiding  even  the  appearance 
of  accpiiring  major  weapons  necessary  for  force  projections,  relying 
instead  on  the  United  States  while  it  maintains  defensive,  and 
logistical  support  capacities  to  complement  American  forward- 
deployment.  The  North  Korean  crisis  is  one  reason  for  us  to  be 
grateful  for  the  United  States-Japan  Security  Agreement. 

Yet  there  is  another  competitive  aspect  to  American-Japanese 
relations:  Japan's  growing  presence  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
For  one  thing,  Japanese  Overseas  Development  Aid  (ODA)  is  a  major 
resource  that  we  do  not  have:  over  the  last  decade  Japan's  ODA  is 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  American  aid.  Moreover,  more  than 
half  that  aid  goes  to  fund  infra-structure  projects,  while  the 
United  States  uses  only  five  percent  for  similar  projects.  This 
difference  translates  into  key  political  and  economic  advantages 
that  will  pay  dividends  in  the  future.  Furthermore,  Japan  has 
upgraded  the  size  and  caliber  of  the  staff  representing  MITI  and 
its  Economic  Planning  Agency  in  ASEAN  capitals,  which  increases  its 
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advantages  and  magnifies  opportunities  for  private  Japanese 
corporations . 

It  nay  be  sone  consolation  that  Japanese  ODA  is  increasingly 
untied,  which  makes  available  some  valuable  capital  to  American 
corporations  (as  the  junior  partner,  of  course) . 

CHINA 

China  is  undergoing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  economic 
transformations  of  any  Communist  nation,  and  the  most  successful 
exeunple  of  a  transition  from  a  command  to  a  market  economy  we  have 
seen. 

China  has  concentrated  on  transforming  its  national  economy 
since  the  late  1970s,  remaking  itself  into  what  might  be  the 
world's  third  largest  economy.  China  has  achieved  a  rate  of  annual 
economic  growth  of  about  8  percent  continuously  since  1978.  It  may 
very  well  be  able  to  continue  that  rate  of  growth  for  the  next 
decade  at  least.  In  the  course  of  this  welcome  transformation, 
China  has  established  not  one,  but  a  half-dozen  regional  economies, 
strung  along  its  coast  with  integrative  ties  forged  between 
provincial  governments  and  private  centers  in  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  Siberia,  and  Japan. 

During  this  present  period,  China  has  played  a  largely 
constructive  and  cooperative  role  in  the  region,  and  the  world. 
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East  Asia's  psacs  and  prosparity  hava  banafittad  graatly  fron 
China's  changad  policy.  There  is  nuch  in  the  region  that  depends 
upon  the  continuation  of  China's  stability  and  economic  groirth. 

A  glimmer  of  a  tri-lateral  cooperation  appears  in  our 
dealings  with  North  Korea  over  its  nuclear  weapons  program.  In 
trying  to  defuse  the  crisis,  China  has  played  a  generally 
constructive  role. 

We  enter  an  era  of  transition,  however.  Most  of  all  there  is 
an  impending  leadership  change  in  China,  the  opening  acts  of  which 
are  already  underway.  Overwhelmingly,  within  China,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  that  a  repetition  of  the  chaos  experienced 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  must  be  avoided. 

The  complication  of  the  moment  is  that  Beijing  is  walking  a 
tightrope  without  a  safety  net.  China's  growth  and  internal 
developments  have  eased  conditions  and  relaxed  some  social  and 
political  controls.  While  expanding  these  efforts,  China  must  move 
to  contain  inflation,  and  must  build  up  the  system  of  macro- 
economic  policy  systems  required  of  a  modern  economy. 
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Yet  th*r«  is  a  rscassionary  crunch  llkaly  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  which  say  coincide  with  the  emergence  of  a 
leadership  crisis.  Hhile  China  is  always  unique,  China  faces  a 
unique  set  of  difficulties  even  by  its  own  standards. 

For  another  factor,  China's  growth  is  both  export  ••driven,  and 
fueled  by  external  funds.  China  depends  on  access  to  foreign 
■arkets,  and  in  return,  the  infusion  of  technologies  and  capital 
froB  advanced  econoaies.  That  brings  us  to  the  perennial  issue  of 
China's  access  to  the  American  aarket,  which,  although  not 
essential  to  its  growth,  is  an  iaportant  econoaic  consideration. 
Absent  China's  adaission  to  the  General  Agreeaent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT) ,  the  preferred  teras  for  its  access  to  our  aarket,  so- 
called  aost-f  avored-nation  status  (NFN) ,  depends  upon  the  review  in 
%fhich  the  U.S.  and  China  now  engage. 

niere  is,  equally,  an  iiq>ortant  political  consideration  to  MFN 
review.  The  entire  Asia-Pacific  holds  its  breath  during  these 
annual  exercises.  Perhaps  the  single  aost  fearsoae  event  in  the 
ainds  of  other  East  Asian  leaders  is  that  the  U.S. -China 
relationship  will  worsen,  and  return  to  a  period  of  hostility.  The 
fortunes  and  security  of  the  rest  of  East  Asia  hang  in  the  balance 
to  be  struck  between  Beijing  and  Washington,  D.C.  Yet  there  is  an 
a-syaaetry  in  China-U.S.  relations.  tfe  can  by  our  own  actions 
sustain,  weaken,  or  strengthen  our  relationships  with  China.  But 
there  is  scarcely  anything  that  the  U.S.,  Japan,  or  any  other 
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coBbination  of  nations  can  do  to  affact  tha  Intarnal  and  political 
conditions  govaming  China.  In  sinple  truth,  we  ara  dapendant  upon 
%rhat  China  itsalf  dacidas,  and  must  cope  with  those  decisions  as 
bast  va  can,  diplomatically. 

About  China's  MFN  status  in  relationship  to  the  American 
market,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  rest  of  East  Asia  does  not 
value  the  American  definition  of  "human  rights  criterion"  as  highly 
as  we  do.  There  is  a  spectrum  of  opinion,  but  the  relevant 
consideration  is  that  other  East  Asian  nations  believe  that  any 
threat  to  China's  continued  peaceful,  stable  growth  is  also  a 
direct  threat  to  their  o%m  national  interests.  Hence,  the  U.S. 
must  factor  into  its  deliberations  about  China's  MFN  status  the 
complicated  chain  of  events  in  East  Asia  tied  to  this  discussion 
between  us  and  the  Chinese. 

China's  shadow  lies  over  the  region  greater  than  any  other 
nation's.  Not  only  for  historic,  and  more  recent  memories,  of 
China's  attempts  to  exercise  its  political  will  in  the  region,  but 
also  for  what  worries  them  about  a  richer,  more  advanced  China. 
For  one  thing,  China  reiterates  its  territorial  claims  along  its 
•ntire  border,  %rhich  raises  concerns  in  Russia,  Korea,  India, 
Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  the  rest  of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations 
contesting  title  to  the  Spratly  Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
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Equally,  China  has  b«en  insensitive  to  the  fears  aroused  in 
the  region  concerning  its  military  modernization.  China  has 
embarked  upon  a  course  of  acquiring  the  modern  weapons  systems 
required  for  force  projection— an  air  force  with  long-range  reach, 
and  a  "blue  water"  navy.  China's  missile  and  nuclear  weapons 
capacities  are  already  fearsome.  What  more  could  be  done  in  the 
near  future  as  China's  national  economy  gains  further  strength  and 
greater  technological  sophistication. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  East  Asia  has  been 
the  burgeoning  relationship  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan.  Taiwan  has 
become  a  full-pledged  political  democracy,  as  well  as  an  economic 
power  house  -  Its  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
PRC,  as  well  as  the  other  countries  in  the  region,  can  only  be 
positive  and  beneficial  to  the  course  of  freedom,  in  both  the 
economic  and  political  areas. 

In  closing,  I  may  add  another  comment  about  APEC.  APEC  may 
help  deal  with  a  "new"  threat  to  security.  China's  entry  into  the 
world  market  is  viewed  by  some  as  an  economic  treat,  just  as 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.  were  perceived  as  economic  threats  in 
their  o%m  days  as  new  entrants.  So  economic  integration  in  the 
region  could  ease  political  tension  and  promote  stability. 
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Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

March  17,  1994 

Statement  by  Anthony  C.  Albrecht 
Senior  Advisor,  U.S. -ASEAN  Council 


Mr.  Chairman, 

This  is  a  dangerous  time  for  U.S.  national  interests  in  Asia.    Your  witnesses  have 
described  America's  new  aid  program  for  the  region.    The  size  of  the  program  and  its  goals 
send  a  mixed  message  to  our  friends  and  trading  partners  in  Asia.   We  Americans  stress  our 
support  of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  security,  but  we  have  only  a  small  aid  program 
compared  to  other  major  nations.   Most  of  our  money  goes  to  Russia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  earlier  aid  to  ASEAN  countries  set  the  stage  for  their  development.   But  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  U.S.  trade  and  investment  matched  with  Asian  effort  --  not  U.S.  aid  -  which  has 
helped  Asian  nations  to  grow.   American  companies  and  their  workers  have  benefitted  from 
this  strong  economic  growth  in  Asia  as  our  exports  to  ASEAN  and  the  "three  Chinas"  have 
grown  rapidly. 
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Yet  this  mutually  beneficial  growth  and  business  cooperation  is  now  threatened  by  the 
looming  political  confrontations  now  developing  between  the  U.S.  and  Asia's  two  major 
powers  -  Japan  and  China. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  based  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual  benefit  must  be 
found.   It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  carefully  weigh  the  impact  of  their 
rhetoric  and  actions  on  American  security  and  economic  interests  in  Asia.   The  other  Asian 
countries  are  worried  as  the  world's  only  superpower  links  political  issues  to  trade.   The 
admiration  for  U.S.  leadership  in  strengthening  multilateral  trade  cooperation  through  the 
GATT  Uruguay  Round  and  APEC  is  giving  way  to  fear  of  U.S.  unilateralism. 

Let  me  outline  what  is  at  stake  here  from  the  perspective  of  the  U.S. -ASEAN 
Council,  a  business  association  whose  member  companies  and  their  workers  have  developed 
mutually  beneficial  ties  with  the  dynamic  economies  of  Southeast  Asia. 

1.        ASEAN  is  important.   It  has  a  population  of  over  330  million,  a  GDP  of  over 
US$400  billion,  and  its  imports  reached  US$203  billion  in  1992.   During  the  past  two 
decades,  ASEAN' s  economic  growth  rates  have  been  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
ASEAN  economies  have  grown  by  almost  7  percent  p>er  annum  over  the  last  ten  years  (6.8 
percent  in  1993),  ranking  them  among  the  fastest  growing  markets  in  the  world.   This  is  in 
contrast  to  other  global  economies,  such  Japan  and  the  EU,  which  experienced  significant 
slowdowns  in  GDP  growth  during  1993. 

Behind  ASEAN' s  growth  is  the  region's  consistent  outward  looking  economic 
policies.    Since  the  mid-1980s,  ASEAN  governments  have  undertaken  liberalization  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  burdensome  regulations  and  administration  controls.   The  reforms  have 
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covered  finance,  taxation,  customs,  foreign  trade,  investment,  transport,  energy/environment, 
and  telecommunications.   Deregulation  programs  and  privatizations  have  boosted  economic 
performance  and  given  the  private  sector  a  more  prominent  role  in  ASEAN  economies. 
2.        ASEAN  is  our  fastest  growing  major  export  market,  and  is  our  third  largest  overseas 
export  market.  The  table  below  shows  the  growth  in  U.S.  exports  to  major  markets: 

1992  1993  Change  % 


Overseas  Markets: 

EC 

102,958 

96,957 

-5.8 

Japan 

47,813 

47,950 

0.3 

ASEAN 

23,969 

28,286 

18.0 

Crossborder  Trade: 

Mexico 

40,592 

41,636 

2.5 

Canada 

90,594 

100,177 

10.5 

Other  Markets: 

Taiwan 

15,250 

16,250 

6.5 

Korea 

14,639 

14,776 

0.9 

Hong  Kong 

9,077 

9,873 

8.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Comoerce 


3.        We  faux  strong  competition  from  the  EC,  Japan  and  other  Asian  countries.   They 
have  a  major  stake  in  ASEAN  in  terms  of  both  market  share  and  the  investment 
required  to  increase  that  market  share.   Furthermore,  Japan  and  the  EC  are  the  major 
aid  donors  to  the  ASEAN  countries. 

Trading  Partners'  Share  of  ASEAN  Import  Market  (1992) 


Japan: 

20.0% 

Hong  Kong 

3.4% 

U.S.: 

13.9% 

Australia 

3.3% 

EC: 

13.7% 

Saudi  Arabia 

2.7% 

Taiwan 

4.4% 

China 

2.6% 

S.  Korea 

4.3% 

Source:  IMF 
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Investment.  Investment  figures  issued  by  various  authorities  are  difficult  to  compare. 
Despite  ^>pearances,  Japan's  investment  in  ASEAN  is  not  double  that  of  the  U.S.  The  U.S. 
ASEAN  Council  estimates  that  U.S.  and  Japanese  investment  may  be  roughly  equal  in 
current  value  terms  somewhere  in  the  range  of  US$30-40  billion  each.   The  following  is  the 
extent  of  foreign  investment  activity  in  response  to  the  opportunities  in  the  ASEAN      •-     v 
countries.   The  common  theme  is  that  investment  is  growing  and  U.S.  competitors  are 
active. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  IN  ASEAN,  FY  1988  -  1992 

(Figures  in  US$  millions) 


FY 
1988 

FY 
1989 

FY 
1990 

FY 

1991 

FY 
1992 

Indonesia 

586 

631 

1,105 

1,193 

1,676 

Malaysia 

387 

673 

725 

880 

704 

Philippines 

134 

202 

258 

203 

160 

Singapore 

747 

1,902 

840 

613 

670 

Thailand 

859 

Cumulative 
As  of  March  31,  1993 

1,276 

1,154 

807 

657 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Singapore 

llialland 

14,409 
4,815 
1,943 
7,837 
5,887 

34,891 

Source:  MiaiMor  of  Fioaacc.  Baitd  oo  nouficatton*.  not  •cnial  trannctioa*. 
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THE  U.S.  INVESTMENT  POSITION  IN  ASEAN 
(Figures  in  US$  billions) 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Indonesia 

2.93 

2.77 

3.17 

3.78 

4.27 

Malaysia 

1.14 

1.26 

1.51 

1.71 

1.71 

Philippines 

1.51 

1.10 

1.35 

1.37 

1.56 

Singapore 

2.29 

2.99 

3.18 

5.29 

6.63 

Thailand 

1.13 

1.51 

1.78 

2.03 

2.45 

ASEAN 

9.00 

9.63 

10.99 

14.18 

16.62 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 

AID. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  Japan  and  the  EC  are  major  AID  donors  to 
ASEAN.   Their  assistance  far  exceeds  that  of  the  U.S.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  recent 
years  U.S.  aid  has  decreased  while  the  Japanese  and  the  EC  remain  very  active. 


U.S.,  EC,  and  Japanese  aid  to  ASEAN,  1990  -  1991 

(Figures  in  US$  millions) 


JAPAN 

$2,875 

U.S. 

$352 

EC 

$850 

Source:  OECD.  Dooor  Assistance  Comminee  Report. 


85-428  0-95-9 
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In  light  of  the  crucial  importance  of  ASEAN  as  a  market  and  trade  partner,  the  Council  has 
the  following  comments  on  our  aid  program  for  Asia. 

1.  The  U.S.  security  commitment  to  ASEAN  is  important  to  American  business.    It  is 
part  of  the  perception  that  the  U.S.  is  a  reliable  partner.   The  direct  training  proposal 
deserves  support.    Given  the  importance  of  ASEAN,  training  in  the  U.S.  should  receive  high 
priority  as  it  contributes  to  our  human  rights  and  economic  goals  as  well  as  our  security 
interests. 

2.  Council  members  recognize  that  AID  has  shifted  priorities  away  from  support  for 
U.S.  exports.   Due  to  budgetary  constraints,  U.S.  government  support  for  U.S.  export 
companies  does  not  measure  up  to  that  provided  by  our  competitors.    Fortunately,  the 
Commerce  Department  is  giving  high  priority  to  U.S.  competitiveness  in  ASEAN.   We 
would  hope  that  the  AID  funds  previously  dedicated  to  improving  the  climate  for  U.S. 
exports  to  ASEAN  will  be  shifted  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  used  to  support  the 
Alliance  for  Mutual  Growth  (AMG). 

3.  The  Council  and  its  members  believe  that  workers  rights,  human  rights,  and 
democracy  are  important  goals.   We  believe  progress  is  achieved  by  a  strategy  of 
engagement,  not  by  unilateral  attempts  to  isolate  or  punish  the  offending  party.    When  there 
is  active  economic  and  political  engagement,  multilateral  and  bilateral  diplomacy  are  more 
likely  to  encourage  positive  change.   The  Council  would  like  to  see  more  U.S.  assistance 
aimed  at  helping  workers,  e.g.,  through  job  training  and  workplace  safety  programs.    Our 
competitors  provide  such  assistance. 
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on  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify.  My 
name  is  Sidney  Jones,  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Human  Rights 
WatchyAsia,  formerly  Asia  Watch.  The  region  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  is  so 
vast  and  the  human  rights  issues  so  complex,  that  I  will  have  to  be  selective 
rather  than  comprehensive  in  addressing  them.  I  v^ould  like  to  focus  on  China, 
Indonesia,  Vietnam,  and  Korea. 

China 

Over  the  last  two  weeks,  we  have  seen  close  to  twenty  dissidents 
detained  in  Shanghai  and  Beijing,  some  of  whom  remain  in  custody.   We  have 
seen  a  74-year-old  history  professor  put  under  house  arrest  after  appealing  to 
the  National  People's  Congress  to  respect  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  have  seen  members  of  the  foreign  press  corps,  including  the  UPI 
bureau  chief,  temporarily  detained  to  prevent  them  from  talking  to  leaders  of  a 
resurgent  pro-democracy  movement.  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have 
seen  the  circulation  of  petitions,  in  defiance  of  tight  government  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  expression. 

Those  petitions  are  important  because  they  undermine  several  myths 
widely  believed  in  this  country  about  the  relationship  of  economic  development 
and  human  rights.  One  is  that  economic  growth  automatically  leads  eventually 
to  improved  human  rights.  Two  of  the  petitions  circulating  in  China  over  the 
last  few  weeks  call  attention  to  some  of  the  negative  consequences  of  economic 
growth:  widespread  corruption;  unemployment;  growing  income  disparities; 
levying  of  exorbitant  fees,  especially  in  the  countryside;  and  denial  of  rights  to 
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migrant  workers.    Far  from  endorsing  the  myth  that  only  a  strong,  authoritarian  government 
can  bring  about  economic  development,  the  petition  drafters  are  warning  that  unless  workers 
and  peasants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  form  independent  associations  to  defend  their  own 
interests,  the  social  dislocations  brought  about  by  rapid  growth  will  only  increase.  If  the 
central  government  has  in  many  areas  lost  real  authority  to  provincial  leaders  and  if  those 
leaders  are  concerned  more  with  lining  their  own  pockets  then  with  improving  the  welfare  of 
the  millions  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor,  then  increased  freedom  of  association  and 
expression  may  be  the  only  barrier  to  the  instability  and  chaos  that  China's  leaders  so  fear. 

The  wave  of  arrests  coinciding  with  the  Christopher  visit  and  the  National  People's 
Congress  also  drives  home  the  point  that  even  if  one  accepts  the  premise  that  economic 
reform  will  eventually  lead  to  greater  political  openness,  that  premise  is  of  little  consolation 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  are  in  prison  now  for  speaking  their  minds  or  acting 
according  to  their  conscience,  who  are  in  dire  medical  straits  because  of  torture  or  lack  of 
medical  treatment,  or  who  face  a  permanent  state  of  "non-personhood"  because  of  their 
previous  imprisonment. 

Take  Bao  Tong,  for  example,  a  senior  adviser  to  deposed  Party  secretary  Zhao 
Ziyang  who  was  detained  at  the  end  of  May  1989,  allegedly  for  leaking  news  that  martial 
law  was  about  to  be  imposed  in  Beijing.  This  is  a  man,  who,  if  free,  would  be  a  voice  of 
wisdom  on  economic  policy  as  he  was  in  the  years  before  his  detention.  He  is  now  sixty  and 
is  serving  a  seven-year  sentence  in  Qincheng  Prison  just  outside  Beijing.  In  late  February,  we 
got  an  urgent  fax  from  his  son,  a  student  now  living  in  this  country,  who  had  just  been  back 
to  see  his  father  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrest.  He  was  clearly  shaken  by  the  deterioration 
of  his  father's  health  and  by  the  appalling  conditions  in  Qincheng.  Bao  Tong  has  had  six 
operations  since  his  arrest  to  remove  polyps  from  his  colon.  There  is  serious  concern  that  the 
polyps,  together  with  swollen  lymph  nodes,  indicate  a  pre-cancerous  condition,  but  not  only 
has  the  family  been  denied  access  to  medical  records  -  their  fifty-five  appeals  to  the  Chinese 
government  to  get  Bao  Tong  decent  medical  treatment  have  gone  unanswered. 

Many  of  those  called  in  for  interrogation  prior  to  and  during  the  Christopher  visit 
were  only  recently  released  from  harsh  prison  sentences,  Wei  Jingsheng  being  the  most 
prominent  example.    It  is  worth  noting  before  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  Chinese 
government  for  the  release  of  people  who  never  should  have  been  arrested  in  the  first  place, 
that  ex-political  prisoners  are  highly  vulnerable  to  re-arrest  and  other  forms  of  persecution. 

One  woman  in  Sichuan  province  named  Xiao  Xuehui,  a  philosophy  lecturer  at  the 
Southwestern  Nationalities  University  in  Chengdu,  was  arrested  after  the  June  1989 
crackdown  and  spent  two  years  in  prison.  When  she  was  released,  she  was  not  only 
sentenced  to  two  years'  deprivation  of  political  rights,  but  she  also  was  stripped  of  all 
academic  qualifications,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  resume  teaching. 

Waiting  for  the  human  rights  situation  to  improve  through  economic  reform  may  be  a 
little  like  waiting  for  Godot,  and  we  think  a  more  proactive  policy  is  required. 
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This  brings  me  to  sanctions.  Some  people  have  pointed  to  the  widespread  arrests  last 
year  —  we  documented  the  cases  of  over  200  people  arrested  for  peaceful  political  or 
religious  activities  --  and  the  fiasco  of  the  visit  by  Warren  Christopher  last  week  as  evidence 
that  a  tough  human  rights  policy  is  counterproductive.  We  disagree.  Over  the  last  four  years, 
China  has  been  nudged  toward  giving  access  to  its  prisons  and  to  releasing  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  prisoners  only  by  sustained  international  pressure  of  which  the  annual  debate  on 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  has  been  a  part.  Last  May,  we  didn't  think  President  Clinton's 
Executive  Order  was  too  tough  ~  we  thought  it  wasn't  tough  enough,  and  the  relieved 
response  of  Chinese  authorities  confirmed  our  impression.  What  then  changed? 

Two  things  —  the  meeting  in  Seattle  last  November  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC),  and  the  end  game  of  the  political  succession  struggle  in  China. 
Throughout  the  Bush  years,  the  Bush  administration  could  argue  that  China  had  to  give  them 
something  on  human  rights  to  prevent  a  Congressional  override  of  a  presidential  veto  of 
MFN  conditions.  Up  until  November,  the  Chinese  government  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Clinton  administration  was  serious  about  implementing  the  Executive  Order.  But  after 
Seattle,  China  might  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  when  it  came  to  the  crunch,  it  was  the  US 
economy  that  mattered,  not  human  rights  in  China,  and  the  US  was  not,  in  Wei  Jingsheng's 
words,  about  to  shoot  itself  in  the  foot  for  the  sake  of  principle.  It  has  been  receiving 
conflicting  signals  ever  since,  up  to  and  including  the  joint  Wisner-Christopher  visit. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  one  administration  cannot  pursue  human  rights  and  economic 
objectives  simultaneously,  but  some  coordination,  coherence  and  compromise  are  crucial. 
Instead,  we  saw  the  administration  divide  into  two  camps,  one  warning  that  trade  relations 
would  suffer  if  human  rights  did  not  improve,  the  other  warning  of  an  economic  apocalypse 
if  MFN  were  withdrawn. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  end  game  in  Beijing.  The  prospect  of  Deng  Xiaoping's  death, 
combined  with  a  resurgent  pro-democracy  movement  and  the  de  facto  devolution  of  power  to 
some  regions  like  the  southern  coastal  provinces,  has  clearly  heightened  the  leadership's  fears 
of  instability.  Given  those  fears,  the  upsurge  in  arrests  and  detentions  might  well  have 
happened  anyway,  and  it  might  even  have  been  greater,  had  there  not  been  pressure  from  the 
US.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  policy  was  wrong. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  have  to  be  careful  of  regarding  China's  human  rights 
behavior  as  being  solely  dependent  on  whether  American  pressure  is  turned  up  or  down  and 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  leadership's  real  concern  for  its  own  future  may  be 
the  ultimate  determinant  of  who  gets  arrested  or  what  concessions  are  made.  We  don't  want 
to  make  things  worse;  we  do  not  want  the  economic  reforms  to  be  turned  back;  and  we  don't 
want  US-China  relations  to  go  into  a  deep  freeze  that  would  affect  the  kind  of  exchanges  that 
are  critical  to  greater  openness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  don't  want  to  send  China  a  signal  that  all  pressure  is  off  and 
give  the  government  a  green  light  to  round  up  more  dissidents  and  halt  negotiations  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  By  removing  all  economic  pressure  at  this  stage,  I 
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believe  we  would  be  sending  thai  signal.  We  should  indicate  that  we  are  just  as  prepared  to 
go  to  the  mat  on  human  rights  as  on  textile  negotiations  or  missile  sales  but  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  undermining  China's  economic  reform  program.  To  accomplish  this,  we  need  to 
be  prepared  to  impose  an  incremental  increase  of  tanffs,  strong  enough  to  indicate  resolve 
and  to  keep  to  the  essential  objectives  of  the  Executive  Order  but  not  so  strong  as  to  inflict 
severe  damage  on  China  or  on  ourselves.  The  increment  is  for  the  administration  to 
determine,  but  if  it  were  an  across-the-board  hike  of,  say,  ten  percent,  we  should  also 
indicate  at  the  outset  that  it  would  be  reduced  by  percentages  as  the  "signiHcant  progress" 
required  by  the  Executive  Order  on  different  fronts  took  place  or  increased  if  the  situation 
deteriorates. 

We  should  also  move  to  internationalize  the  human  rights  debate.  US  officials  would 
be  on  much  firmer  ground  with  the  Chinese  government  if  all  took  care,  as  Winston  Lord 
has  done,  to  couch  our  concerns  in  terms  of  international  human  rights  standards,  and  if  the 
US  itself  ratified  key  international  agreements  on  human  rights  such  as  the  International 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  is  an  example  of  a  country  where  unilateral  economic  pressure  from  the  US 
made  a  real  difference  on  the  human  rights  front  but  again,  that  pressure  needs  to  be 
sustained.  In  June  of  last  year,  the  US  Trade  Represenutive  warned  Indonesia  that  it  would 
have  eight  months  to  improve  its  labor  rights  practices  or  face  losing  tariff  benefits  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  that  were  worth  some  $640  million  annually  to  the 
Indonesian  government.  The  labor  rights  problems  that  prompted  the  warning  were  largely 
related  to  freedom  of  association,  both  the  efforts  to  prevent  any  challenges  or  alternatives  to 
the  government-controlled  union  and  the  routine  interference  by  the  military  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes,  to  the  point  of  sitting  in  on  negotiations  between  workers  and  management 
and  hauling  away,  interrogating  and  sometimes  torturing  labor  organizers.  Reports  of  forced 
labor  in  the  easternmost  province  of  Irian  Jaya  were  also  a  concern. 

The  labor  rights  issue  brought  together  many  of  the  human  rights  concerns  that  have 
plagued  Indonesia  for  years:  arbitrary  detention,  tight  controls  on  freedom  of  expression  and 
association,  torture,  lack  of  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  position  of  the  military  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

As  Indonesia's  economic  development  comes  to  depend  more  and  more  on  export- 
oriented  manufacturing,  labor  rights  issues  have  become  a  top  priority  of  local  human  rights 
groups.  US  pressure  gave  an  enormous  morale  boost  to  these  groups  and  sparked  an 
unprecedented  debate  in  the  Indonesian  press.  We  monitored  editorials  around  the  country, 
and  the  reaction  was  very  similar:  the  US  is  exerting  pressure  for  its  own  domestic  economic 
reasons,  eager  to  prevent  competition  from  cheap  Indonesian  exports,  but  we  ilQ  have  a 
serious  labor  problem  that  must  be  addressed.  The  combination  of  US  and  domestic  pressure 
made  for  a  potent  mix. 
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The  USTR's  office  was  supposed  to  make  a  decision  on  February  15,  last  month, 
whether  or  not  to  cut  off  GSP  benefits  for  Indonesia.  A  month  before  that  decision  was  due. 
the  Ministry  of  Manpower  announced  a  series  of  reforms  that  included  repeal  of  a  law  which 
authorized  military  interference  in  the  resolution  of  labor  disputes  and  adoption  of  a  new 
regulation  allowing  workers  to  negotiate  collective  bargaining  agreements  at  the  plant  level. 
In  November,  again  due  in  part  to  American  pressure,  the  Indonesian  government  invited  a 
delegation  from  the  International  Labor  Organization  to  come  to  Indonesia  and  present 
confidential  recommendations  on  labor  rights  reforms. 

All  these  steps  were  positive,  but  the  pressure  should  have  been  kept  up  until 
Indonesian  willingness  to  enforce  the  new  measures  could  be  tested.  Instead,  the  USTR's 
office  in  February  said  its  review  of  labor  rights  practices  would  be  "suspended  but  not 
terminated",  and  it  would  conduct  an  assessment  of  progress  toward  protecting  labor  rights  in 
six  months.  The  problem  is  that  six  months  will  bring  us  to  August,  only  a  few  months 
before  President  Clinton  heads  to  Jakarta  for  the  next  summit  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Regional 
Cooperation  (APEC),  and  the  chances  that  he  will  take  a  hard  line  with  Indonesia  are  almost 
nil.  But  the  assessment  must  be  taken  seriously  and  the  USTR's  office  must  be  willing  to 
reconsider  the  reactivating  the  review  of  Indonesia's  labor  practices  if  worker  rights 
violations  continue. 

The  possibility  that  the  new  legal  reforms  will  be  ignored  by  the  Indonesian 
government  has  been  underscored  by  the  arrests  and  pending  trial  of  several  activists  from  an 
independent  but  as  yet  unrecognized  union  called  the  SBSI  which  tried  to  call  a  one-hour 
general  strike  last  February  11.  To  head  off  that  effort,  police  rounded  up  some  20  union 
activists,  and  while  all  now  are  out  on  bail,  the  trials  of  five  from  the  West  Javanese  town  of 
Tangerang  are  expected  to  take  place  shortly. 

The  government's  commitment  to  reform  has  also  been  put  into  question  by  its 
handling  of  a  murder  case  that  more  than  any  other  single  incident  fuelled  the  domestic 
debate  on  labor  rights.    In  May  1993,  a  month  before  the  USTR  issued  its  warning,  a  young 
womtm  labor  organizer  named  Marsinah,  employed  at  an  East  Javanese  watch  factory,  was 
killed  days  after  a  strike  for  higher  wages  and  the  dissolution  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
government  union.  Marsinah  had  been  involved  in  the  strike,  and  she  also  tried  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  thirteen  of  her  co-workers  who  had  been  forced  by  the  local  military  commander 
to  sign  letters  of  resignation  because  of  their  role  in  the  strike. 

The  murder,  in  which  the  local  military  was  widely  believed  to  have  been  involved, 
caused  national  and  international  outrage,  and  while  a  police  investigation  was  begun,  there 
was  no  sign  of  progress  for  over  five  months. 

Then,  suddenly,  nine  people  associated  with  the  factory  where  Marsinah  worked, 
including  the  owner,  director  and  personnel  manager,  were  arrested  in  October  and  charged 
with  her  murder.  But  the  arrests  raised  more  questions  than  they  answered,  again  pointing 
out  the  routine,  everyday  nature  of  human  rights  abuse  in  Indonesia.  Human  rights  violations 
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by  the  Indonesian  government  don't  just  happen  in  East  Timor,  but  by  the  same  token, 
reports  of  abuses  in  East  Timor  are  rendered  the  more  credible  by  understanding  what 
happens  in  the  heart  of  industrialized  East  Java. 

All  nine  of  the  "suspects"  in  the  Marsinah  case,  eight  men  and  one  woman,  were 
arrested  without  warrant  by  men  without  uniforms.  They  disappeared  for  nineteen  days:  not 
only  did  their  families  have  no  idea  where  they  were,  but  local  military  and  police,  when 
asked,   denied  any  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts.  When  they  finally  surfaced,  it  turned  out 
that  they  had  all  been  held  in  the  custody  of  military  intelligence,  that  several  of  the  men  had 
been  tortured  with  electric  shocks  and  the  woman  threatened  with  rape  if  they  did  not  sign 
interrogation  depositions  "confessing"  to  their  role  in  the  murder.  The  woman  was  two 
months  pregnant  when  she  was  arrested;  she  miscarried  while  in  custody.  All  recanted  those 
depositions  in  court,  as  did  many  of  the  witnesses  who  were  reportedly  given  similar 
treatment.    Nevertheless,  the  woman  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  months  in  prison 
last  week,  and  the  trials  of  the  others  are  just  beginning. 

Human  rights  activists,  who  believe  the  military  was  deeply  involved  in  the  murder, 
have  appealed  to  the  new  national  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Jakarta  to  undertake  an 
investigation  both  into  the  murder,  possible  coverup,  and  treatment  of  the  nine  "suspects." 
The  secretary-general  of  the  Commission  threatened  to  resign  last  week  unless  that 
investigation  is,  in  fact,  undertaken. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  assessment  in  August  by  the  USTR's  office  should  be 
taken  extremely  seriously  and  not  viewed  as  a  pro  forma  measure  signalling  the  end  of  U.S. 
pressure. 

I  should  note  that  local  activists  were  willing  to  give  the  new  Human  Rights 
Commission  far  greater  benefit  of  the  doubt  than  we  were  willing  to  do,  and  while  we  still 
question  its  independence  and  lack  of  investigative  powers,  several  members  of  the 
Commission  have  been  both  courageous  and  enterprising  in  their  efforts  to  raise  concerns 
publicly  about  human  rights  cases  involving  ex-prisoners  suspected  of  once  supporting  the 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  and  people  subjected  to  prolonged  arbitrary  detention  in  Aceh. 
The  Commission  has  not  been  willing  to  undertake  any  investigations  into  cases  involving 
East  Timor,  however. 

The  arbitrary  application  of  the  law  and  disregard  for  international  human  rights 
standards  evident  in  labor  rights  issues  can  also  be  seen  with  respect  to  the  government's 
treatment  of  critics  of  President  Suharto.  A  young  student  activist  named  Nuku  Soleiman  was 
just  sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison  for  re-defining  a  well-known  acronym  to  mean 
'Suharto,  Mastermind  of  All  Disasters",  printing  up  stickers  with  the  new  definition,  and 
passing  them  out  at  a  student  demonstration  in  Jakarta.  The  "disasters"  he  had  in  mind  were 
incidents  of  army  killings  of  civilians  over  the  last  decade,  including  in  Tanjung  Priok 
(Jakaru)  in  1984,  East  Timor  in  1991,  Aceh  in  1989-91  and  Madura  in  1993.  He  was 
charged  with  insulting  the  head  of  state.  Twenty-one  other  students  who  took  part  in  the 
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same  demonstration  are  about  to  go  on  trial  on  similar  charges  for  having  urged  that 
President  Suharto  be  held  accountable  for  human  rights  abuses.  If  the  Indonesian  government 
is  serious  about  moving  toward  greater  political  openness,  it  must  realize  that  openness  by 
definition  involves  tolerating  dissent,  including,  if  not  especially  dissent  from  high-spirited 
students. 

East  Timor  remains  an  area  where  freedom  of  association,  expression  and  movement 
are  tightly  controlled  by  the  Indonesian  army,  the  replacement  of  combat  troops  with 
territorial  troops  notwithstanding.  East  Timorese  clergy  have  come  in  for  particular 
harassment,  as  the  Catholic  church  remains  the  only  institution  in  the  territory  that  is 
independent  of  the  Indonesian  government.  I  should  note  that  the  Indonesian  government  has 
invited  the  Special  Rapporteur  on  Extrajudicial,  Summary  or  Arbitary  Executions  to  visit 
East  Timor  this  year,  a  move  that  partially  but  not  fully  fulfills  the  recommendation  made  in 
a  1993  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  invite  three  other 
U.N.  human  rights  bodies  as  well.  Many  East  Timorese  continue  to  serve  lengthy  sentences 
for  their  non-violent  role  in  the  November  1991  demonstration  in  Dili  or  the  protests  in 
Jakarta  that  followed  the  Indonesian  army's  massacre  of  the  Dili  demonstrators. 

Vietnam 

The  human  rights  dialogue  that  began  in  New  York  on  February  28.  1994,  has  been 
taking  place  against  the  backdrop  of  increased  preoccupation  with  internal  security  by  some 
Vietnamese  officials  who  appear  to  fear,  according  to  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  of 
February  17,  1994,  that  a  greater  opening  to  the  West  will  result  in  more  attempts  at 
subversion  by  overseas  anti-communist  Vietnamese.  Concerns  expressed  by  Vietnamese 
intellectuals  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  might  precipitate  increased  surveillance  of  party 
critics  and  a  reduction  of  press  freedom  have  been  confirmed  by  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  note  that  ten  senators  wrote  to  President  Clinton  on  February  4  urging  that  the 
State  Department  report  to  Congress  by  February  1,  1995  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
rights  dialogue,  and  we  strongly  endorse  this  proposal. 

This  past  February,  Tran  Dinh  Huynh  and  Hoang  Chi  Bao,  two  scholars  closely  tied 
to  the  Communist  Party,  were  fired  in  February  for  criticizing  official  policy.  Tran,  the 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Party  Building,  lost  his  job  after  criticizing  the  Party  at  a  seminar 
in  the  northern  coastal  province  of  Thai  Binh,  and  Hoang,  a  scholar  at  the  Institute  for 
Marxism-Leninism  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  Thought,  was  removed  for  publishing  two  books  which 
the  Party  thought  played  down  the  role  of  international  communism  over  the  past  seven 
decades.  Then,  on  March  7,  Nguyen  Van  Ho,  a  former  senior  party  cadre,  was  arrested  at 
his  home  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  for  writing  and  distributing  an  article  which  called  upon  party 
leaders  to  institute  greater  freedom  and  democracy  and  to  increase  respect  for  human  rights 
in  Vietnam.    Ho,  the  founder  of  a  well-known  Vietnamese  veterans  organization,  is  currently 
being  held  at  an  unspecified  location.    He  has  been  denied  access  to  his  family  and  is 
believed  to  be  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 
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Vietnam  consistently  fails  to  distinguish  between  acts  of  violent  opposition  and  acts  of 
peaceful  criticism,  particularly  when  that  criticism  addresses  the  need  for  political  reform  or 
the  establishment  of  a  multi-party  system.    It  then  becomes  "counterrevolutionary 
propaganda."  as  in  the  case  of  Doan  Thanh  Liem,  who  is  serving  a  twelve-year  sentence  for 
making  proposals  for  constitutional  reform.    Others  who  have  publicly  called  for 
governmental  reform  have  been  convicted  on  national  security  charges  ranging  from 
"sabotaging  security"  to  "acting  to  overthrow  the  government."   These  include  Dr.  Nguyen 
Dan  Que,  serving  a  twenty-year  sentence  for  signing  a  petition  in  1990  calling  for  human 
rights  and  political  reforms,  and  Dr.  Etoan  Viet  Hoat,  a  professor  of  English  literature  and 
former  university  administrator,  who  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  last  year  for  "attempting 
the  overthrow  the  government"  through  the  production  of  a  typed  newsletter  called  Freedom 
Forum.  At  no  time  did  he  advocate  violence  against  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  does  permit  criticism  of  official  corruption  and  abuse  of 
power,  and  the  "renovation"  or  doi  moi  policy  has  allowed  a  wide  range  of  critical  young 
authors  to  publish  their  work. 

We  continue  to  receive  reports  that  conditions  of  imprisonment  are  generally  abysmal 
in  prisons,  labor  camps  and  detention  centers,  although  some  labor  camps  do  have  less 
severe  regimes  than  others.   This  year's  State  Department  report  on  human  rights  conditions 
in  Vietnam  claimed  that  "there  were  no  credible,  consistent  reports  of  police  brutality  during 
interrogation  of  suspects."    It  failed  to  mention,  however,  that  access  to  Vietnamese  prison  is 
severely  restricted,  and  that  no  independent  organizations  are  presently  allowed  to  monitor 
Vietnam's  jails.  One  political  prisoner  whose  case  we  have  closely  followed,  Nguyen  Xuan 
Dong,  also  held  for  his  involvement  in  the  Freedom  Forum  paper,  is  reportedly  forced  to 
perform  heavy  labor  at  the  Ham  Tan  camp,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  65  years  old  and  has  a 
lung  disease. 

Access  of  relatives  to  prisoners  remains  vital  in  ensuring  that  detainees  receive 
adequate  food  and  even  rudimentary  medical  care.    Prisoners  without  such  access  are  often  at 
risk  of  starvation  or  severe  debilitation. 

Of  particular  concern  is  a  recent  pattern  of  isolating  and  transferring  well-known 
prisoners  who  have  been  the  subject  of  international  attention.    Last  year  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan 
Que  was  put  in  solitary  confinement  after  Senator  Charles  Robb  was  denied  the  opportunity 
to  visit  him.    Dr.  Doan  Viet  Hoat  was  transferred  from  Ham  Tan  labor  camp  to  Chi  Hoa 
prison  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  after  an  Australian  senator  visited  his  wife  in  November.  He 
was  then  transferred  from  Chi  Hoa  to  the  A20  labor  camp  in  northern  Xuan  Phuoc  province 
in  December.    We  just  received  reports  that  on  February  18  Dr.  Hoat  -  along  with  three  or 
four  other  prisoners  ~  was  transferred  again  to  a  camp  in  Nam  Ha  province,  in  the  far 
northern  part  of  Vietnam.   These  transfers,  which  result  in  exposure  to  harsher  conditions 
and  increased  isolation  from  relatives,  also  serve  to  isolate  political  prisoners  from  each 
other. 
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In  mid- April,  a  respected  U.N.  human  rights  body,  the  Working  Group  on  Arbitrary 
Detention,  will  make  its  first  ever  on-site  visit  when  it  travels  to  Vietnam  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Vietnamese  government.  We  believe  this  could  be  a  very  useful  step  and  will  be  closely 
monitoring  how  the  government  implements  any  recommendations  that  the  Working  Group 
will  make. 

Vietnam  has  permitted  citizens  greater  latitude  in  attending  officially-approved 
worship  services,  and  has  allowed  religious  orders  to  participate  in  social  service  projects  in 
limited  circumstances.  However,  religions  remain  under  tight  official  surveillance,  illustrated 
by  the  restrictions  and  supervision  stipulated  in  the  recent  law  on  religion.  The  government 
still  controls  who  can  become  a  cleric,  censors  sermons,  publications  and  teaching,  restricts 
home-based  prayer  meetings,  compels  religions  to  participate  in  state-controlled  Front 
organizations,  and  restricts  the  movement  or  transfer  of  clerics  between  parishes  and 
pagodas. 

The  conflict  with  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  is  presently  the  most  vivid  illustration 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  government  to  tolerate  clerical  criticism  and  religious  institutional 
autonomy.  The  authorities  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  attack  the  present  head  of  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Church,  Venerable  Thich  Huyen  Quang,  as  usurping  the  church  leadership, 
and  acting  under  the  directions  of  a  dissident  group  in  Paris.  To  the  extent  that  he  has 
publicly  challenged  the  actions  of  the  government  towards  the  Buddhist  church,  he  is 
perceived  as  "meddling  in  politics." 

It  is  important  for  U.S.  officials  to  convey  the  message  that  religious  dissent  and 
institutional  autonomy  are  integral  to  freedom  of  religion.  The  government's  effort  to  strip 
religious  dissenters  of  religious  legitimacy  (sometimes  literally,  as  in  the  refusal  to  allow 
clerical  defendants  to  appear  in  religious  garb  or  the  refusal  to  refer  to  them  by  their  clerical 
names)  must  be  questioned. 

But  pressure  on  Vietnam  on  human  rights  issues  will  be  best  served  in  the  long  run  by 
multilateral  action,  particularly  involving  Japan.  The  U.S.  might  work  together  with  Sweden, 
Japan,  Australia  and  Canada,  for  example,  to  press  Vietnam  to  allow  diplomatic  observers  to 
attend  key  political  trials. 

Cambodia 

The  human  rights  situation  in  Cambodia  after  the  departure  of  UNTAC  troops 
remains  cause  for  concern,  but  since  the  elections  were  deemed  a  resounding  success  and  UN 
personnel  have  departed,  Cambodia  has  effectively  disappeared  from  the  public  eye.  I 
commend  to  you  the  report  to  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  by  the  Special 
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Representative  of  the  Secretary -General  to  Cambodia,  Justice  Michael  Kirby  of  Australia. ' 
He  notes  that  the  most  serious  problems  are  directly  linked  to  the  "security  and  instability 
caused  by  non-participation  of  the  Party  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  (Khmer  Rouge)  in  the 
process  towards  democratic  government  in  Cambodia."  Those  problems  include  extensive 
laying  of  mines;  support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  "either  explicitly  or  tacitly  by  elements  in 
foreign  countries,"  almost  certainly  a  reference  to  Thailand;  abuses  by  military  and  police, 
including  unjust  treatment  of  Khmer  Rouge  defectors  who  have  surrendered  to  government 
forces;  and  failure  to  hold  those  responsible  for  major  human  rights  abuses  accountable  for 
their  deeds. 

Korea 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  Korea.  Particularly  in  the  context  of  the  debate  over 
how  to  promote  human  rights  in  China,  Korea  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  how  a 
country,  by  putting  economic  development  first  and  maintaining  an  authoritarian  political 
system,  was  gradually  able  to  transform  itself  into  a  more  open  society  with  a 
democratically-elected  civilian  president.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  many  Koreans  believe 
that  democratization  was  greatly  facilitated  by  international  pressure  in  general,  and 
American  pressure  in  particular,  on  Chun  Doo-Hwan  and  Noh  Tae-Woo  to  respect  human 
rights,  and  that  the  democratization  process  is  not  complete. 

Although  the  Korean  government  has  made  great  strides  in  human  rights  protection 
over  the  past  few  years,  many  problems  remain.  One  of  the  most  concern  to  Korean  human 
rights  organizations  is  the  continued  use  of  the  National  Security  Law  to  detain  people  who 
are  alleged  to  be  members  of  or  have  links  to  "anti-state"  organizations.^  The  term  "anti- 
state"  has  been  very  broadly  defined,  and  the  law  has  been  used  to  imprison  people  suspected 
of  visiting  North  Korea,  meeting  North  Koreans,  possessing  or  distributing  material  from  or 
about  North  Korea,  holding  left-wing  views,  or  advocating  a  plan  for  reunification  with  the 
North  that  differs  substantially  from  the  government's  approach.  Some  200  prisoners  accused 
under  the  National  Security  Law  remain  in  prison. 

Other  categories  of  prisoners  of  concern  to  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  include  long- 
term  prisoners  who  appear  to  have  been  convicted  of  espionage  on  the  basis  of  confessions 
extracted  under  torture  and  prisoners  held  since  the  Korean  War  who  have  not  been  released 
simply  because  they  refiise  to  "convert",  or  recant  their  alleged  belief  in  Communism. 

U.S.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  Tom  Hubbard  caused  a 


'  United  Nations.  Advisory  Services  in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights,  "Report  of  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Michael  Kirby,  on  the  situation  of  human  rights  in 
Cambodia  submitted  pursuant  to  Commission  on  Human  Rights  Resolution  1993/6:  Addendum", 
E/CN.4/1994/73/Add.l,  21  February  1994. 

'  For  a  good  overview  of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Korea,  see  Amnesty  International  South 
Korea:  Human  Rights  Violations  Continue  Under  the  New  Government,  ASA  25/08/94,  February  1994. 
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diplomatic  fracas  last  February  25  when  he  made  a  speech  at  American  University  in 
Washington  and  urged  the  repeal  of  the  National  Security  Law.  Korean  government  officials 
were  outraged,  even  more  so  when  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  confirmed  on 
March  3  that  it  was  indeed  the  U.S.  position  that  the  law  should  be  repealed.  The  U.S. 
ambassador  in  Seoul  was  summoned  and  told  the  remarks  were  "not  appropriate"  given  the 
state  of  tension  with  North  Korea.  Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia  believes  the  US  government's 
comments  were  not  only  justified  but  long  overdue,  given  the  continuing  abuses  that  the  NSL 
has  spawned. 

But  even  as  the  Clinton  administration  continues  to  raise  human  rights  issues  with  the 
Korean  government,  it  should  also  begin  to  look  at  Korea  as  an  ally  for  work  on  human 
rights  in  Asia  more  broadly.  President  Kim  Young-Sam  has  appointed  a  new  ambassador  for 
human  rights,  and  Foreign  Minister  Han  Sung-Joo  has  many  times  reiterated  Korea's 
commitment  to  democracy  and  universal  human  rights.  It  may  be  possible  to  think  of 
initiatives  relevant  to  human  rights  problems  in  Burma,  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  China  or 
Thailand  where  quiet  pressure  from  Korea  might  be  effective. 
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Questions  for  the  Record 
Submitted  to  Assistant  Secretary  Lord 

by  Chairman  Ackerman 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

April  1,  1994 


I.         BURMA 

1,  What  is  the  current  level  of  U.S.  private  investment  in 
Burma  and  what  percentage  of  total  foreign  investment  in  Burma 
does  this  represent? 

Answer 

An  accurate  calculation  of  foreign  investment  in  Burma  is 
difficult  because  it  is  vastly  underestimated  in  official 
figures.   This  is  particularly  true  for  Chinese,  Singaporean, 
Thai,  and  Hong  Kong  investment.   According  to  Burmese  official 
statistics  in  December  1993,  US  authorized  investment  accounted 
for  USD  203.19  million,  out  of  a  total  authorized  foreign 
investment  of  1.00432  billion,  putting  US  investment  at  about 
20  percent. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rangoon  estimates  the  actual  U.S. 
investment  at  USD  350  million,  and  believes  this  is  somewhat 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  investment. 

2.  Does  the  Administration- support  private  investment  in 
Burma?  Why  or  why  not? 

Answer 

The  Administration  is  currently  reviewing  its  policy  on 
investment  and  trade  with  Burma.   While  the  US  has  no  legal 
barriers  to  investment  in  Burma,  the  Administration  does  not 
actively  encourage  private  investment  in  Burma.   When  contacted 
by  those  considering  doing  business  in  Burma,  we  provide  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the  political,  economic,  and 
human  rights  situation  in  Burma  and  ask  that  human  rights  be 
fully  considered  in  business  decisions. 


3.   Does  private  investment  in  Burma  serve  to  provide  financial 
or  other  support  for  the  SLORC?  Please  explain. 
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Answer 

Although  the  Burmese  economy  has  become  more  open  recently, 
it  is  still  dominated  by  the  military  regime.   Capital 
intensive  investment,  such  as  oil  or  gas  projects  which  often 
involve  signature  bonuses  and  royalty  payments,  is  a 
potentially  valuable  source  of  hard  currency  which  goes 
directly  into  the  SLORC's  coffers. 

Labor  intensive  investment  could  at  least  theoretically 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  positive  change  by  facilitating 
the  creation  of  labor  unions  and  other  civil  elements  of  a  more 
open  society.   However,  labor  organizations  are  still 
prohibited  in  Burma  and  workers  cannot  bargain  collectively  for 
wages . 

It  can  be  argued  that  foreign  investment  of  any  type  does 
at  least  provide  new  employment  and  open  up  some  windows  to  the 
outside  world.   On  balance,  however,  given  the  absence  of 
significant  structural  reforms  in  the  Burmese  economy,  it  would 
seem  that  foreign  investment  redounds  more  to  the  advantage 
than  disadvantage  of  SLORC. 


4.  What  is  the  policy  justification  for  refusing  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  Burma? 

Answer 

The  Administration  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  its 
policy  on  the  level  of  representation  to  Burma.   Such  a 
possibility  has  not  been  ruled  out,  but  until  the  Burmese 
military  regime  takes  steps  towards  genuine  political  reform, 
we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  appropriate  step.   The  US  has 
not  had  an  ambassador  in  Rangoon  for  almost  four  years.   In 
light  of  this  long  gap,  we  believe  that  the  arrival  of  a  US 
ambassador  might  be  misconstrued  as  a  sign  of  increased 
approval  of  the  SLORC  regime.   We  are  continuing  to  evaluate 
this  issue,  and  should  the  SLORC  decide  to  enter  into  high 
level  discussions  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  or  take  other  concrete 
actions  towards  political  reform  or  improving  human  rights,  we 
would  reconsider  this  policy. 

1.  Please  detail,  with  as  much  specificity  as  possible,  the 
links  between  the  Burmese  military  and  individuals  or  groups 
engaged  in  illicit  drug  trafficking. 

Answer 

Our  main  concern  is  that  the  SLORC  military  regime  has 
reached  political  accommodations  with  narco-traf ticking 
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insurgents,  such  as  the  Wa  and  the  Kokang,  which  permit  them  to 
continue  unimpeded  opium  and  heroin  production  and  trafficking 
in  return  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  against  the  central 
government.   There  are  also  credible  reports,  as  in  other 
narcotics  producing  countries,  of  corruption  or  collusion  with 
narco-traf f ickers  by  individual  members  of  the  military, 
including  local  commanders  and  local  officials.   There  has  been 
very  little  attempt  to  prosecute  leading  drug  producers.   The 
regime  also  benefits  indirectly  from  the  issuance  of  licenses 
and  business  concessions  to  leading  narco-traf f ickers . 

However,  there  is  no  concrete  evidence  of  high  level 
complicity  between  the  Burmese  military  or  ruling  regime  and 
individuals  or  groups  engaged  in  illicit  drug  trafficking.   Nor 
is  there  information  to  suggest  state  sponsorship,  endorsement, 
or  profiting  from  the  narcotics  trade. 

II.       CAMBODIA 

1.  How  effective  and  extensive  has  the  cooperation  been 
between  the  CPP  and  FUNCINPEC  at  both  the  national  and 
provincial  levels  in  Cambodia? 

Answer 

Cooperation  between  the  CPP  and  FUNCINPEC  at  the  national 
level  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  many  observers  inside 
and  outside  Cambodia.   There  are  tensions,  of  course,  as  the 
parties  work  out  the  dynamics  of  sharing  power  between  former 
adversaries.   The  strong  relationship  between  First  Prime 
Minister  Prince  Ranariddh  of  FUNCINPEC  and  Second  Prime 
Minister  Hun  Sen  of  the  CPP,  however,  has  exemplified  the 
parties'  expressed  spirit  of  cooperation  in  addressing  the 
enormous  challenges,  including  the  continuing  Khmer  Rouge 
threat,  that  Cambodia  faces.   For  Cambodia  to  sustain  its 
progress,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  parties  to  continue  to 
extend  their  cooperative  relationship  to  the  grassroots  level. 

2.  What  is  the  current  status  of  King  Sihanouk's  health? 
Answer 

King  Sihanouk  returned  to  Cambodia  on  April  8  for  the  Khmer 
New  Year,  celebrated  April  13-15.   In  recent  months  the  King 
has  been  undergoing  chemotherapy  in  a  Beijing  hospital.   The 
latest  reports  from  the  Royal  Palace  indicate  that  his  cancer 
has  gone  into  remission  at  this  point,  although  he  still  has 
serious  health  problems. 

3.  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  successful  transition  should 
the  King  die? 
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Answer 

Cambodia's  new  system  of  government  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy;  the  King  is  expected  to  "reign  but  not  rule."   Since 
the  Cambodian  Constitution  was  promulgated  and  the  Royal 
Cambodian  Government  (RCG)  formed  in  September,  1993,  King 
Sihanouk  has  been  very  careful  to  make  it  clear  that  governing 
authority  is  vested  in  the  democratically-elected  RCG  rather 
than  the  King.   The  King,  however,  enjoys  enormous  prestige  as 
the  embodiment  of  national  unity.   His  passing  would  inevitably 
involve  a  challenging  transitional  period  for  his  country. 
Prospects  are  good  that  Cambodia's  new  democracy  can  meet  this 
challenge  successfully,  provided  the  Cambodians  themselves  and 
the  international  community  guard  against  complacency  and  do 
not  take  Cambodia's  recent  achievements  for  granted. 

4)  How  effective  is  the  Cambodian  Government's  current 
offensive  against  the  Khmer  Rouge? 

Answer 

It  is  too  early  to  be  certain  that  the  Royal  Cambodian 
Government  (RCG)  will  be  able  to  consolidate  the  impressive 
gains  made  in  its  current  offensive  against  the  Khmer  Rouge 
(KR) ,  including  the  capture  of  the  key  KR  base  at  Pailin.   The 
government  offensive,  however,  seems  to  have  successfully 
disrupted  the  political  and  economic  support  networks  that 
sustain  the  Khmer  Rouge  insurgency.   The  government's  ability 
to  shift  the  field  of  battle  to  areas  that  had  long  constituted 
an  illegal  Khmer  Rouge  "state  within  a  state"  is  encouraging. 

5.  How  widespread  have  the  defections  been  from  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  is  the  core  leadership  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  still 
intact? 

Answer 

An  estimated  3,000  individuals  formerly  associated  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  have  defected  to  the  government  side.   The  core 
leadership  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  still  intact. 

6.  Do  you  have  any  reliable  estimates  of  the  KR's  current 
strength  and  is  the  KR  receiving  any  support  from  the  Thai 
military? 

Answer 

The  KR,  with  an  armed  strength  estimated  at  9,000  persons, 
are  believed  to  exert  illegal  control  over  approximately  ten 
percent  of  Cambodia's  territory,  primarily  remote  mountainous 
areas,  and  about  five  percent  of  its  population.   KR  influence 
is  concentrated  primarily  in  pockets  along  Cambodia's  northern 
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and  western  borders,  where  fighting  between  KR  and  government 
forces  continues.   The  Thai  government  and  military  have  a 
clearly  enunciated  policy  of  non-support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  this  policy  is  being  fully 
implemented  by  all  elements  of  the  Thai  military,  particularly 
some  units  stationed  in  border  areas.   We  have  raised  this 
matter  with  Thai  government  and  military  officials  and  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  ensure  that  all  support  for  and 
contact  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  be  cut  off. 

III.      LAOS 

1.   How  cooperative  has  the  Laotian  Government  been  with  regard 
to  the  POW/MIA  question? 

Answer 

Lao  cooperation  on  POW/MIA  has  steadily  improved  over  the 
past  two  years,  particularly  since  the  establishment  of 
Detachment  3  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  Office  in 
Vientiane  in  1992. 

Since  1985,  we  have  conducted  37  joint  field  operations 
with  Laos.   The  most  recent  was  just  completed  on  April  4  and 
included  cases  in  Houaphan  and  Xiang  Khouang  provinces  in 
northern  Laos. 

In  1993,  we  conducted  six  joint  field  activities  (JFA)  with 
Laos,  and  joint  teams  spent  approximately  six  months  in  the 
field.   This  year,  we  plan  to  conduct  a  total  of  six  JFAs  and 
again  spend  six  months  in  the  field. 

Important  developments  which  recently  advanced  POW/MIA 
cooperation  in  Laos  are:   the  institution  of  an  archival 
research  program  which  includes  reviewing  the  holdings  of  the 
State  Cinematography  Office  (over  270  films  have  been  reviewed 
to  date)  and  access  to  military  museums;  interviews  conducted 
with  two  key  Pathet  Lao  figures  from  the  wartime  era;  and 
long-sought  live  sighting  investigations  including  Nhommarath 
Prison,  and  Phou  Pha  Thi. 

Our  joint  task  force  teams  in  the  field  have  praised  the 
cooperation  of  their  Lao  counterparts.   Reports  from  the 
operation  just  concluded  in  Houaphan  and  Xiang  Khouang 
provinces  indicated  that  the  level  of  Lao  cooperation  and 
coordination  during  the  course  of  the  activity  was  outstanding. 

While  we  welcome  these  positive  developments,  there  are 
areas  where  we  believe  the  Lao  could  do  more.   We  will  continue 
to  press  for  additional  cooperation  and  progress.   In 
particular,  we  would  like  to  expand  the  joint  team  to  40 
persons  instead  of  vice  30,  comprising  four  rather  than  three 
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elements;  remove  the  Lao  government  limitation  of  two  ethnic 
Lao-American  linguists  per  JFA;  increase  Lao  flexibility  in  the 
field;  obtain  access  to  other  possible  archival  holdings;  and 
put  into  place  a  mechanism  for  conducting  expeditious 
live-sighting  investigations. 

2.   What  is  the  current  status  of  the  trilateral  border 
investigations  of  suspected  crash  sites? 

Answer 

The  first  trilateral  field  activity  took  place  in  December 
1993,  with  separate  U.S. -Lao  and  U.S.-SRV  teams  operating 
simultaneously  along  the  Lao-SRV  border. 

Although  we  fully  intend  to  conduct  similar  trilateral 
activities,  none  is  currently  scheduled  at  this  time.   We 
anticipate  being  able  to  operate  later  this  year  in  contiguous 
areas  along  the  Lao-SRV  border. 

Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  work  on  cases  which  require 
trilateral  coordination  and  cooperation.   During  the  joint 
field  activity  completed  in  Laos  on  April  4,  we  worked  on  three 
such  cases.   In  one  case,  it  was  determined  that  the  case 
requires  no  subsequent  investigation  in  Vietnam.   The  other  two 
cases  had  been  previously  investigated  in  Vietnam  and  the  joint 
team  followed  up  all  known  investigation  requirements  in  Laos 


IV.       VIETNAM 

1.  Has  there  been  increased  cooperation  from  the  Vietnamese  on 
the  POW/MIA  question  since  the  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  or 
is  it  too  soon  to  draw  any  conclusions? 

Answer 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  draw  any  conclusions,  but  we  are 
pleased  by  the  level  of  cooperation  we  received  from  the 
Vietnamese  on  POW/MIA  issues  since  the  February  3  lifting  of 
the  embargo.   The  commander  of  the  Joint  Task  Force-Full 
Accounting  (JTF-FA)  provided  the  following  assessment  of  the 
28th  Joint  Field  Activity,  the  first  to  be  conducted  after  the 
embargo  was  lifted  (February  26  to  March  22) : 

"Overall  cooperation  on  this  Joint  Field  Activity 
(JFA)  was  superb.   At  the  central  government  level,  the 
support,  preparation,  responsiveness  and  flexibility  of  the 
Vietnamese  Office  for  Seeking  Missing  Persons  (VNOSMP)  was 
outstanding.   On  numerous  occasions,  various  senior  members 
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of  the  VNOSMP  were  out  in  the  provinces  personally  working 
some  of  the  issues. 

Because  the  JFA  fell  on  the  heels  of  Tet,  their 
advance  team  preparation  time  was  slightly  less  this  JFA, 
but  their  planning  adequately  made  up  for  this.   Vietnamese 
preparation  and  execution  closely  paralleled  that 

experienced  on  the  27th  JFA.   During  this  JFA,  19  of  24 
short  notice  requests  for  support  presented  to  VNOSMP  in 
Hanoi  were  approved.   The  investigation  and  recovery  team 
continues  to  have  some  problems  arranging  for  landing  zones 
at  remote  locations. 

The  VNOSMP  team  leaders  were  supportive,  proactive  and 
energetic  while  working  with  their  American  counterparts. 
Overall,  the  provinces  were  supportive  of  the  teams. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  Dong  Nai,  Investigation 
Element  2  experienced  some  preparation  problems  in  the 
remaining  six  provinces  visited. 

Examples  of  cooperation  included  access  to  numerous 
border  cases,  access  to  previously  denied  military  or  other 
sensitive  locations,  short  notice  movement  of  recovery 
teams  into  other  provinces  not  programed  during  the 
planning  phases,  and  VNOSMP  team  leaders  spending  long 
persistent  hours  attempting  to  overcome  obstacles  or 
province  bureaucracy." 

We  continue  to  emphasize  to  the  government  of  Vietnam  that 
further  progress  towards  achieving  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  is  the  central  issue  in  U.S. -Vietnam  relations. 

2.   To  what  extent  should  improvement  of  U. S. -Vietnamese 
relations  be  governed  by  the  human  rights  situation  in  Vietnam? 


Answer 

Human  rights  is  an  important  issue  in  our  relations  with 
Vietnam.   I  would  note  that  a  primary  reason  President  Clinton 
decided  to  open  a  U.S.  liaison  office  in  Hanoi  is  to  pursue  a 
human  rights  dialogue.   The  POW/MIA  issue  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  the  central  focus  of  our  relationship. 

The  just  published  State  Department  1994  human  rights 
report  for  Vietnam  spells  out  our  deep  concerns.   It  states,  in 
part,  that  the  Vietnamese  government  "continued  to  violate 
human  rights  in  1993.   The  authorities  continued  to  limit 
severely  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  association,  as 
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well  as  worker  rights  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  change  their 
government. " 

We  believe  that  persistent,  quiet  diplomacy  and  pressure 
should  be  the  most  effective  way  to  encourage  Vietnam  to 
improve  its  human  rights  record.   On  February  28  we  began  a 
human  rights  dialogue  with  Vietnam,  a  long-term  process  that  we 
hope  will  lead  Hanoi  to  fully  implement  the  international  human 
rights  agreements  to  which  it  is  a  party.   We  had  a  productive 
exchange  of  views  on  a  broad  range  of  human  rights  issues.   We 
urged  Vietnam  to  release  any  of  its  citizens  who  might  be 
detained  for  the  peaceful  expression  of  their  political  or 
religious  views. 

We  intend  to  continue  this  bilateral  dialogue,  and  have 
proposed  to  the  Vietnamese  that  we  meet  again  in  the  coming 
months  to  discuss  human  rights. 

3.   Where  do  we  currently  stand  on  the  "roadmap"  to 
normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam? 


Answer 

The  "roadmap"  was  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  in  April 
1991.   It  set  out  a  series  of  concrete  steps  to  move  the 
normalization  process  forward,  based  on  Vietnamese  progress  on 
POW/MIA  accounting,  peace  in  Cambodia  and  the  release  of 
re-education  camp  detainees. 

The  "roadmap"  process  was  very  productive.   We  made 
significant,  tangible  progress  towards  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs.   A  democratically  elected 
government  is  in  place  in  Cambodia.   And,  re-education  camp 
detainees  eligible  for  resettlement  in  the  U.S.  were  released. 

The  progress  we  have  achieved  with  Vietnam  has  enabled  us 
to  move  beyond  the  specific  structure  of  the  "roadmap" 
document.   However,  we  continue  to  follow  the  basic  principle 
of  that  document:   we  will  take  steps  with  Vietnam  as  they 
respond  to  our  concerns,  primarily  accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs, 
but  also  on  human  rights  and  other  issues. 

4.   Would  you  describe  the  progress  to  date  on  negotiations 
over  claims  settlement  as  well  as  negotiations  over 
establishment  of  liaison  offices? 

Answer 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  our  negotiations  with 
the  Vietnamese  in  both  areas.   We  held  our  first  formal 
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discussions  with  the  SRV  on  these  issues  in  Hanoi  from  February 
28  to  March  5, 

Our  discussions  with  the  Vietnamese  on  the  establishment  of 
liaison  offices  went  well  and  we  are  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  issues  of  mutual  concern.   The 
principal  sticking  point  is  our  requirement  that  the  SRV 
guarantee  consular  notification  and  access  to  all  Americans 
citizens  imprisoned  in  Vietnam,  even  those  whom  Vietnam 
considers  as  its  nationals.   We  have  made  clear  to  Hanoi  that 
we  must  have  this  guarantee  before  we  can  agree  to  open  liaison 
offices. 

The  opening  round  of  claims  discussions  with  the  SRV  went 
equally  well;  at  this  time  there  appears  no  serious  obstacle  to 
a  resolution  of  claims  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States.   The  SRV  did  not  raise  any  issue  concerning  "war 
reparations,"  nor  did  they  express  any  objections  to  our 
proposals  regarding  mutual  recognition  and  exchange  of 
diplomatic  properties  or  to  the  restructuring  of  Vietnam's 
official  debt  to  the  U.S.  government. 

We  expect  to  schedule  a  second  round  of  negotiations  on 
both  claims  and  the  establishment  of  liaison  offices  within  the 
next  several  months,  but  no  firm  dates  have  been  set  at  this 
time. 

We  anticipate  opening  the  liaison  office  in  Hanoi  with  a 
staff  of  7  American  State  Department  Foreign  Service  officers, 
and  4  American  State  Department  Foreign  Service  staff.   We 
expect  this  presence  would  increase  in  FY  1995,  since  Vietnam 
is  a  populous  country — some  70  million  people — and  because  we 
have  important  interests  there. 

When  last  summer  three  State  Department  personnel  were  sent 
on  temporary  duty  to  Vietnam,  their  assignment  was  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting.   When,  on 
February  3,  President  Clinton  lifted  the  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam,  he  announced  he  was  doing  so   because  he  was  convinced 
it  offered  the  best  way  to  ensure  Vietnam's  cooperation  in 
resolving  remaining  questions  about  our  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  in  Action.   Personnel  assigned  to  our  liaison  office 
would  actively  support  this  goal.   In  addition,  they  would 
provide  support  for  Americans  in  Vietnam,  and  assist  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  human  rights  dialogue  with  Vietnam. 


V.        INDONESIA 

1.   What  is  the  current  situation  on  East  Timor  with  regard  to 
human  rights  and  have  tensions  on  the  island  lessened  any? 
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We  continue  tc  press  for  insprovements  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  East  Tifficr  and  are  trying  to  focus  our  efforts  to 
be  as  effective  and  results-oriented  as  possible. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  sc=e  progress.   Fcr 
example,  in  1993  there  was  considerably  greater  access  to  East 
Timor  on  the  part  of  international  groups,  journalists,  and 
parliamentarians . 


After  experiencing  probleas  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  also  worked  out 
arrangements  for  visits  to  detainees  and  ICRC  activities  seem 
to  be  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  also  using  our  USAID  and  USIS  programs  to  support 
our  efforts  in  East  Timor.   Examples  include: 

— Assistance  to  the  only  East  Timorese  newspaper  through 
provision  of  a  USIS  International  visitors'  grant  to  the 
editor,  additional  journalism  training,  and  funding  for 
needed  technical  equipment; 

— Strengthening  of  indigenous  NGOs  active  in  agriculture, 
health,  vocational  training,  and  microenterprise. 

— We're  also  working  to  develop  and  fund  a  project  which 
would  support  greater  market  participation  for  Timorese 
coffee  producers. 

Embassy  officers,  including  our  Aiabassador,  have  visited 
regularly  over  the  past  year,  meeting  with  a  broad  range  of 
local  leaders  to  assess  the  human  rights  situation. 

He  also  continue  to  raise  with  senior  Indonesian  officials 
U.S.  interest  and  concern  about  such  issues  as  troop  levels, 
accounting  for  the  missing  from  the  November  1991  Dili  tragedy, 
continued  access  to  the  province  by  international  groups, 
extension  of  stay  permits  for  foreign  clergymen  working  in  the 
province,  and  individual  humanitarian  cases. VI. 

2.   Has  the  overall  human  rights  situation  in  Indonesia 
iaproved  since  last  year? 

Ar.sver 

Progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  year  in  a  number  of 
human  rights  areas,  including  a  more  assertive  press  and  a 
liberalized  public  dialogue  on  human  rights.   Nevertheless,  as 
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our  Country  Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  points  out, 
serious  problems  remain. 

Addressing  human  rights  concerns  is  a  central  element  of 
our  relations  with  Indonesia,  bilaterally  and  in  appropriate 
multilateral  settings.   We  are  working  hard  to  address  our 
concerns  in  a  systematic  and  effective  manner. 

3.  Recently,  USTR  Mickey  Kantor  suspended  the  active  formal 
worker  rights  review  of  Indonesia  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences.   Would  you  describe  the  steps  Indonesia  has 
taken  which  led  us  to  suspend  the  review? 

Answer 

Ambassador  Kantor 's  February  16  decision  was  to  allow  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  more  time  to  implement  recently  adopted 
labor  regulations,  and  to  take  further  actions  in  the  worker 
rights  area.   The  GOI  has  indicated  it  is  committed  to  making 
further  progress  in  the  worker  rights  area.   The  U.S.  will 
assess  the  status  of  worker  rights  progress  in  Indonesia 
approximately  six  months  from  the  date  of  that  announcement. 

Prior  to  the  February  decision,  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
had  taken  several  constructive  actions: 

—  issued  regulations  permitting  workers  to  organize  to 
negotiate  collective  bargaining  agreements  in 
individual  plants  without  having  to  belong  to  the  sole 
authorized  trade  union; 

—  revised  a  regulation  which  had  authorized  the 
involvement  of  security  forces  in  labor  matters; 

—  and,  cooperated  with  a  team  from  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  visited  Indonesia  in  late 
1993  to  assist  in  reviewing  and  providing  advice  on 
labor  practices  in  Indonesia. 

As  Ambassador  Kantor 's  announcement  stated,  we  will 
continue  our  constructive  dialogue  with  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  to  ensure  continued  progress  in  enacting  and 
implementing  worker  rights  reforms. 

4.  What  is  the  level  of  U.S.  investment  in  Indonesia? 

Answer 

U.S.  direct  investment  at  the  end  of  1992  totaled  $4.3 
billion.   However,  this  does  not  include  U.S.  capital  expended 
in  the  energy  sector  under  production-sharing  arrangements. 
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Some  have  estimated  that  if  this  were  added,  U.S.  investment 
would  amount  to  about  $25  billion. 


VII.   MONGOLIA 

1.   Does  the  Administration  support  expanding  the  Freedom 
Support  Act  to  include  Mongolia? 

Answer 

The  first  Asian  country  to  turn  away  from  Communism, 
Mongolia  has  undertaken  extensive  democratic  and 
market-oriented  reforms  since  its  1990  revolution.   During  its 
66  years  of  Communist  rule,  Mongolia's  society  and  economy 
depended  heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union.   Aid  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  had  provided  an  average  of  30  percent  of 
Mongolia's  GNP  annually  over  the  previous  30  years. 

The  loss  of  Soviet  aid  at  the  beginning  of  1991  plunged 
Mongolia's  economy  into  crisis.   Nonetheless,  Mongolia  has 
bravely  forged  ahead  with  its  reform  program.   Its  experience 
serves  as  a  model  to  other  newly-democratic  nations  embarking 
on  similar  efforts. 

The  U.S.  has  actively  supported  international  assistance 
efforts  to  Mongolia.   The  Administration  wishes  to  provide 
continued  assistance  in  this  period  of  reduced  foreign  aid 
budgets  and  is  reviewing  options,  including  the  Freedom  Support 
Act. 


VII.      THE  PHILIPPINES 

1.   What  is  your  assessment  of  the  stability  of  the  democratic 
government  in  the  Philippines? 

—  What  is  the  status  of  the  Communist  and  Muslim 
insurgencies  in  the  Philippines? 

Answer 

The  Ramos  administration  currently  faces  no  serious  threat 
to  its  stability. 

The  threat  of  military  coups,  a  defining  feature  of  the 
Aquino  years,  has  subsided  under  the  Ramos  administration.   The 
Armed  forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP)  appears  to  have  reverted 
to  its  pre-1972  martial  law  subordination  to  civilian 
authority. 
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The  disaffection  which  fueled  coup  attempts  in  the  late 
1980s  has  largely  been  neutralized  by  reforms  intended  to 
depoliticize  the  AFP  and  restore  discipline.   Among  these 
reforms  are  pay  raises,  the  restoration  of  objective  promotion 
criteria,  and  curbing  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  military 
corruption. 

While  some  discontent  remains  in  the  AFP  ranks,  and  the 
former  military  rebels  will  remain  a  potential  focus  of  unrest, 
the  explosive  situation  that  sparked  the  '80s  coup  attempts  — 
a  power  hungry,  politicized  military  alienated  from  civilian 
authority  —  is  unlikely  to  recur  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Although  they  remain  active  and  pose  a  continuing  terrorist 
threat,  the  Communist  and  Muslim  insurgencies  do  not  have  the 
military  capability  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  national 
government. 

The  New  People's  Army  (NPA)  continues  the  armed  insurgency 
in  has  been  conducting  since  1969,  but  it  is  now  facing  what 
some  observers  have  described  as  an  "irreversible  decline." 

The  NPA,  the  armed  wing  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Philippines  (CPP) ,  reached  a  peak  strength  of 
approximately  25,000  guerrillas  in  1985  but  following 
a  decline  in  recruitment  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Marcos  regime  and  international  communism  it  now 
numbers  less  than  10,000. 

Despite  its  decline,  the  NPA  continues  to  effectively 
control  large  areas  of  a  number  of  rural  provinces  and  has 
proved  difficult  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP) 
to  defeat  completely. 

President  Ramos  is  pursuing  a  two-track  approach  against 
the  insurgency,  a  continued  counter-insurgency  campaign 
combined  with  an  offer  for  peace  negotiations. 

While  Government  and  Communist  Party  representatives 
reached  agreement  in  1992  to  begin  formal  peace  negotiations, 
little  progress  has  been  made  since. 

The  two  sides  reached  agreement  to  hold  preliminary 
talks  in  Vietnam  last  October  but  the  communists,  now 
rent  by  factionalism,  have  since  postponed  the  talks 
several  times. 

Ramos  attempted  to  restore  momentum  to  his  national 
reconciliation  efforts  in  March  when  he  announced  a  general, 
conditional  amnesty  for  all  rebels. 
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Substantial  numbers  of  NPA  guerrillas  are  expected  to  apply 
for  amnesty  once  mechanisms  for  a  National  Amnesty  Commission 
are  in  place,  further  decimating  the  ranks  of  the  insurgency. 

Muslim  Separatists 

Armed  rebels  belonging  to  the  Moro  National  Liberation 
Front  (MNLF)  and  other  smaller  groups  continue  their  effort  to 
secure  independence  for  the  country's  Muslim  minority. 

As  the  communist  insurgency  winds  down,  the  Muslim 
separatists  may  become  the  nation's  number  one  security 
problem.   Although  the  Muslims  pose  no  serious  threat  to  the 
Ramos  government,  they  present  a  chronic  security  risk  to 
government  forces  in  southern  Mindanao,  and  have  shown  the 
ability  to  launch  terrorist  actions  throughout  the  country. 

Government  and  MNLF  leaders  have  held  several  rounds  of 
preliminary  peace  talks,  and  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  Jakarta 
again  in  April.   Limited  progress  has  been  made,  including 
formalization  of  a  ceasefire  accord,  but  the  two  sides  remain 
far  apart  on  contentious  core  issues,  such  as  the  territory  to 
be  included  in  the  autonomous  muslim  region. 

2.   What  is  the  status  of  the  effort  to  implement  economic 
reform  programs  in  the  Philippines? 

—  What  economic  reforms  would  the  administration  like  to 
see  the  Philippines  implement  that  have  not  been 
implemented? 

Answer 

The  Ramos  administration  implemented  several  major  economic 
reforms  in  1992  shortly  after  it  came  into  office.   These 
included  freeing  foreign  exchange  controls,  moving  to  a  system 
of  tariffs  on  a  large  number  of  import  categories  in  lieu  of 
previous  quantitative  restrictions,  and  a  loosening  of  some 
investment  restrictions. 

Since  the  Philippines'  IMF  program  ended  in  March  1993, 
however,  there  has  been  little  progress  on  economic  reform. 
Discussions  with  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  focused  on  raising 
revenues  and  liberalizing  trade  restrictions  have  resulted  in 
little  movement  on  the  part  of  the  GOP.   If  passed,  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  to  implement  a  value-added  tax  and 
allow  foreign  banks  to  enter  the  Philippines  would  be  steps 
forward. 

US  business  could  benefit  significantly  if  the  Philippines 
would  remove  import  bans  on  a  number  of  agricultural  products, 
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change  from  the  current  system  of  artificial  pricing  of 
imported  goods  which  overvalues  products  for  duty  calculation, 
and  allow  foreign  banks  to  enter  the  Philippine  market. 

The  GOP  will  adopt  a  tariff  system  to  replace  bans  on 
agricultural  products  as  part  of  its  Uruguay  Round 
tariff  schedule.   Until  implemented,  however,  imports 
of  commodities  such  as  corn,  other  feed  grains, 
poultry,  and  pork — in  which  the  US  is 
world-competitive — are  prohibited . 

—   The  Philippine  Government  is  seeking  legislation  to 
change  the  Home  Consumption  Value  system  to  the 
Brussels  Definition  System  of  duty  valuation.   The 
Philippines  intend  to  take  the  full  five  years  allowed 
under  the  GATT  before  changing  to  a  GATT-consistent 
invoice  valuation  system  for  goods.   In  the 
intervening  years,  US  exports  to  the  Philippines  will 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  inflated 
assignment  of  value,  and  thus  higher  duty  costs. 

The  Philippine  House  and  Senate  have  passed  draft 
legislation  to  allow  entry  of  foreign  banks.   The 
Senate  version  of  the  banking  bill  contained  numerous 
restrictive  provisions,  including  restricting  the 
period  of  the  bill's  liberalizations  to  five  years. 
Both  houses  are  expected  to  go  to  conference  in  late 
April  to  resolve  differences  in  the  two  drafts. 
Meaningful  liberalization  of  the  banking  sector  will 
depend  on  the  conference  outcome. 

Since  our  April  1993  agreement  with  the  Philippines  to 
enhance  intellectual  property  protection,  the  GOP  has  made 
progress  in  this  area.   The  Ramos  administration  secured 
approval  for  accession  to  the  Berne  Convention  (Paris  Act) , 
issued  guidelines  to  strengthen  administrative  procedures,  and 
improved  enforcement.   US  intellectual  property  alliances 
believe  more  can  still  be  accomplished  to  improve  enforcement 
and  protection  but  the  GOP  has  demonstrated  willingness  to  move 
ahead. 


VIII.     SOUTH  PACIFIC 

1.   What  is  the  status  of  the  Administration's  review  of  the 
South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty? 

Answer 

The  Clinton  Administration  assigns  top  priority  to 
non-proliferation  and  shares  the  serious  commitment  of  the 
SPNFZ  Treaty  parties  to  nuclear  non-proliferation. 
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In  light  of  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  international 
security  environment  over  the  last  few  years,  we  are  now 
conducting  an  informal  review  of  our  policy  on  SPNFZ,  in  the 
context  of  our  overall  arms  control  and  non-proliferation 
objectives.   Since  our  response  to  SPNFZ  and  other  global 
nonproliferation  initiatives  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT)  and  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  are 
inextricably  linked,  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  process. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported  in  principle  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons-free  zones  as  a 
non-proliferation  measure  where  such  zones  would  enhance 
international  stability  and  security,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
accord  with  long-standing  U.S.  criteria  for  such  zones. 

We  are  encouraged  at  the  response  to  President  Clinton's 
announcement  that  we  are  extending  our  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing,  and  pressing  ahead  with  plans  to  negotiate  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

We  appreciate  the  input  we  have  received  from  the  Congress 
on  the  pending  joint  resolution  on  SPNFZ,  from  Australia,  and 
the  South  Pacific  Forum  on  this  issue. 


2.   What  is  the  status  of  the  secessionist  movement  on 
Bougainville  Island  in  Papua  New  Guinea? 

Answer 

The  conflict  continues  without  much  prospect  for 
resolution,  either  on  a  military  or  political  basis. 
Bougainville  Revolutionary  Army  (BRA)  insurgents,  although 
poorly  organized  and  coordinated,  are  stepping  up  their 
operations.   The  rebels  killed  17  persons  last  month  in  the 
single  most  deadly  incident  of  the  conflict.   Central 
Bougainville  is  the  BRA  stronghold,  but  insurgents  operate 
throughout  the  island.   Government  forces  lack  supplies  and  air 
support  and  are  too  thinly  stretched  to  make  military  headway. 

Amnesty  International  alleges  that  the  government  troops 
continue  to  commit  human  rights  abuses,  although  we  think  such 
violations  have  decreased  markedly  since  1991.   Human  rights 
violations  by  the  insurgents  continue.   The  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission  reacted  in  March  to  the  government's  failure  to 
respond  to  a  request  for  information  by  warning  Papua  New 
Guinea  it  is  prepared  to  appoint  a  special  representative.   The 
respected  non-governmental  organization  Medicins  san  Frontieres 
ceased  relief  operations  on  Bougainville  in  late  1993,  alleging 
military  interference,  but  the  Papua  New  Guinea  Red  Cross  was 
permitted  to  open  a  Bougainville  office  to  support  its  efforts. 
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ASSISTANCE  LEVELS-EAST  ASIA/ PACIFIC 

Question:  What  is  the  overall  level  of  aid  that  the 

Administration  is  requesting  for  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  what  types  of  aid  are 
being  recommended?   How  do  these  levels  compare  with 
past  allocations? 


Answer:    The  Administration  is  requesting  $249,779,000  in  total 
aid  (both  USAID  and  non-USAID  managed)  for  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  in  fiscal  1995  compared  to 
$292,678,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.   This  can  be  broken 
down  as  follows  (in  thousands): 

FY94        FY95 


Sustainable  Development  Funds 

Building  Democracy/Promoting  Peace 
-  Economic  Assistance 

P.L  480  Title  II 

Peace  Corps. 

NARCS 

Other 


$126,370   $172,021 


97,000 
35,204 
15, 184 
6,000 
12.920 


38,546 

14,784 

17,778 

3,250 

3,400 


Total 


$292,678    $249,779 
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Question: 


Answer : 


RECOMMENDED  REDUCTIONS 

For  which  countries  is  the  Administration  recommending 
reductions  in  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1995  compared 
with  fiscal  year  1994? 

In  fiscal  1995,  Thailand  is  receiving  no  Sustainable 
Development  Assistance  because  the  Mission  is  closing 
and  the  country  is  graduating  from  U.S.  economic 
assistance.   Similarly,  the  South  Pacific  will  not 
receive  Sustainable  Development  funds  in  fiscal  1995 
due  to  Mission  close-out. 


The  Administration  is  recommending  a  reduction  in 
assistance  in  fiscal  1995  compared  to  fiscal  1994  for 
Mongolia.   This  is  due  to  other  donors  providing 
funding  in  the  energy  sector  in  which  USAID  was 
actively  involved  in  previous  years. 
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TRENDS  IN  ASSISTANCE-OTHER  DONORS 

Question:  What  are  the  trends  in  the  developmen":  assistance 

provided  by  other  donors  (particularly  multilateral 
institutions  and  Japan)  both  in  terms  of  levels  and 
substantive  focus? 


Answer:    Levels  of  official  development  assistance  to  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  are  nominally  increasing,  with  the 
multilateral  donors  taking  the  lead.  (Shown  in  Table 
1)  Both  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB)  increased  official  development  assistance  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  18%  between  1982  and  1992. 
Japan  followed  with  an  annual  average  increase  of  11% 
during  the  same  period.   The  increase  in  official 
development  assistance  was  directed  primarily  to  East 
Asia  by  both  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  countries  and  multilateral  institutions, 
although  multilateral  lending  did  increase  from  a 
small  base  in  the  Pacific. 

As  to  substantive  focus,  in  1993  the  largest  share  of 
World  Bank  lending  activities  was  directed  towards 
transportation,  agriculture,  and  energy  in  that  order. 
(Shown  in  Table  2)   During  the  decade  1983-1993, 
lending  for  agriculture  and  transportation  increased 
its  share  of  the  total  while  energy's  share  declined. 
The  share  of  World  Bank  projects  approved  for 
education,  industry,  population,  health  and  nutrition, 
and  water  supply  and  sewage  increased  during  the 
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decade. 


The  Asian  Development  Bank's  focus  has  shifted 
somewhat  during  the  decade.   (Table  3)  In  1990-92  the 
regional  development  bank  emphasized  energy, 
agriculture,  and  transportation  and  communications  in 
that  order.   The  major  change  since  1980-82  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  share  of  loans  for  transportation 
and  energy,  and  a  decline  in  the  share  for  agriculture 
and  social  infrastructure.   Finance's  share  also 
declined  slightly. 

In  1992,  the  Government  of  Japan  (GOJ)  focused 
development  assistance  activities  worldwide  on  energy, 
transportation,  and  agriculture.  (Table  4)   The  GOJ 
also  provided  a  large  share  of  assistance  to  other 
sectors  that  aren't  specifically  defined.   To  get  a 
better  look  at  priorities  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
region,  the  most  recent  information  by  sector  is  1989 
grant  assistance.   This  information  (Table  5)  shows 
that  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  GOJ  grant  assistance 
reflected  an  emphasis  on  agriculture  which  received 
25%  of  Japan's  grant  assistance.   The  public  welfare 
and  environment  sector  received  an  increasing  share  of 
grant  assistance  from  the  GOJ  with  a  n.6%  annual 
average  increase  in  spending  during  1986-89  and  21%  of 
grant  assistance  in  1989.   Assistance  levels  reflect  a 
de-emphasis  on  education  and  research,  which  had 
received  the  largest  share  of  grant  assistance  in 
1986-88  but  declined  to  the  smallest  share  by  1989 
when  levels  had  declined  by  an  annual  average  of 
11.3%. 
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DONOR  COORDINATION 

Question:  Please  describe  the  coordination  which  takes  place  between 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  concerning  assistance  to 
countries  in  the  East  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Answer:    Extensive  coordination  with  other  donors  in  the  East  Asia- 
Pacific  region  takes  place  both  in  USAID/Washington  and 
particularly  in  the  field.   USAID/Washington  coordinates 
with  the  World  Bank  and  other  donors  formally  through 
annual  Consultative  Group  meetings  where  developing  country 
priorities  are  presented  and  discussed  by  major  donors  in 
that  country.   Staff  of  USAID/Washington  also  meets 
frequently  with  World  Bank  staff  as  issues  arise  on 
programs  or  projects  in  particular  countries. 

Coordination  also  occurs  formally  through  the  office  of 
Policy  and  Program  Coordination  and  through  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director's  (USED)  office.   The  early  project 
notification  system  informs  Missions  via  cable  that 
projects  are  being  formulated  by  the  Banks  and  provides 
USAID  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  the  Board 
discussions  at  the  Bank  through  the  USED's  office. 

In  the  field,  local  consultative  groups  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  for  addressing  donor  issues  and  to 
prepare  for  donor  meetings.   Missions  work  closely  with  the 
World  Bank  and  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  teams  to  ensure 
that  we  are  not  working  at  cross  purposes  and  to  coordinate 
approaches  if  we  are  working  in  the  same  sector.   Close 
cooperation  is  very  important  in  cases  where  our  approaches 
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are  different,  or  where  USAID  staff  has  a  unique 
perspective  that  derives  from  full  time  presence  in  the 
country  to  share  with  the  multilateral  teams.   Coordination 
is  also  carried  out  on  a  case  by  case  basis  as  projects  are 
planned,  designed  and  implemented.   The  same  type  of 
coordination  is  carried  out  with  bilateral  donors. 

In  last  year's  Honolulu  Meeting,  Japan  agreed  to  work 
collaboratively  with  USAID  on  bilateral  population  and 
HIV/ AIDS  program  through  the  U.S. -Japan  Common  Agenda. 
This  represents  a  major  change  in  policy  for  Japan,  as 
their  previous  work  on  these  two  programs  were  through 
multilateral  channels.   Japan  estimates  contributing  $3 
billion  in  the  next  10  years  towards  this  economic 
partnership.   Negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Government  on 
the  Agenda  are  led  by  a  USAID-State  Department  Working 
Group  headed  by  Counselor  Tim  Wirth. 
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U.S.  INTERESTS-OTHER  DONORS 

Question:  Are  U.S.  interests  in  any  way  ill-served  by  other  donors 
displacing  the  United  States? 

Answer:    The  U.S.  Government  has  a  unique  perspective  and  approach 
in  providing  foreign  assistance  to  developing  countries. 
Through  our  field  Missions,  we  have  full  time  staff  living 
and  working  in  developing  countries  that  gives  us  a  broad 
understanding  of  development  problems.   We  often  use  a  U.S. 
model  in  approaching  developing  country  problems.   That  is, 
we  support  open,  competitive,  decentralized  institutions 
through  our  programs.   If  our  funds  decline  and  are 
replaced  by  assistance  from  countries  that  promote  other 
approaches,  U.S.  interests  may  be  ill-served.   For  example 
in  the  Philippines,  the  USAID  Mission  supports 
decentralization  of  local  government,  social  services,  and 
business  development.   Other  donors  prefer  a  centralized 
approach.   We  risk  losing  that  initiative  if  our  funds  are 
reduced  before  the  project  is  terminated. 

The  United  States  is  the  country  of  reference  for  the 
economic  development  strategies  of  most  countries  in  East 
Asia  and  U.S.  technical  assistance  is  highly  sought  after 
by  these  governments.  We  fill  a  niche  market  in  these 
countries  providing  cutting  edge  technical  assistance  on 
issues  such  as  the  environment,  economic  reform  and 
population  dynamics.   Additionally,  U.S.  projects  and 
technical  assistance  sometimes  lead  to  procurement 
opportunities  for  U.S.  business.   In  Indonesia,  USAID 
provided  an  advisor  who  assisted  in  setting  the  framework 
for  the  regulation  of  private  power  provision  in  the 
country.   Having  the  proper  framework  set  made  it  easier 
for  a  major  US  energy  company  to  win  a  $2  billion  private 
power  contract. 
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ASEAN 
RISE  IN  ASEAN 'S  FUNDING 

Question:  For  Fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration  is  requesting 
$6,055  million  to  support  the  U.S.  Government's  ongoing 
economic  dialogue  with  the  ASEAN  countries  versus  $2,678 
million  for  fiscal  year  1994.   Why  has  the  Administration 
requested  an  increase? 

Answer:    The  increase  in  ASEAN  funding  between  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 
is  due  to  the  change  in  the  way  USAID  is  reporting  budget 
information  in  the  Congressional  Presentation.   Beginning 
in  FY  1995  the  ASEAN  line  item  includes  the  portion  of  US- 
AEP  funding  that  goes  to  the  six  ASEAN  countries.   The  US- 
AEP  portion  in  ASEAN  for  FY  1995  is  $3.3  million,  thus 
leaving  $2.8  million  for  the  remainder  of  ASEAN  which  is 
comparable  to  $2,678  million  in  FY  1994. 
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EAST  ASIA/ASIA  REGIONAL  ACCOUNT  ALLOCATION 

Question:  Please  describe  how  the  Administration  intends  to  allocate 
funds  from  both  the  Asia  Regional  and  the  East  Asia 
Regional  accounts? 

Answer:    The  Asia  Regional  account  is  managed  in  Washington  and 
supports  analysis  of  technical  issues  which  affect  the 
region  as  a  whole.   This  year's  request  is  significantly 
less  than  last  year's  request  due  to  a  change  in  accounting 
procedures.   This  year,  the  portion  of  Asia  Regional 
funding  which  directly  supports  an  activity  in  a  specific 
country  has  been  attributed  to  that  country.   The  remaining 
balance  in  the  Asia  Regional  account  reflects  funding  for 
core  activities  in  the  areas  of  democracy,  environment  and 
HIV/AIDS  and  will  be  used  for  new  project  design,  seminars, 
studies  and  evaluations. 

This  year's  request  for  the  East  Asia  Regional  account  is 
$28,688  million.   This  includes  $14,546  million  requested 
under  Title  II,  Building  Democracy.   In  past  years,  these 
funds  were  requested  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Fund 
which  was  set  up  in  1993  in  anticipation  of  the  continued 
demand  for  U.S.  assistance  following  the  Cambodia  peace 
accords  and  the  normalization  and  improvement  of  relations 
with  other  countries  in  Indochina.   The  Title  II  component 
of  the  regional  fund  will  continue  to  provide  money,  on  a 
regional  basis,  to  support  cooperation  on  POW/MAI  matters, 
expand  cooperation  on  counter-narcotics,  and  begin  to 
address  global  related  issues.   The  majority  of  the  FY  1995 
$14.5  million  will  be  used  to  support  Cambodia  in  its 
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reconstruction  efforts  in  leadership  training,  human  rights 
education,  medical  aid  and  community  development.   This 
year's  request  will  also  respond  to  changing  situations  in 
the  region  and  provide  additional  assistance  for  Cambodia's 
long-term  development  needs  and  for  in-country  and 
transnational  programs. 

The  East  Asia  Regional  account  also  includes  $14,142 
million  under  Title  I,  Sustainable  Development.   A  portion 
of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  Regional 
Technical  Support  Project  and  the  Regional  Training  Project 
managed  by  our  Regional  Support  Mission  in  Thailand.   The 
majority  of  the  activities  under  these  two  projects  support 
our  programs  in  Cambodia  and  Mongolia.  The  Asian 
Environmental  Partnership  is  the  other  major  user  of  funds 
under  the  sustainable  development  allocation. 
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CAMBODIA 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CAMBODIA 

Question:  What  is  the  total  level  of  assistance  that  the 

Administration  is  requesting  for  Cambodia  for  fiscal  year 
1995?   What  is  AID'S  development  strategy  for  Cambodia? 
Which  other  countries  are  contributing  aid  to  Cambodia's 
reconstruction  and  how  do  those  aid  levels  compare  with  US 
aid  levels? 

Answer:    The  Administration  has  requested  $17.4  million  in 

Sustainable  Davelopment  funds  and  $10  million  in  Building 
Democracy  funds  in  USAIO's  FY  1995  Congressional 
Presentation.   These  requests  form  part  of  the  $40  million 
pledge  for  fiscal  1995  that  the  USG  delegation  made  at  the 
recent  Tokyo  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Reconstruction  of  Cambodia  (ICORC) . 

USAIO  is  currently  revising  its  strategy  for  Cambodia  in 
light  of  the  Royal  Cambodian  Government's  development 
strategy  presented  at  the  March  1994  ICORC  meeting  in 
Tokyo.   In  the  meantime,  USAID  is  continuing  to  implement 
four  projects  (Emergency  Roads  Repair,  PVO  Co-Financing, 
Democratic  Initiatives,  and  Technical  Support)  as  well  as 
to  design  a  fifth  project  (Family  Health/Child  Spacing) . 

Measured  in  terras  of  total  disbursements  during  1992  and 
1993,  the  major  bilateral  donors  to  Cambodian 
reconstruction  have  been  the  following:   I)  Japan  ($129 
million).  2)  United  States  ($91  million),  3)  Netherlands 
($56  million),  4)  Gernany  ($31  million),  and  5)  Denmark 
($25  million) .   The  largest  new  bilateral  pledges  for  1994 
that  were  nade  at  the  recent  ICORC  meeting  were  the 

following:   1)  Japan  ($92  million),  2)  France  ($40 
million),  and  United  States  ($33  million). 
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INDONESIA 
FY95  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Question:  What  levels  of  foreign  assistance  is  the  Administration 
seeking  for  Indonesia  for  fiscal  year  1995? 


Answer:    For  fiscal  1995,  the  Administration  is  seeking  $62,817 

million  in  Sustainable  Development  funds  and  $4,784  million 
in  P.L.  480  Title  II  funds  for  Indonesia. 
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INDONESIA 
EAST  TIMOR 

Question:  Please  describe  the  increased  efforts  AID  is  making  in  East 
Timor.   Has  this  effort  met  with  any  resistance  from  the 
Indonesian  Government  and  how  have  the  East  Timorese 
responded  to  these  efforts? 

Answer:    NGOs  (domestic  and  foreign)  are  the  primary  vehicle  for 
delivering  our  assistance  to  East  Timor.   Approximately 
$1.2  million  was  provided  for  NGO  projects  in  East  Timor  in 
FY  1993.   For  FY  1994,  we  are  projecting  approximately 
$1.78  million  in  grant  awards  to  NGOs  working  in  East 
Timor.    These  NGOs  carry  out  projects  to  strengthen  the 
local  press  and  the  provincial  legislature,  develop  income- 
generating  activities  for  local  communities,  improve  health 
and  sanitary  conditions,  strengthen  conservation  efforts, 
and  provide  training  in  microenterprise,  agriculture,  and 
other  job-related  skills. 

Under  the  Housing  Guaranty  Program  (HG) ,  urban 
infrastructure  investments  totalling  $2,142  million  were 
made  in  Dili  and  East  Timor's  larger  towns  during  1992-3. 
Under  our  new  HG,  additional  investments  in  urban 
infrastructure  will  be  made  in  East  Timor's  secondary 
cities. 

We  have  just  begun  a  new  program  to  increase  coffee  prices 
in  East  Timor  by  allowing  coffee  growers  access  to  a 
competitive  market.   Approximately  40%  of  the  East  Timorese 
farmers  depend  on  their  coffee  crop  for  income  and 
increased  competition  could  double  their  incomes. 
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The  biggest  constraint  on  expanding  assistance  to  East 
Timor  is  the  capacity  of  NGOs  to  absorb  more  funds.   The 
Timorese  NGO  network  is  new  and  extremely  fragile.   There 
are  only  three  major  organizations,  ETADEP  (indigenous, 
actually  started  with  USAID  funds  almost  a  decade  ago) , 
Salesian  Missions  (U.S.,  long  active  in  East  Timor),  and 
CARE  (also  international,  well-established  in  other  regions 
of  Indonesia,  but  just  getting  established  in  East  Timor 
with  no  activities  yet  implemented) .   The  majority  of  the 
East  Timorese  NGOs  are  very  small  and  just  barely 
established.   The  institutional  capacity  in  these  small 
NGOs  for  managing  the  money  responsibly  is  sometimes 
problematic.   Increasing  assistance  too  fast  may  risk 
accountability  and  sustainability  problems.    Experience 
shows  that  non-local  (though  still  Indonesian)  NGOs  have 
difficulties  in  bridging  the  inter-island  cultural  gaps  and 
especially  overcoming  the  East  Timorese  sensitivity  to 
Javanese  control  and  perceived  exclusion  of  locals  from 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  organization.    Drawing 
too  many  non-East  Timorese  NGOs  to  the  scene  too  fast  can 
act  to  the  detriment  of  the  indigenous  people. 

Thus  far,  the  GOI  has  welcomed  our  assistance  in  East 
Timor. 
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PHILIPPINES 
FY95  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Question:  What  levels  of  foreign  assistance  is  the  Administration 

requesting  for  the  Philippines  for  fiscal  year  1995?   How 
does  this  compare  with  last  years  level?   At  what  level 
does  the  Administration  intend  to  fund  the  Multilateral 
Assistance  Initiative  (MAI)? 

Answer:    For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration  is  requesting 
$74,004  million  for  the  Philippines.  This  compares  to 
actual  appropriations  of  $66,234  million  for  fiscal  1994. 


The  administration  requested  $40  million  in  FY94  for  the 
Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  (MAI) .   No  MAI  funds 
were  appropriated  by  Congress.   Since  we  no  longer  have  a 
special  appropriation,  our  support  for  MAI  activities  are 
not  distinguished  as  a  separate  funding  category. 
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BURMA 
ASSISTANCE  TO  BURMESE  REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

Question:  What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  cross-border 

assistance  to  Burmese  students  and  pro-democracy  groups? 
Did  we  fund  such  activities  last  year?   What  about  this 
year;  and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Answer:    The  Administration  has  recently  decided  to  obligate  the  FY 
1993  funds  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  displaced 
Burmese.   Therefore  USAID  will  proceed  to  design  and 
implement  a  $1  million  assistance  program.   In  FY  1994,  the 
program  will  be  implemented  by  NGOs  that  have  prior 
experience  working  with  displaced  Burmese  along  the  Thai- 
Burma  border . 

The  USAID  program  for  displaced  Burmese  will  focus  solely 
on  the  provision  of  primary  health  care/training  and  AIDS 
education.   USAID  will  now  begin  evaluating  the  NGO 
proposals  in  this  area  that  it  has  already  received. 

The  majority  of  the  funds  will  be  targeted  to  displaced 
Burmese  on  the  Thai  side  of  the  border.   However,  USAID 
will  also  consider  proposals  to  assist  displaced  Burmese  on 
the  Burma  side  of  the  border.   Because  USAID  is  prohibited 
by  law  from  supporting  military  or  paramilitary  operations, 
the  end  use  of  all  USAID  assistance  (but  in  this  case 
particularly  assistance  to  displaced  Burmese  on  the  Burma 
side  of  the  border)  must  be  closely  monitored.   Such  end- 
use  monitoring  can  potentially  be  very  costly.   Therefore, 
in  each  proposed  case  of  assistance  inside  of  Burma,  USAID 
will  1)  examine  whether  it  can  conduct  the  necessary 
oversight  within  the  current  budget,  and  2)  calculate  th' 
trade-offs  between  cross-border  and  non-cross-border 
activities  in  terms  of  both  costs  and  number  of 
beneficiaries. 
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CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  U.S.  ASSISTANCE 

Question:  What  level  of  foreign  assistance  is  the  Administration 
requesting  for  fiscal  year  1995?   How  does  that  compare 
with  last  year's  level? 


Answer: 


The  Administration  is  requesting  $20,861,526,000  in  total 
for  international  affairs  for  fiscal  1995  (both  USAID  and 
non-USAID  managed)  of  which  $249,779,000  is  for  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.   This  compares  to  $19,573,730,000  in  total 
requested  for  fiscal  1994,  of  which  $292,678,000  was  for 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
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COMPARISON  TO  OTHER  DONORS 

Question:  How  do  U.S.  foreign  assistance  levels  compare  with  that  of 
other  international  donors? 

Answer:    World  Bank  assistance  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in 
1994  i/  is  estimated  at  US$  6.3  billion.   Sixty  five 
percent  of  the  assistance  is  planned  for  non-USAID 
countries  in  the  region.   (Table  6)   Projections  for  1995 
are  not  available. 

Asian  Development  Bank  assistance  to  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  in  1994  2.1    is  estimated  at  USS  5.6  billion  of  which 
forty  two  percent  is  planned  for  non-USAID  countries.   2/ 
Assistance  is  projected  at  the  same  level  for  1995  and 
1996,  totaling  USS  11.5  billion  for  those  two  years.   Of 
this,  fifty  five  percent  of  assistance  is  planned  for  non- 
USAID  countries.   (Table  7) 


1/   The  World  Bank  fiscal  year  1994  is  from  July  1,  1993  to 
June  30,  1994. 

2/   Calendar  year. 

2/   Thailand  and  the  Pacific,  where  USAID  country  Missions  are 
closing,  are  included  as  USAID  countries  for  1994  but  not  for 
subsequent  years. 
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MONGOLIA 
FREEDOM  SUPPORT  ACT 

Question:  Does  the  Administration  support  expanding  the  FREEDOM 
Support  Act  to  Include  Mongolia? 

Answer:    The  Administration  does  not  support  expanding  the 
FREEDOM  Support  Act  to  include  Mongolia.  However, 
Mongolia  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  any  title  of 
the  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act, 
including  Title  II  (Building  Democracy) . 

SOUTH  PACIFIC 
FISCAL  FY95  FISHERIES  TREATY 

Question:  The  fiscal  year  1995  reguest  for  the  South  Pacific 
Fisheries  Treaty  is  $14  million.   What  sort  of 
activities  does  that  money  support? 

Answer:    The  $14  million  is  the  annual  U.S.  Government  payment 
required  under  the  1987  Treaty  for  licenses  to  U.S. 
boats  to  take  tuna  in  exclusive  economic  zones  of  16 
Pacific  island  countries.   The  Treaty  ended  years  of 
disputes  over  fishing  rights.   The  recipients  use  the 
payments  for  any  economic  purpose. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC 
FISHERIES  TREATY 

Question:  During  your  testimony,  you  noted  that  other  forms  of 
assistance  to  the  South  Pacific  would  continue  even 
though  the  Regional  Development  Program  would  be 
terminated.   Aside  from  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Fisheries  Treaty,  does  AID  have  any  plans  to  fund 
programs  in  the  South  Pacific  from  either  regional  or 
global  programs? 

Answer:    Funding  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  will  continue.   Given 
extremely  tight  program  funds,  the  level  of  activities 
USAID  may  carry  out  in  some  non-presence  countries 
will  be  limited.   USAID  is  reviewing  options  to 
continue  activities  in  the  South  Pacific  after  the 
close-out  of  the  bilateral  program  has  been  completed. 
We  remain  committed  to  global  issues  such  as  the 
environment  and  AIDS. 
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LAOS 
FY95  FUNDING 

Question:  For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration  is  requesting 
$2  million  for  counter-narcotics  funding  for  Laos. 
Would  you  describe  what  kind  of  programs  that  funding 
supports? 

Answer:    USAID  administers  no  counter-narcotics  program  in 

Laos.   The  programs  described  below  are  managed  by  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters. 


Overall,  the  USG  supports  the  Government  of  Laos  (GOL) 
in  pursuing  three  anti-narcotics  goals:  1)  to  reduce 
opium  produced  to  make  heroin  for  international 
markets;  2)  to  disrupt  production,  distribution,  and 
trafficking  of  heroin;  and  3)  to  combat  opium  and 
heroin  abuse  in  Laos. 

Fiscal  year  1995  funding  will  support  two  specific 
USG-funded  projects:  1)  the  Houaphan  Opium  Crop 
Control  Project,  and  2)  the  Law  Enforcement  Project. 

The  Houaphan  Opium  Control  Project  includes 
infrastructure  development,  agricultural  and  health 
training,  and  extension  services.  Road-building  to 
open  remote  areas  to  markets  is  nearing  completion; 
construction  of  two  or  three  small  dams  to  irrigate 
460  hectares  of  new  rice  paddy  land,  making  the  two 
districts  nearly  self-sufficient  in  rice,  will  begin 
in  FY  1994  and  continue  into  FY  1995.   The  project 
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also  offers  modern  agricultural  techniques  to  grow  and 
market  such  alternatives  as  soybeans,  coffee,  and 
livestock;  it  will  also  help  start  other  income- 
producing  activities  such  as  weaving.   Health  centers 
are  being  expanded  to  provide  better  services  and 
treat  opium  addicts.   Villagers  in  the  project  area 
are  enthusiastic  and  donate  labor  for  project 
activities. 

In  1993-94  there  was  an  increase  in  the  degree  and 
level  of  law  enforcement  contact  and  cooperation 
between  Laos  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  on  the  other.   Several  U.S.  officials, 
including  DEA  agents,  visited  heretofore  off -limit 
areas,  including  opium-growing  areas  and  border  areas 
where  illicit  trafficking  takes  place.   However, 
Laos's  mountainous  borders  with  Burma,  Thailand, 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  China  are  ideal  for  smuggling 
heroin  and  other  contraband,  while  police  and  customs 
officers  are  poorly  paid,  trained,  and  equipped.   The 
Law  Enforcement  Project  will  increase  Lao  capability 
to  fulfill  its  counter-narcotics  responsibilities 
through  provision  of  training,  equipment,  and 
supplies.   The  project  will  also  assist  the  Lao 
Customs  anti-smuggling  unit,  which  was  established  in 
1991,  to  improve  its  counter-narcotics  capability. 
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